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Res 


N the United States army the conduct 
] of the lines of intelligence—that is, 
of the nerves which connect the 
fighting arm with the directing- brain—is 
wisely placed in charge of the signal 
corps. The British have adopted the same 
methods, but in most foreign armies this 
work is scattered among several branches 
of service varying in intelligence, instruc- 
tion, and experience. 

In ordinary times of peace, the duties of 
the signal corps are important and wide- 
spread. The great field of its operations 
is constantly broadening, and the advance 
of military science is rapidly progressing— 
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so rapidly, indeed, that constant effort is 
needed to keep up with the march of 
events. What is modern to-day may be 
obsolete next month. Science and the 
mechanical arts have changed the very 
nature of war, and every technical corps 
must use its utmost endeavor to keep 
abreast of the advances being made. 
Apart from the wonderful development 
of weapons of destruction, the wide dif- 
ference between the military science of 
Civil War days and that of our own times 
is largely to be found in the application of 
the mechanical arts, of chemistry, and 
especially of electricity, to war. Perhaps 
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USED BY THE UNITED STATES ARMY AIR SERVICE 


no element has contributed more than the 
latter, which permits the instantaneous 
transmission of information regarding 
events as they occur, and has replaced the 
slow groping in the dark of contending 
forces of former years. 


THE ROLE OF AIR-CRAFT IN WAR 


The air service is undoubtedly the most 
important, as well as the most recent, aux- 
iliary in the collection and transmission of 
military intelligence. Aijr-craft are now 


employed for strategical and tactical re- 
connaissance, for the prevention of recon- 
naissance by the enemy’s air-craft, for the 
direction and control of the fire of the 





field-artillery, for the destruction of the 
enemy’s personnel and material by ex- 
plosives and incendiary missiles and other 
means, and for the rapid transportation of 
superior commanding officers. 

Whatever may be the opinions of mili- 
tary men as regards the offensive impor- 
tance of air-craft and the present standing 
of the dirigible, there is no longer a ques- 
tion as to the value of the aeroplane 
in rapid and long-range reconnaissance 
work, and its power to secure and trans- 
mit—by radio, visual signal, or direct 
flight—information of the utmost impor- 
tance to armies in the field. It has not 
altered the principles of strategy, which 




















A CURTISS BIPLANE WITH TWIN MOTORS, IN USE BY THE UNITED STATES ARMY AIR SERVICE 
AT COLUMBUS, NEW MEXICO 








are immutable, but it has profoundly 
affected the theory and application of 
tactics. 

It is now recognized that the possibility 
of brilliant and unexpected blows and sur- 
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commander’s vision reaches far beyond 
the limits of the actual sight of his march- 
ing troops. Air-craft see and indicate the 
larger operations of war, and point out to 
the slowly moving men on the ground not 

















TWO OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY AVIATION SECTION, LIEUTENANT MORROW AND 
LIEUTENANT HOLLIDAY, MAKING A FLIGHT IN A BURGESS TRACTOR 


prises by’ enterprising commanders has 
been largely eliminated from modern oper- 
ations of war by the information supplied 
by the aviators. It has been proved that 
modern air-craft lay open to the field of 
mental view the whole visible area of the 
immediate theater of war, and that the 


only the points to be attacked or defended, 
but to reconnaissance troops, especially 
cavalry, the objective to be sought, the 
localities to be searched, and the character 
of information to be obtained. 

By no means do air-craft eliminate the 
work of obtaining detailed information 
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which can be acquired only by close obser- 
vation, by contact, and by development of 
the enemy’s forces and positions. This 
remains the duty of troops in the field; 
but air-craft do indicate to either com- 
mander the character, location, and gen- 
eral disposition of opposing forces and of 
his own commands. 

In other words, by the aid of air-craft, 
and more especially the aeroplane, a re- 
connaissance by troops moves less in the 
dark, knows better what to look for and 


LIEUTENANT SULTAN, UNITED STATES ARMY, ABOUT TO START FOR A FLIGHT IN A 


TRACTOR 


search in detail, and loses less time and 
effort in accomplishing the object sought. 
No movement of concentration from 
flank or center, no envelopment of a wing 
or reenforcement of a weak position, 
should remain unknown to the adversary 
if he possesses a thoroughly efficient fly- 
ing corps. 


THIRTEEN MILLIONS FOR AVIATION 


Previous to the passage of the act ap- 
proved July 18, 1914, there were no ade- 
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quate provisions of law with respect 
to aviation. From 1908 to March 
31, 1916, the total appropriations 
for army aviation, including thirty 
thousand dollars paid to the Wright 
brothers for their first aeroplane, were 
less than a million dollars. Compare 
with this the fact that Congress re- 
cently allotted no less than thirteen 
millions to the aviation section of the 
signal corps for the proper develop- 
ment of the science and its application 
to military needs. 

Congress has determined that the 
War Department should inaugurate 
a comprehensive plan for developing 
the air service of the United States 
army, and a tentative system has been 
formulated for its organization. 

To begin with, it is obvious that as 
far as flying is concerned, nearly 
ail the personnel must be trained 
from uninstructed material. This also 
applies, to a great extent, to mechani- 
cians and chauffeurs. The training of 
the personnel will involve a school 
system for the officers and a training 
system for the men in both civilian 
and military institutions. 

In the case of civilian schools, a 
type of training machine will be pre- 
scribed by the government for their 
use, and they will -eceive a certain 
compensation for the instruction of 
such personnel as may be assigned to 
them. This reimbursement will in- 
clude the average breakage, and will 
be paid when the student satisfactorily 
completes the course. 

Needless to say, before assignment 
to a civilian school, students will be 
subjected to an examination, to 
determine their physical, mental, and 
moral qualifications to take the course. 
After they complete their instruction, 
they will be available for commission 
as reserve officers and for assignment 
to units or other duty. Any young 
man interested in this course may 
obtain additional information by ap- 
plying to the War Department. 


“IT IS PLANNED TO ESTABLISH, IN ALL, SEVEN SQUADRONS FOR 


AND FIVE FOR COAST DEFENSE, BESIDES OTHER SPECIAL UNITS 


THE REGULAR ARMY, TWELVE FOR THE NATIONAL GUARD, 


MACHINES OF .THE FIRST AERO SQUADRON, UNITED STATES ARMY, AT FORT SILL, OKLAHOMA— 
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The Signal Corps Aviation School at 
San Diego, California, has established a 
remarkable record. During the first seven 
months of 1916 four thousand flights were 
made at this school, covering a distance of 
one hundred and eight thousand miles— 
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show elsewhere. The very atmosphere, in 
its different elements at various latitudes 
and altitudes, affects air-craft in different 
ways. As a result, fliers, civilian and mili- 
tary, makers, and technical men have been 
experimenting, and combined knowledge 

















VIEW OF THE RIO GRANDE, MARKING THE FRONTIER LINE BETWEEN TEXAS AND MEXICO, TAKEN 
FROM A RECONNOITERING AEROPLANE 


more than four times the distance around 
the world—and involving a total time in 
the air of eighteen hundred hours, with no 
fatal accidents and very little damage to 
the equipment. 

The development of air-craft is a world 
movement of first magnitude, and no one 
at present is wise enough to predict what 
will be accomplished in the air three years 
hence. This rapid development means, 
naturally, an equally rapid antiquation of 
material. 

Defects may show at any time. Some 
may show at one place that would never 


has now been increased by actual experi- 
ence in Europe and in Mexico. 


OUR AIR-CRAFT ON THE MEXICAN BORDER 


No little criticism followed because the 
eight machines which we had in Mexico 
last spring experienced repeated minor ac- 
cidents, so that they were out of commis- 
sion part of the time. But it must be re- 
membered that the concentration of the 
forces composing the expedition into Mex- 
ico marked a distinct step in military 
aviation in the United States. It was the 
first time this branch of the service had 
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A MARTIN TRAINING MACHINE IN USE BY THE AVIATION SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


been called upon to put a tactical unit in 
the field. 

There was only one such unit in the ser- 
vice—a small squadron, the First, at San 
Antonio, Texas. This, while equipped 
with as good material as could be obtained 
at the time, had only eight low-powered 
machines, which had already been in 
service for many months at the time of 
their transportation to the frontier. The 
high altitudes encountered in Mexico— 
up to twelve thousand feet —the vast 


distances to be covered, and the lack of 
cultivated areas and resources in general, 
made this theater of operations one of 
the most difficult that any army had 
ever entered. The few machines avail- 
able were rapidly used up, although they 
did a great amount of flying, and ren- 
dered extremely valuable service to the 
expedition. 

One deficiency which made itself very 
apparent was the trouble with propellers 
that was experienced in the high altitudes 

















A POWERFUL MACHINE OF THE TYPE KNOWN 
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NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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and dry atmosphere of northern Mexico. 
For a while the difficulty of keeping pro- 
pellers in condition, and obtaining suit- 
able ones, nullified the operations of the 
squadron. 

This, however, proved in the end to be 
an advantage, because experience was 
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dollars, the greatest sum up to that time 
that had been appropriated for aviation ‘n 
the army. A board of officers, who were 
experts in the construction and purchase 
of material, was assembled at Washington, 
and consulting engineers of the highest 
standing were obtained. 














THE MACHINE-SHOP OF THE FIRST AERO SQUADRON, UNITED STATES ARMY, AT FORT SILL, 
OKLAHOMA 


gained in the construction of propellers 
that could have been obtained in no other 


way. All sorts of propellers were ordered, 
a propeller-making plant was established 
at Columbus, New Mexico, and engineer- 
ing talent all over the country was enlisted 
in the solution of the problem. The re- 
sults have been satisfactory, and the 
squadron is now in service condition. 
The urgent deficiency act of last March 
gave the Aviation Section half a million 


This board recommended certain types 
of material to be bought; and, as a result, 
a squadron equipment of twelve military 
tractor biplanes was purchased and de- 
livered to the aero squadron with the ex- 
pedition. Other material was purchased 
for the squadron, so that it gradually be- 
came a splendidly equipped organization, 
complete in all details—that is, aeroplanes, 
motor-trucks, portable machine-shops, au- 
tomatic photographic apparatus, machine 





OUR NEW 
guns, shoulder-rifles, bombs, and other 
accessories. 

This squadron, as now equipped, is ren- 
dering invaluable service. At the time cf 
writing this article, it is regularly carrying 
the official mail from General Pershing’s 
headquarters in sixty-six minutes over a 
distance of one hundred and twenty miles. 
By supply-trucks the same journey takes 
three days. 


PLANS FOR AN EFFICIENT AIR SERVICE 


As a first step in the development of an 
efficient air service, the officers of the War 
Department consider it imperative to or- 
ganize a thoroughly reliable technical in- 
spection department, whatever else be 
done. Our splendid young officers are 
required to go into the air with certain 
machines, and it is plainly our duty to 
make sure that they are supplied with the 
very best machines obtainable. I think 
the army and the people will tolerate noth- 
ing less. The inspection department will 
not necessarily decide upon the design of 
air-craft, but it must be qualified to de- 
termine that the material of all kinds put 
into any machine is the best that can be 
procured. 

The Technical Aero Advisory and In- 
spection Board of the signal corps, as- 
sisted by consulting engineers, has sent out 
specifications for various types of aero- 
planes, has assisted manufacturers in the 
design of equipment of all sorts, and has 
availed itself of all sources of information 
—the Bureau of Standards, in particular 
—for tests of material. In addition, aero- 
planes of the latest type have been ordered 
from abroad. 

An inspection department, composed of 
civilian engineers, has been organized and 
distributed among the various factories 
that are manufacturing aeroplane equip- 
ment for the army. The field of inspec- 
tion not only embraces the manufacture 
of all sorts of heavier-than-air equipment 
for the Aviation Section, but extends also 
to the units in the field, and to the deter- 
mination of what materials must be ob- 
tained in advance for possible emergencies. 
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An aerostatic division has also been 
established. Its organization is now going 
forward, and recommendations have been 
made that the first balloon-school should be 
established at Fort Omaha, Nebraska. A 
large balloon-shed, a hydrogen gas-plant, 
and other equipment, is already there. 
Captive-balloon organizations will be 
equipped as soon as practicable, and in- 
struction with training dirigibles will be 
inaugurated. 

The San Diego Aviation School, which 
I have already mentioned, is one of the 
best in the world, and continues to turn 
out expert military aviators. In addition, 
a field-officer’s course in aviation has been 
established, where selected officers of the 
army at large will be sent, not to be 
trained as active pilots, but to acquire a 
practical understanding of the use of the 
aero in war. 

It has been found necessary to have a 
formula, in very general terms, giving the 
allowance of squadrons, or “ flights,”’ per 
division of troops for service in a cam- 
paign. This formula must serve as a 
guide for an estimation of the strength re- 
quired for any particular mobile military 
force. 

It is at present considered in military 
circles throughout the world—the figures, 
of course, are subject to change without 
notice—that an allowance of one squadron 
of twelve machines per division is a good 
basis to work on. This does not mean 
that each division would necessarily have 
its squadron, but that the general average 
would be according to this rule. It has 
likewise been estimated that if kept in 
constant use under war conditions a ma- 
chine will last three months, and there- 
fore it would require three additional 
machines, for replacement, to keep one 
machine in the air for one year. The 
estimated cost, inclusive of replacements, 
is something like fifty thousand dollars 
per machine. 


TWENTY-FOUR AERO SQUADRONS 


On the basis of these figures, the War 
Department has projected seven aero 
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squadrons for the regular army, twelve 
squadrons for the National Guard divi- 
sions, and five for the defenses on both 
coasts, besides aerostatic units for the 
mobile army and coast-artillery. The 
personnel of the air service will be made 
up from the regular army, both officers 
and enlisted men, from officers and en- 
listed men of the reserve corps, and from 
National Guard units. To train this per- 
sonnel, the facilities of the civilian schools 
will be utilized to their maximum, and 
finishing schools have already been estab- 
lished at Mineola, Long Island, in the 
Eastern Department, and at Chicago in 
the Central Department. 

With the arrangements that have been 
made, it is believed that the growth of this 
branch of the service will not only be com- 
paratively rapid, but will be based on 
sound principles that will be able to stand 
the test of any emergency. The field is 


an entirely new one for the United States 
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army. We have no precedent to go on, 
and therefore we cannot tell with certainty 
just how much time will be required vo 
train personnel and to develop material. 
Every known agency, however, for the 
development of both of these elements is 
being made use of. 

Congress has been generous in providing 
the War Department with sufficient funds 
for the Aviation Section. The plan of the 
General Staff, which has been approved 
by the Secretary of War, contemplates 
the eventual establishment of a separate 
air service, and is being carried out in 
every way practicable. 

Should the necessity arise for such 
separation, it is believed that it can be 
done by the end of 1917. Owing to the 
experience gained in this country as the 
result of reports received from abroad, 
quite a number of changes and additions 
will be necessary in any organic law for a 
separate air service. 


SECRETS OF THE SEA 


My hut by the sea was built 

Of the wrecks of long-lost ships. 
In the night its driftwood walls 

And the wind and waves have lips; 
As I lie in my bed they whisper to me 
Ot many an ocean mystery. 


I know where the great ships went 
That were never seen again; 
I know how the floor of the deep 
Became strewn with bones of men; 
I know who were cowards, I know who were brave, 
When men saw their sepulchers in the wave. 


I know where a submarine I'es, 
Where a drag-net smothered its crew; 
I know, when the fleets have fought, 
Which admiral’s tale is true; 
I know how Kitchener went to his death— 
With a prayer for England upon his breath! 


I know of a sealer’s crew 
That is freezing to death on a floe; 
How fishermen pay with their lives 
For the catch of the day, I know. 
As I rise each morn to fish in the sea, 
I ask: “ Will the night hear a tale about me?” 


Daniel M. Henderson 
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MID the fumes of blue smoke filling 
the little garage Brick Chapelli 
straightened up from his final 

touches under the lifted bonnet of his 
stripped gray speedster, shut off the racing 
engine, and with a satisfied air, wiping 
his hands on a greasy rag, awaited the 


arrival of the caller now crunching the 
driveway from the street to the garage 
door. 

He had noted the man turn in, hesitate, 
and continue. Some prospective clients 
acted that way. A professional, specialized 
“‘ motor-car detective ” was strange to the 
majority of people. 

“Yes, sir?” invited the red-headed 
Brick genially, with that engaging Irish 
grin which alone could have made him 
famous. 

“I’m looking for somebody named 
Brick Chapelli.” 

The speaker was a tall, spare individ- 
ual, well past middle age; of long beard 
beginning to grizzle perceptibly, of sober 
business suit, black tie, correct soft hat, 
and spectacled dark eyes that seemed 
rather worried. 

“Seek no further,” returned Brick. 
“Tm guilty!” 

“The motor-car detective?” 

The evident astonishment was only 
natural. Brick was accustomed to it. 
Few clients had at first sight accepted 
him—the youthful, wiry redhead, with 
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his Celtic mouth and slightly upturned 
nose, his jutting ears, his multitudinous 
freckles, and his wide Italian eyes—as a 
motor-car sleuth. 

He good-naturedly absorbed the implied 
doubt. 

“ The great and only. All work guar- 
anteed,” he assured. ‘“ What can I do 
for you?” 

“Well, I’m in trouble,” alleged the 
caller. “I received your announcement 
some weeks ago—” 

“ Mailed one to every car-owner in the 
county,” nodded Brick. ; 

“ And fortunately laid it aside where 
I could find it again. Now, I’ve had a 
car stolen. Do you think you could re- 
cover it?” 

“When was it stolen?” 

“Scarcely an hour back. I left it 
parked by the curb, in the shade, on a 
side street where we always leave it; and 
when I went to get it, I found that it was 
gone.” 

“What street?” came next in Brick’s 
rapid-fire series of questions. 

“C, between Fifth and Sixth.” 

“ What kind of a car?” 

“A Smith roadster—a small car, but 
very satisfactory.” 

“ New or old? What model?” 

“A 1916 car, which we bought only 
last June. It has never given us a bit of 
annoyance—” 
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“ T know the car,” spoke Brick quickly. 
“ Unit power-plant, engine three and a 
half by five, delivers about thirty. Have 
you told the police?” 

“ No, I haven’t.” The client nervously 
pulled his beard. “It’s my wife’s car. 
She is considerably younger than I am, 
and I want her tc have everything to 
make her happy; so I bought her this car 
for her own use. I rarely drive it. My 
duties are chiefly out at the university, 
where I am a professor—-I omitted to say 
that my name is Burton—and I go to 
and fro on the street-car, except when 
she is at liberty to take me. However, 
during her absence for a week-end at a 
friend’s house in Chatham Place, I drove 
down-town this morning, on some busi- 
ness; and as a consequence I’ve lost her 
car.” 

“ Huh!” 
luck!” 

“ Yes,” continued the professor. “ Very 
unfortunate—I quite agree. Now, I 
would not have her know of this for the 
world. She would be much annoyed and 
would tease me unmercifully. I should 
have removed the switch-key, or other- 
wise have disconnected it, as she has 
shown me. I fear I’m rather absent- 
minded.” 

“ Anybody stealing a car wouldn’t stop 
for a little thing like a switch-lock,” con- 
soled Brick. ‘So you haven’t told the 
police?” 

“Not yet. I should like the matter 
kept out of publicity. If the car can 
be recovered promptly through private 
sources, I would gladly pay well. I was 
much perplexed until I thought of your 
card. What can you do?” 

“Get your car,” asserted the brisk 
Brick. “Sure! Charges are a flat rate 
of fifty dollars. Expenses extra, but I’m 
a light eater when I’m on the trail. Usual- 
ly don’t stop to eat. What’s your license 
number?” 

“T haven’t the least idea. You see, 
my wife attends to those details,” con- 
fessed the professor, helpless. “I pre- 
sume she has it written down.” 


commented Brick. ‘“ Hard 
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“Don’t know factory number or en- 
gine number, either, then, I suppose?” 
The professor bewilderedly shook his 
head. “Any distinguishing marks— 
bumps or scratches?” 

“None that I’m aware of. 
might—” 

“ But you wouldn’t like to ask her, at 
this stage of the game?” 

“Oh dear, no!” protested Professor 
Burton. “ After I get the car back, I 
shall tell her everything, of course; but 
to inform her now how careless I have 
been would be very unpleasant.” 

“She has you buffaloed, old fellow,” 
conjectured Brick to himself, not without 
sympathy. But he only asked: “ Would 
you recognize the car if you saw it on 
the street?” 

“Yes, indeed,” blandly assured the 
professor. “It was specially painted in 
her favorite colors, and bears her mono- 
gram on the doors.” 

“What colors?” 

“ A light blue, with white wheels.” 

“For the love of Mike!” blurted 
Brick. ‘“ Why didn’t you say that be- 
fore? I’ve been asking you. Stolen 
about an hour ago, was it? From C, near 
Fifth?” 

“ Yes—an hour to an hour and a quar- 
ter ago, to be exact.” 

“ How much gas and oil in it?” was the 
next sharp question. 

“ That I can’t say. My wife has those 
things attended to—” 

But with an exclamation of impatience 
Brick was bounding up the stairs to his 
office and consultation-room in the upper 
half-story of the little garage. 

He hastily consulted a wall-map of city 
and county, on which were drawn distance 
circles. Then he grabbed the receiver 
from its hook and, scanning a pen-printed 
list tacked on the wall, began rapidly to 
call up numbers. His spasmodic, dynamic 
orders and queries reached the ears of the 
wondering professor below. 

“ Boulevard 4—3—7, please! Boule- 
vard Garage? Milt there? Hello! Brick 
talking. Seen a Smith 1916 roadster, blue 


My wife 





THE CAR AHEAD 


body, white wheels, pass about half an 
hour ago? No? All right! 

“West 1—o—o—3, please! Wayside 
Garage? Frank there? Who's talking? 
This is Brick Chapelli. Seen a Smith 
1916 roadster, blue body, white wheels, 
pass about half an hour ago? No? All 
right! 

“Park g—s, please! Hello! This 
you, Tom? Brick talking. Seen a Smith 
1916 roadster, blue body, white wheels— 
yes, that’s it! Half an hour ago? Head- 
ing north, were they? I'll be out.” 

He called central again. 

“Long distance, please. Hello! Let 
me have the Ready Service Garage, Platt- 
ville. Yes, that’s it. I’m Brick Chapelli, 
933 Monson Street. All right!” He 
waited. Presently the bell rang. “ Hello! 
Hello, Ready Service! Brick Chapelli 
talking, in the city. There’s a rg16 Smith 
roadster, blue body, white wheels, com- 
ing your way. What, just passed? 
Listen—it’s wanted. Phone in quick 
ahead of it, will you, and cut it off? Tell 
‘em to hold it. I'll be out as soon as pos- 
sible. Good-by!” 


II 


From the top of a home-made drafting- 
table Brick seized an old derby hat with 
brim cut away to a vizor effect in front. 
Then, clad as he was in his drab, stained 
creepers, he leaped down the stairs. 


“All aboard! Climb in!” he ordered. 
“T need you for identification.” 

“Have you found it?” queried the 
startled professor. 

“You bet! We’re on the track, any- 
way. I'll tell you as we travel. Climb 
in, if you’re going!” 

His client was a trifle slow. Not so 
the red-headed Brick. Even as the pro- 
fessor was adjusting his mind to the sud- 
den demand, and painstakingly entering 
behind the low dash, Brick had set spark 
and throttle and, springing to the front, 
had twisted the heavy crank. 

In a bellowing staccato the motor re- 
sponded, alert for action. Brick sprang 
in, released brake, depressed clutch- 


pedal, and, clanging home the outside 
control, his toe on the accelerator, shot 
the car from the doorway. The sudden 
movement jerked the professor back into 
the tilted seat; and when he had righted 
himself, with an alarmed exclamation, 
they were whirling into the street. He 
clung hard to hat and seat, for the power- 
ful machine had instantly struck its 
stride. 

“Where are we going?” he gasped. 

“Your car was about thirty miles out 
on the Horntown Road, last heard of. 
I’ve had ’em phone ahead to stop it at 
Horntown.”’ 

“ By gracious!” ejaculated the pro- 
fessor. “Quick work, upon my word! 
How did you happen to trace it so 
promptly?” 

“No happen—system,” rapped Brick. 
‘“‘ Have a map ruled off into ten-mile dis- 
tances from center of town. There are 
cnly so many roads out, and garages along 
every one. By phoning in a circle you 
can usually get word of it, if you keep 
trying, and the car’s heading out. The 
garage fellows all know me and know what 
I want.” ; 

‘“ Remarkable!”” mused the professor. 
“We shall probably recover this car, 
then, before my wife’s return, and I can 
tell her at my leisure.” 

“ Shouldn’t wonder if we did,” encour- 
aged Brick. 

They were bowling swiftly through the 
residence district, along the boulevard 
that stretched toward the north. With 
steady hum the old car reached hungrily, 
greedy of the throttle. 

“Is it quite safe to make such speed?” 

The professor’s beard was flattened, 
and his hat-brim flared back above his 
watering eyes. 

“ Sixty horse-power and weighs less ’n 
two thousand,” remarked Brick. “ We’re 
only doing forty miles. Gee, but that 
carbureter works great! Got it tuned 
just in time. Picks up nice, doesn’t 
she? Ever ride at seventy miles?” 

“No, sir!” 

“That’s when the road begins to rise 
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and hit you in the face,” cheerfully in- 
formed Brick. “I'll have to let her out 
a little now. Better hold on to your 
hair!” 

The thunderous hum swelled to a reso- 
nant roar as the car lunged. From city 
street they swept out into the county 
highway, whose level pave and easy curves 
beckoned them onward. The speedom- 
eter dial swung to forty-five—forty-seven 
—fifty—fifty-five; hung there on the 
straightaways, dropped, wavered, and 
crept up again on the curves. The cut- 
out was a steady blare; the stripped ma- 
chine quivered but ever clung to the road; 
the wind beat shrewdly against the un- 
shielded low dash and whistled past into 
their wake. 

The professor grasped his hat tightly, 
his spectacles were moist from his water- 
ing eyes, his beard was parted by the 
rush of the air. He did not look happy. 


Brick, slouched negligently while yet his 
every sense was alert for the first signal 


of distress from tire or engine—and no- 
body save he knew how closely he was 
watching—peering keenly ahead from 
under his grotesquely vizored hat, with 
wheel and throttle held the bellowing ma- 
chine to the mark. 

The scattered houses flashed past and 
were gone; the lawns and fences were 
only glimpses. Residents stared—peered 
after, excited or indignant. Machines 
bound townward veered widely, sensing 
an emergency in this on-rushing, devour- 
ing, bellowing racer, bearing a driver in 
garage creepers and an elderly citizen in 
whiskers. Outgoing machines, warned 
more by the exhaust than by the strident 
blasts of the hand-horn, gave plenty of 
room—were overtaken and instantly left 
behind. 

Sixty, announced the dial, as with a 
leap as of glee they changed from paving 
tc dirt road. The professor shouted in 
Brick’s ear: 

“Too fast, young man! 
Suppose we burst a tire?” 

“ Might as well burst at sixty as at 
fifty; but all right—lI’ll slack off.” 


Dangerous! 
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Brick raised his hand in response to a 
salute from a wayside garage, and, reduc- 
ing the throttle, slackened to a decorous 
forty-five. 

“TIT always like to be going a little 
faster than the fellow ahead,” he volun- 
teered, with his engaging grin; “ but we’ve 
got time enough. Only joy-riders would 
take a car out on this well-traveled road, 
and we'll let your party cool off a bit at 
Horntown.”’ 

At the next garage he halted abruptly. 
He seemed to have been expected; the 
proprietor had been gazing up the road, 
and waved in greeting. 

“ Hello! Going far?” 

“No, not far. Who was in that Smith 
roadster?” 

“Young fellow and his girl on a hurry 
call. They certainly were making time. 
Want ’em?” 

“We want the car, anyway!” quoth 
Brick. 

He was off again, starting on second 
and jumping at once into third and full 
speed. In an eddy of dust the garage 
man gazed after. 

“Lordy, but I’d like to catch that 
party!” vouchsafed Brick presently to his 
passenger. 

“ Do you know them?” asked the pro- 
fessor, interested. 

“ Know of them, if they’re the same,” 
rapped Brick. “ Sounds as if they were. 
A couple just like them have been work- 
ing up north,” he explained, “ and they’re 
pretty smooth. The police are looking 
for them. Must be twenty cars against 
them and their gang. They’ve turned 
some nifty tricks. When they don’t keep 
the car, they junk it and sell the parts; 
but this is the rawest deal yet. Wonder 
what their scheme is!” 

Brick cogitated. The professor groaned. 
The car forged along, rumbling stubborn- 
ly, under half throttle, as if demanding 
more freedom. 

“It’s my wife’s car,” mourned the pro- 
fessor. “I wouldn’t have lost it for her 
for a thousand dollars. You say they’ll 
junk it? Dear, dear!” 
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“ No, they won’t junk any new car,” 
mused Brick. “If they were only joy- 
riders, they might wreck it and leave it; 
but with a new car the best bet is they'll 
get somewhere as quick as they can, and 
sell it. They may have a fence within 
reach, where factory and engine numbers 
can be changed, and wheels painted dif- 
ferent. Anyway, they can easy forge a 
bill of sale, change license tags, and sell 
the machine to some small-town dealer, 
claiming they’re busted or going back 
home on the train. If you want your 
wife’s car before she knows it’s gone, 
we'll have to move fast!” 

“ As fast as you like, young man,” di- 
rected the professor grimly, and settled 
his hat more firmly on his head. 


ITI 


Tue car gladly took the throttle. Fifty, 
fifty-five, and sixty, again, with the dirt- 
surfaced road streaming underneath and 
the near landscape reeling in a furious 


dance. 

“ Have to stop at Plattville,” muttered 
Brick; and suddenly they were there, 
with grind of tires halting before the 
country shop whose sign proclaimed it as 
the Ready Service Garage. 

The hand-horn blared raucously. The 
garage man came out on the run. 

“ Hello, Brick! You seem to be in a 
hurry!” 

“ Hello yourself!” retorted Brick. “ Al- 
ways am. Did you phone Horntown, as 
I told you?” 

“ About that Smith 
They’re looking for it.” 

“Who are?” 

“ The cops. 

“* Good! 
yet?” 

“No, not yet, but they said they’d let 
me know.” 

“ Ring ’em up again, will you? Ask 
‘em what’s doing. The party ought to 
have been there long ago. It’s only 
twenty miles.” 

“ Sure!” 

The garage man obligingly darted into 


roadster? Yes. 


I caught the marshal.” 
Haven’t heard anything 


his office. Brick fidgeted. The professor 
groaned impatiently. The garage man 
came out. 

‘““ Nothing’s happened,” he reported; 
“but they’re still on the job.” 

“Shucks!” deplored Brick. “ How’s 
the cut-off, east?” he queried abruptly. 
“Ts it open?” 

“The Spring Hills road, you mean? 
It’s open at this end, but a road-gang’s 
working it, further along. You have to 
make a détour up over Hawk’s Nest, by 
the old grade—and you know what that 
is. People are all taking the lower road 
still, since the washouts. Don’t believe 
you could get through.” 

“Never mind! I'll put this old boat 
anywhere a dog can go,” retorted Brick. 
“Say, do you think you could identify 
that party?” 

“TI should say mot! Could identify the 
car, though. They stopped as if for gas, 
but before I got to the pump the phone 
rang, and when I came out they were 
beating it.” 

‘“* Shucks!”” mourned Brick. 
was it?” 

“No. You called up just after, but 
you were too late.” 

“ Good night,” said Brick; and, bearing 
the professor, was away again. “ Funny 
they’ve never shown up at Horntown,” 
he mused. “ How was she shod?” he 
demanded of his passenger. ‘ What 
tires did she have on? The original 
equipment — ironclad non-skids all 
round?” 

“T should rather imagine so. I’m sure 
I have not given that detail much atten- 
tion. Of course, anything that my wife 
desired, she purchased; but I don’t recall 
the item of new tires.” 

3rick grunted. 

“ What’s the mileage on the car? ‘Not 
over fifteen hundred, is it?” 

“How far had my wife driven it? 
About a thousand miles, I heard her say 
recently.” 

“Mostly on pavement, I suppose,” said 
Brick. “ There ought to be plenty non- 
skid left.” 


“ My call, 
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“ All I hope is that there'll be some- 


of the car left—enough for us to take 
back and repair before she gets home,” 
voiced the professor. 

“ You'll get all the car back, or noth- 
ing at all,” grinned Brick, with his eyes 
fastened on the road. Suddenly he pulled 
up short, craning to peer alongside. 
“ They’ve taken the Spring Hills cut-off. 
See those fresh tracks? That’s ironclad 
non-skid.” 

With a bound and a swerve the gray 
speedster entered the narrower road which 
here branched off sharply to the right, 
toward the line of hills. 

“Sure you didn’t fill up with gas to- 
day or yesterday?” the detective asked 
suspiciously. 

“T am.” 

“Or with oil or water?” 

“No, sir. As long as the car worked 
perfectly—” 

“Of course!” consented Brick, with 
a trace of irony. “Why should you? 
Well, now’s our chance to overhaul ’em. 
Something’s liable to go wrong—gas, oil, 
or water—or the Hawk’s Nest grade. 
Expect they count on crossing over, but 
they don’t know what they’re running 
into.” 

This was a wild ride. Not only was 
the road narrow and winding, with in- 
frequent turnouts, but it was deep with 
dust, concealing the ruts, and heavy with 
long sand stretches. Brick drove relent- 
lessly. The powerful car, rumbling and 
bellowing, tore through dust and sand 
alike. 

Settled to his job, Brick pressed stead- 
ily on the throttle and hung to the wheel. 
Jolted and tossed, and clinging with both 
hands, the professor uttered not a pro- 
test. Something of the fierceness of the 
chaSe had evidently entered into his 
being; and ever the telltale tracks of the 
car ahead showed on the road before the 
pursuers. 

The up-grade was constant—that and 
the heaviness of the road being demon- 
strated more by the blue smoke beginning 
to mingle with the dust-cloud behind than 
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by any faltering of the machine. It was 
a brute for work, that speedster! 

They thundered across washes and 
over several lately repaired wooden cul- 
verts. Now they arrived at the forking 
of the trail, where a barricade closed the 
main road, and a painted sign, with arrow 
pointing—‘ Best Temporary Road ”— 
directed to the left, toward the closely 
rising hills. 

“ Here’s where we begin to do busi- 
ness,” grunted Brick, as he veered sharp- 
ly aside into the détour. “‘ Best tem- 
porary road,’ they say. I’d hate to tackle 
a worse one! It’s a corker. I pity that 
party in the Smith. They’re boiling her 
already—see?”’ 

He nodded at the road, marked along 
its middle with a dark, uneven streak of 
dribbled water. At the sight the pro- 
fessor groaned. 

“* My wife’s car, and they’ll ruin it!” he 
wailed. “I wouldn’t have had this hap- 
pen, by my fault, for—” 

“Oh, maybe not so bad,” consoled 
Brick. “ Ii she overheats and freezes up, 
we'll catch ’em all the quicker. You can 
get new bearings cheaper than you can 
get a new car.” 

The détour was an old road, little 
traveled, its twain ruts cutting through 
the gravelly brush, up a steeply shelving 
draw. Suddenly the draw closed, and 
the road continued, slanting with a series 
of loops, and mounting to the higher 
country. 

“T declare!” 
plainly apprehensive. ‘Can we?” 

“What?” blurted Brick, scornful. 
“Make this? It’s only the beginning. 
Wait till you see the big grade. Sure we 
can make it, and then some! If some- 
body ‘ll hold down my front end, with 
this machine I can climb a tree.” 

In third speed they rumbled up, the 
car tugging stoutly, and taking turn after 
turn, slope after slope. It throbbed with 
energy. It asked no favors, yet. The 
crest appeared nigh; but when they de- 
bouched from the last turn, and almost 
reversed direction, another hill rose be- 


ejaculated the professor, 
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fore, up which wound the road again, a 
yellowish seam in the lonesome, billowy, 
brushy slopes. 

“They’re still boiling her,” quoth 
Brick gleefully. “They dassen’t quit; 
but they haven’t struck real trouble yet. 
That commences when they hit one of 
those forty-per-cents with their gas or 
water a little low, or their oil gone. Then 
it’s either turn around and back up, or 
cuit and coast down. No room to turn, 
though. This is the Hawk’s Nest climb. 
Ever hear of it?” 

The professor shook his dubious head. 
The dust was thick upon his beard and 
skin, and he peered before. 

The gray speedster strove gallantly, 
and the plume of blue smoke issued 
denser from its hammering exhaust. 


Brick smartly shifted to intermediate, 
and they forged on, with an increased but 
regular staccato, between a high sand- 
stone wall on the one hand and a cafon 
drop on the other. 


The grade was so steep that the pro- 
fessor leaned forward. Up, up they 
toiled, hugging the wall, jounced on the 
cross-ruts where the rains had washed, the 
tilted radiator on a level with their eyes, 
but the roar of the engine interrupted 
never, and the gears maintaining their 
steady, raucous whine. 

“‘ Smell ’em?” spoke Brick, sniffing the 
hot sunshine. 

He shut down cautiously as the car 
rounded another of the abrupt curves— 
and then, with quick rasp of the emer- 
gency brake, stopped short, not ten feet 
behind a stalled roadster. 


IV 


Tue roadster was in an awkward posi- 
tion—slued at an angle, with one rear 
wheel over the road’s edge, as if the car 
had been backed down from the steep 
rise immediately before and had missed 
direction. The other rear wheel had been 
blocked with a rock. Through the coat- 
ing of dust showed blue body and white 
wheels. The hood was up, but a young 
man, perspiring and grimy and evidently 
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well fagged, stood beside the machine, 
his face turned anxiously as if in antici- 
pation of that succor which must have 
been signaled for some time. 

The professor ejaculated. Jamming 
his brake harder, and twisting his front 
wheels for further safety, Brick alertly 
sprang out. 

“Well, how do you like it?” he de- 
manded, with his grin. “ What’s the 
matter?” 

“She won’t make that grade,” panted 
the young man. “I tried to back down, 
and ran off.” He glanced covertly at the 
professor. “I don’t know what to do. I 
can’t get traction to pull out, and the 
gas doesn’t flow.” The air about the car 
still reeked with burned oil. “‘ Carbureter 
sucks.” 

“You can’t hang there long—that’s a 
cinch,” remarked Brick. 

He advanced until he could look into 
the car. A woman sat in the driver’s seat, 
her foot determinedly upon the service- 
brake pedal, pressing it home. Her fea- 
tures were screened by a dusty blue veil, 
but apparently she was young. 

“ What’s the matter in there?” 
manded Brick. 

“ Takes both sets of brakes to hold,” 
asserted the young man. 

“So you got out and left her to do 
the holding,” commented Brick, sarcastic. 
“ That’s safer!” 

“T had to get out to see to things. I 
was going to walk back for help,” returned 
the young man sullenly. “ The starter 
won’t work any more.” 

“No; you can’t expect to run on the 
starter very long,” censured Brick. “ This 
car isn’t an electric. You’re pitched so 
your gas is all piled up at the wrong end 
of the tank. She’s red-hot, too. But 
all right—I’ll tow you out.” 

“You think you can? Up that grade?” 
faltered the woman. 

“JT don’t think. I know!” returned 
Brick positively. 

“ Oh, I hope so!” 

Her foot upon the brake-pedal trem- 
bled slightly, as with weariness, but she 


de- 
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pressed firmly. Brick noted her distress, 
and hustled for his own car. 

“Can you pass?” queried the waiting 
professor nervously. 

“ Reckon I can. I need only fifty-six 
inches—or sixty, counting for the tires. 
That’s one beauty of having no fenders. 
If I can’t, I'll pull ’em out backward,” 
declared Brick the indomitable. 

He hopped into the rumbling machine, 
engaged low gear, grasped the emergency 
brake, and cautiously let in the clutch. 
Slowly he edged forward, creeping inch 
by inch. His wheel-hubs grazed the wall 
on the one side, and at the scant half- 
inch to spare on the other the woman 
uttered a little exclamation. He squeezed 
through the narrow space, emerged, halt- 
ed, jammed on the brake again, and 
sprang out. 

He jerked a coil of rope from the rear 
compartment, and rapidly knotted one 
end around the front axle of the tilted 
Smith. He passed the other end around 


the housing of his own rear axle, drew the 
rope taut, and fastened it. 

“ You get in there,” he bruskly ordered 
the young man, “ and do as I say. Hold 
her with the brakes till I’ve started and 
the rope stretches; then release the foot- 
brake and work the hand-brake mighty 


When she moves ahead, let 
Sure you're 


carefully. 
go all and watch your wheel. 
in neutral, are you?” 

“ No—lI threw into low,” faltered the 
woman. “I thought that was safer, to 
help hold.” 

“ You’ve got sense!” approved Brick. 
“ But you'd better go into neutral, or 
there "Il be so much drag that the rope 
may bust. After we’ve started, you can 
throw into intermediate. Get in,” he or- 
dered again. 

Suddenly the woman spoke with de- 
cision from behind her veil. 

“ T won’t have him in the car with me 
she cried. “ Oh, I won’t have him!” She 
shrank as if from the companionship. “ I 
can do it! I can manage everything 
myself!” 

“Not on your life!” protested Brick. 


'»? 


“ You're tired already, and that job needs 
muscle at the brakes.” 

The young man had flushed awkward- 
ly; but the professor, who had been sit- 
ting with curiously white and stony face, 
abruptly left the seat. 

“T’ll attend to it,” he said. 

“You?” she gasped. 

“Yes. Move over, please.” 

“Act quick, then,” warned Brick, 
watching narrowly. “That rock may 
twist.” , 

The professor climbed in and replaced 
her foot with his, as she slipped aside. 
The poised car creaked ominously as the 
change was made. 

“You can get in here with me, if you 
want to,” Brick curtly invited the young 
man. 

With never a word, he did so. Brick 
maneuvered deftly; with head turned, he 
gave gear and throttle and clutch, and 
slacked his brake. 

“Remember what I said!” he called 
back. 

The engine barked lustily, the rope 
tightened, the rear wheels spun, caught, 
the car bucked and tugged, the cut-out 
bellowed, coughing smoke. The roadster 
trembled and moved ahead. Its wheel 
shot gravel into the cafion, but gained the 
solid edge. 

“ Let go!” shouted Brick. 

Rapidly gathering momentum, the gray 
speedster, twitching and roaring, toiled 
stanchly up the steep, and the roadster 
followed. 

“ Mighty near a forty-per-cent grade,” 
murmured Brick, relaxed. “ But watch 
her climb! Some little old car, bo; some 
little old car!” 

“ That roadster’s about out of gasoline,” 
apologized the young man. 

Brick grunted. 

“Shucks! She’s power enough to 
climb the side of a house on a pint, if you 
work her right and the feed’s right. She’s 
frozen half tight for want of water. You 
ought not to have driven her that way.” 

They reached the top, and were on a 
level, across which the road lay straight, 
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as for the farther side and a descent. 
Brick halted. The rope slacked, and the 
car behind stopped. Brick grinned tri- 
umphantly. 

“ We'll go on just as we are, professor,” 
he called. ‘“ You can take care of your 
party and I'll take care of mine, around 
down to Horntown. We’ve got your car, 
and we’ve got them!” 

But the woman interrupted. With an 
impulsive movement she threw back her 
veil, revealing a face teat-stained and 
young and beautiful. 

“No!” she appealed. “Not that! I 
won’t be towed. It’s too shameful.” She 
turned, with appeal more desperate, to 
the professor. “Take me home, John! 
I didn’t mean to do this. It started as 
a joke. I didn’t intend to goso far. He” 
—evidently she referred to the young 
man, and her tone was contemptuous— 
“ wouldn’t turn back. He insisted on 


driving, and he wouldn’t turn back. I 
know it was reckless of me—but I thought 
of it as only a joke, dear; and then, and 


then, he kept on going. Wm not bad, 
John—you know that. I hate him! I 
want you to take me home. Home, John! 
Don’t you believe me?” 

The professor looked at her with a 
searching look that scanned her hungrily. 
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She met his gaze fully. His features 
drooped and softened; his eyes filled, and 
his mouth quivered under his dust-laden 
beard. He steadied himself and spoke 
clearly. 

“T think,” he announced to Brick, 
“that with your permission I’ll cast off 
the rope and take my wife home—that 
is, if the car will run.” 

“Oh, it will run!” she cried gladly. 
“We can crank it by hand. I’m sure 
there’s some gas.” 

“ Holy smoke!” Brick had said, at- the 
professor’s announcement. He allied. 
“ Sure thing it ‘Il run,” he agreed. “ Bat- 
tery’s probably on the bum, but you can 
crank by hand and spin her on the mag, 
and after that she’ll shoot. Keep to your 
left, cross the mesa, and you can coast 
cown a'most to Horntown, and get gas 
and oil and water there. I’ll go back the 
way we came. But what ’ll I do with this 
guy?” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders 
defiantly. 

“ Dump me anywhere in town,” he di- 
rected. “I expect I’ve made a darned 
fool of myself!” 

“Yes,” agreed Brick, disgruntled. 
“You’re easy money. I thought I was 
after the real thing. Don’t talk to me!” 


MY WORLD 


Att skies, all ways, all climes, 
Are but one region fair; 
Unbarriered is the wondrous world 
If only you are there. 


What though old earth may have 
A dome of azure skies, 

*Tis but the faint reflex of all 
That rounds in your dear eyes. 


And happy is the way, 
Though in a desert Jand, 
If close within my clasp I feel 
The pressure of your hand. 


And climes? Where’er I go 
‘Tis floral, perfumed South, 
If on my longing lips I feel 


The warmth of your sweet mouth! 


Lily Young Cohen 
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CHAPTER I 


THE GOSPEL MILL 


T was stifling in the Gospel Mission. A 
sullen fetor brooded on the dim air, 
only half-lighted by two or three in- 
effectual incandescents under tin shades. 
Not even the metal receptacles of disin- 


fectant hung on the grimy, blue-painted 
walls—walls cheerless as those of a prison- 
cell—could absorb the miasmatic effluvia 
of rum, tobacco, and dirt emanating from 
the sailors, longshoremen, bums, and ho- 
boes crowded on the benches. Crowded 
there this evening; for outside reigned 
King January, and inside the place an 
air-tight stove, red-hot, gave respite from 
the hoar clutches of the night. 

Bradford Chandler Vinton hesitated at 
the door. He drew back a moment from 
that suffocating stench; then he pushed 
forward and slid into a seat between a 
negro sailor and a loose-lipped derelict 
with a cropped poll. Every scent and 
sight of the Gospel Mission repelled the 
aristocrat; but he had walked down the 
steps of his father’s house on Marlborough 
Street, two hours ago, determined to ex- 
plore the darker by-paths of the city, bent 
on beholding some of the phenomena of 
which his sociology course had told him, 
and not so soon would he cry quits. 

On foot, through unaccustomed ways 
glaring with lights of pawn-shop, penny 


arcade, and saloon, he had come hither. 
He had scouted through dim, foul, crook- 
ed alleys where overturned ash-barrels, 
broken bottles, and scattered garbage de- 
fied all city ordinances—alleys which he 
could not reconcile with Back Bay con- 
cepts of the Board of Health—alleys 
where disease and crime laired unde- 
tected, and where vague lights in slum 
windows revealed silhouettes of unreal 
dwellers in a world that was to him su- 
premely unreal. 

He had tarried to peer at push-carts 
that displayed strange, repellent wares 
under flaring gasoline-torches; to view 
second-hand clothing establishments of the 
Chosen People; to observe hot-dog men 
with nickel-plated stoves, where fires un- 
der septic sausages cast wavering lights 
across foul sidewalks. He had loitered in 
the cold to spy in at the windows of low 
groggeries, of sailors’ slop-shops, of curious 
Italian groceries where you could buy 
enormous round loaves of hard bread, or 
peppers in a string, or dried cuttlefish, 
if you so chose. 

He had jostled through a malodorous 
crowd to watch policemen haul a “drunk,” 
cursing and slobbering, up the steps of a 
station-house; and then he had fared on- 
ward, to wonder and to grieve at the 
swarming ugliness of the North End, 
squalid beneath the brooding melancholy 
of the Old North spire. 
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All this and more, much more, Vin- 
ton’s unclouded blue eyes had sorrow- 
fully beheld. His heart had mourned 
at the sights and sounds of this ancient 
quarter, once core and center of the proud 
City of the Triple Hills, now abandoned 
to the base uses of adversity. This swarm- 
ing, foreign misery, in buildings some of 
which still boasted colonial fanlights and 
brass knockers at their doors, had filled 
him with a poignant sense of desecration. 
The untended God’s acre of Copp’s Hill, 
now girt by tall, unclean tenements, had 
immeasurably depressed him. Unspeak- 
ably pathetic had seemed the vague, 
ghostly gravestones, falling to decay— 
gravestones of Boston’s sturdy Revolution- 
ary patriots, among them more than one 
Vinton—fenced off from present degenera- 
tion by a leaning palisade of iron bars. 

So the explorer had wandered on and on, 
shivering a little in his fur-lined over- 
coat, striving vainly from this sad reality 
to evoke the spirit of another and a braver 
time. Then, down a slit of an alley with 


the alluring appellation of Boggs Court, 
his eye had caught the sign of the Gospel 
Mission. 

Just that one additional touch had been 
lacking for the article he now rather 
thought he would write for the Alumni 
Review, on “Intimate Aspects of Old Bos- 


ton.” So he had drifted thither, despite 
all misgivings of the heart; and now he 
sat on the drab bench, between a negro 
sailor and a highly unwashed fellow who 
might well be an ex-jailbird and present 
booze-fighter—and who in fact was both— 
waiting for the work of salvation to begin. 
“ H-m!” grunted Vinton, as he shrank 
from contact with his neighbors and 
peered about the mission, “ this field may 
be white for the harvest, but it would be 
a devilish lot whiter if these ruffians had a 
judicious laying-on of soap and water!” 
His eyes wandered about the reeking, 
unventilated hole of misery. Tron pillars, 
originally painted blue, but begrimed to a 
neutral tint by many unclean hands, sup- 
ported a cracked and smoky ceiling. 
Along the walls hung tin signs, bearing 
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scriptural texts and other exhortations— 
among them this warning: 


Ten Cents Fine for Spitting on the Floor! 


A sink and a faucet with a cup chained 
thereto decorated one corner. On a low, 
railed platform stood a parlor-organ of 
prehistoric vintage. The middle of the 
stage was occupied by a kind of pulpit, 
from one corner of which depended a 
metal triangle, such as the drummer uses 
in a theater orchestra. Behind the pulpit 
more placards were nailed, on which in 
large letters were painted hymns of the 
“ shouting” variety—parodies of popular 
songs, the jargon of the music-hail trans- 
muted to the work of grace. 

Vinton, of Marlborough Street, observed 
all these curious features, sniffed uneasily, 
opened the stifling folds of his greatcuat, . 
and fell to studying the human elements 
of the picture. Strange, unfamiliar ele- 
ments they were, to him; for the most part 
desperately bad. Rough types of men sur- 
rounded him, raveled threads of the warp 
and woof of life’s fabric; men of divers 
nations, four or five of them black. Sailors 
and roustabouts were there, out-o’-works 
and won’t-works, hoboes, panhandlers, 
and roughs; some with prison records, 
others deserving them; some just unfortu- 
nate down-and-outers, seeking a little re- 
spite from the cold. 

There were women, too—women such 
as Vinton had rarely seen. Two of the 
front benches were almost filled with them. 
Some, he thought, surely must be outcasts 
of the streets; others might be regular 
mission-workers. For the most part stout, 
formless, unlovely females, they exhibited 
forbidding faces, hopeless clothing, and 
extraordinary head-gear. Vinton shud- 
dered as he peered at them. 

One woman in particular drew his at- 
tention—a dirty, masculine, wrinkled, 
clay-faced old creature with a protruding 
under lip and a long nose. A checked 
mackinaw swaddled her shoulders; a 
man’s felt hat covered her short, uncombed 
gray hair. As each newcomer entered, 
this hag turned to blink at the door. 
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What might her record have been, 
Vinton wondered? An _ ex-convict, a 
“ booster ”"—as the underworld calls a 
shoplifter—or even something more sin- 
ister? Vinton did not know; but as he 
looked at her, he felt a strong repugnance. 

Up and down the aisle the evangelist 
was passing, with a word to Tom, Dick, 
and Harry; a hand-shake, perhaps a slap 
on the shoulder for some especially de- 
jected derelict. He seemed to know many 
of these wretches, these “ mission stiffs ” 
—men who in hard winters probably made 
@ business of getting saved for the sake of 
warmth, a crust, a cup, and, by great 
luck, a “ doss,” or bed, from time to 
time. 

The evangelist was shabby, thin, and 
nervous, rather turning toward baldness, 


. and with a shrewd, quick eye. Was he 


sincere? Impossible to tell! He, too, 
Vinton thought, might be “ getting his,” in 
this work. Perhaps he used the mission as 
an excuse for collecting funds from the 
charitable well-to-do. Harry Kemp’s poem 
on the subject recurred to Vinton’s well- 
stocked mind: 


We huddled in the mission, 
For it was cold outside, 
An’ listened to the preacher 
Tell of the Crucified. 
Without, a sleety drizzle 
Cut deep each ragged form, 
An’ so we stood the talkin’ 
For shelter from the storm. 
They spoke of good an’ evil, 
An’ offered saving grace, 
An’ some showed love of mankind 
A shinin’ in their face; 
An’ some was urgin’ on us 
What they believed was true; 
But some their graft was workin’, 
The same as me an’ you. 


An unusual commotion at the door drew 
Vinton’s eyes. The evangelist was hasten- 
ing thither, a smirk on his thin lips, 
his hand extended. 

Vinton beheld a woman entering—a wo- 
man not like these other women; a young 
woman, wholesome, clear-eyed, smiling; a 
woman whose mere presence seemed to 
purify the rank and stifling atmosphere. 
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Her smile was not of the lips alone, but 
also of the eyes. Vinton got an impres- 
sion of trim competence from the frost- 
ruddied cheeks, the little round toque of 
squirrel fur, the long, brown corduroy coat, 
tight-buttoned to the firm chin. With 
reviving interest he sat up and frankly 
stared at her. 

“Glad to see you, Sister Alden!” 
greeted the evangelist, shaking her hand. 
“ Afraid you wasn’t comin’— it’s so nippin’ 
cold, an’ all.” 

“T don’t mind the cold, Mr. Crawley,” 
she answered, drawing off her worn gloves. 
‘“* Hope I haven’t kept you waiting? Krag 
wouldn’t let me away from the theater 
any sooner.” 

“Oh no, no, sister, you haven’t kep’ 
us waitin’ any to speak of, but we're 
all ready to begin reapin’ the sheaves. 
A goodly harvest here to-night! Lots of 
brands to be plucked from the burnin’!” 
The man’s voice struck Vinton as thin and 
disagreeable. “A great movin’ of the 
Spirit!” 

He led her up the aisle, under the vague 
lights. Her presence, in the stifling reek, 
seemed like that of fresh-cut roses in a 
hospital ward. Smiling still, she nodded 
to the outcasts as she went, and many 
blurred eyes brightened, many brutalized 
faces lighted at her greeting. 

So they reached the little platform. 
There the girl took off her hat and coat, 
disclosing masses of tawny hair parted 
on one side and drawn away toward the 
back of her finely-molded neck. She was 
plainly dressed in a white shirt-waist and 
a black serge skirt that showed satisfying 
lines. Around her throat Vinton saw a 
silver chain with a little anchor hanging 
therefrom. 

Thus much he noted as she laid her hat 
and coat on one of the drab chairs and 
sat down. Then Mr. Crawley beckoned 
to a massive, hard-faced woman with sev- 
eral chins. 

“Mrs. Hession, will you play for us?” 
asked he. 

Nodding, Mrs. Hession murmured that 
she would, and heavily took her place at 
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the organ. A stir of animation passed 
through the audience. The social wreckage 
pulled itself together, in anticipation of 
music and exhortation. The labor of sal- 
vation was about to begin. 

“ Men,” exclaimed the missionary, 
joining his finger-tips and facing the ranks 
of misery, “ we will open business in this 
gospel mill to-night, with No. 3 on the 
wall, here.” He jerked his thumb at one 
of the tin placards behind him. “ Let’s 
have a regular singin’-bee here. Get your 
steam up, fellers! Get into the glory 
works when the whistle blows! Now go 
to it!” 

The grim-faced Mrs. Hession, at the 
organ, droned a chord. Miss Alden stood 
up and smiled again at the unsayory mob 
—a smile that somehow seemed to mother 
every wretch, a smile maternal, softening, 
healing to hard souls and bruised hearts. 

Vinton felt a subtle thrill at sight of 
that smile, those fine and even teeth, that 
poised self-possession indicative of great 
reserve-power. He noted that the girl’s 
eyes, set well apart, showed an honest 
clarity. Frowning a little, he vaguely won- 
dered why she should be here—here, of all 
places, and on such a night! 

But already the music had launched 
into ragged discord. The evangelist waved 
his bony hands on high, Mrs. Hession 
pumped the organ vigorously, and in the 
hoarse and dissonant chorus of an old- 
time minstrel song—through the rough 
fabric of which the girl’s voice wove gold- 
en threads—arose the hymn: 


“ Oh, I think I’d better telephone to glory; 
I need salvation bad, indeed I do—oo—oo! 

I want to hear again the blesséd story; 
That’s the only dope to pull me through! 

I know it’s not too late for my redemption, 
Wherever I may roam; 

I'll telephone to glory, angels there will hear 

my story, 

And they'll call me to come—back—home!” 


Beside Vinton, the loose-lipped man 
was beating time with a knotted hand 
and singing out of tune; singing flat, as 
drunks always sing. The alcoholic reek 
of the fellow’s breath was sickening. Twice 
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through the audience bawled the doggerel, 
while Vinton cringed with aversion. Far 
from orthodox as he was, he shrank from 
such crude barbarism. More than this, 
though he hardly realized it, and quite 
failed to analyze the meaning of his emo- 
tion, he sensed a kind of vicarious shame 
at sight of such a girl facing so degraded 
an audience, singing for these brutes, ex- 
posing herself to their unchastened eyes. 

“ Rotten!” shouted the missionary, 
seizing a little iron bar and smiting the 
metallic triangle, so that its clangor filled 
the place. “ Punk singin’! I could make 
more noise all by my lonesome Next 
time we gotter do better ’n that, or we’ll 
shut up shop an’ blow! Now, tackle No. 
1. Lift her up, all o’ you!” He spoke 
with truculent emphasis, shaking the iron 
at his audience. “Go on, sing it! One, 
two, three—now!” 

Again the raucous voices raised the 
chant: 


“It’s a long, long way to get salvation, 
It’s a long way—to go! 

It’s a long, long way to get salvation, 
But it’s mighty good, I know! 

Good-by sin an’ Satan, 
Farewell grief an’ care! 

It’s a long, long way to get salvation, 
But my heart’s—right there!” 


Silence fell again. 
gelist shook his head. 

“ Well, we staggered through it,” said 
he; “but it was pretty punk. Try it 
again! Only the ladies sing, this time. 
You men whistle it. Get busy!” 


Scowling, the evan- 


“It’s a long, long way to get salvation—” 


The shrill piping of the women, the out- 
of-tune whistling of the men, anc the 
evangelist’s banging on the triangle pro- 
duced a most excruciating discord. Vin- 
ton felt sick with shame for the girl, as 
he watched her face and heard her voice 
of rare sweetness and power rising above 
the raw dissonance. 

He shifted his feet, breathed heavily 
the thick and stifling air, and leaned far 
back. His head came in contact. with 
something soft and pulpy. This some- 
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thing proved to be the bulbous nose of a 
hobo, bowed in slumber, bending away 
forward on the bench behind him. With 
a shudder of repulsion, Vinton straight- 
ened up again. 

“ What a den of misery!”’ he muttered. 
“ By Jove, what a den!” 

But now the hymn was finished, and 
Miss Alden had sat down again. Vinton 
sighed with relief. The missionary had the 
floor. Clapping his hands, he cried loudly: 

“ Well, boys, that was better! You’re 
fierce on the singin’, but you'll get by on 
the whistlin’. Maybe you can whistle 
your way into salvation, if you can’t sing 
your way in. Now forget it, an’ listen 
te me, an’—I’ll hand you some right dope 
on glory.” 

Vinton paid little heed. He was study- 
ing the face of Miss Alden, who sat quietly, 
smiling a little as she listened to the shouts 
of the evangelist. Vinton thought he had 


never beheld a finer face than hers, or 
heard a worse delivery than the mission- 


ary’s. With that singsong, nasal speech 
and that ever-recurring pause after the 
word “ and,” the fellow would have driven 
a critical audience into the street. 

But this audience, comfortably warm, 
had no mind to be critical. Murmurs of 
approval rose on the air, mingled with a 
few wavering cries of “ Amen!” 

“ Lots o’ you men is jailbirds, I know, 
an’—hard nuts,” the evangelist shouted, 
“but it don’t make no difference above. 
There was Floochey Campbell used to 
come here, an’—he was a dope-fiend, a 
forger, an’—a rummy, but the Lord done 
a work of grace in his heart, an’—he died 
last month, down to Deer Island, with his 
name wrote in the book o’ life! No mat- 
ter if your feet is cold, fellers, so long’s 
you got the fire o’ salvation in your hearts! 
No matter if you’re cold an’—hungry, an’ 
—ain’t got no job, just get salvation an’ 
—you'll walk out that there door happy 
as a clam, an’—saved!” 

From several directions Vinton heard 
furtive snores. One or two men coughed. 
Many heads were bowed, now, though 
not in prayer—bowed, or nodding. 
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“ Amen!” rose a voice here and there 
among the women. “ Amen an’ glory!” 

“Get warm!” vociferated the mission- 
ary. “ Come an’—get warm at the fire of 
life, because there’s always somethin’ doin’ 
here all the time, an’—the Lord is always 
here! Come back to your Father, men! 
The table’s all spread, an’—all you got to 
do is set down an’—partake of it. Here 
is where you can get vaccinated an’—in- 
oculated against sin! The longer you stay 
in the gutter, the deeper it will become, 
till it becomes a grave!” 

Some of the wretches were moaning, 
now; more were asleep. The evangelist 
seemed to accept all this as a tribute to 
his eloquence. With increasing fervor he 
shouted: 

“ Prodigals, come! Come an’—set the 
joy-bells ringin’ in your hearts an’—in 
heaven. Sing No. 4, about the joy-bells! 
Lift her! Your last singin’ was pretty 
bum. I guess your pipes must ha’ got 
froze up to-night. Everybody take a good 
slant at No. 4, now, an’—get busy. While 
you’re liftin’ her, them that wants the 
waters o’ salvation can come forward an’ 
—be saved! Now, all together!” 

Again the hoarse, harsh voices mingled 
with the girl’s pure tones as the hymn 
filled the dark and stifling mission: 

“ Joy-bells ringin’ in your heart, 
Joy-bells ringin’ in your heart! 

Take salvation here below 

With you everywhere you go; 

It will-keep the joy-bells ringin’ in your heart!” 


CHAPTER II 


THE MISSION SINGER 


VINTON could tolerate no more. Sud- 
denly he felt an overwhelming desire to 
be gone. Unable longer to endure the 
place, he got up, shoved past the negro 
sailor beside him, who was rocking and 
moaning with religious exaltation, and 
reached the aisle. 

“That’s the stuff, brother!” cried the 
evangelist, above the shouting of the hymn. 
“Come to glory, sinner, come! The Lord 
won't throw you just because you’re classy 
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an’—got fine clothes on. All are welcome. 
He ain’t got no prejudices, just so you’re 
a sinner. Come, brother, come!” 

Vinton stood there hesitant for a mo- 
ment, just a little confused by this unex- 
pected appeal. He saw many eyes fixed 
on him with wonder. Miss Alden was 
looking at him, too, as she sang—looking 
at him with a little line of doubt drawn 
down between her brows. Vinton felt his 
face begin to burn. 

“ Come, sinner, be the first to-night!” 
vociferated the missionary, stretching out 
his hands. Never in his life had he caught 
so fine-looking a fish. Excitement shone 
in his face. “ Oh, be the first to set the 
joy-bells ringin’! Come, sinner, come— 
halleluiah! Come!” 

He made as if to descend from the plat- 
form. Vinton, foresensing the horrible 
embarrassment of the situation, should 
the evangelist reach him, plead with him, 
amd involve him in an argument before 
that gang of ruffians and unfortunates, 
turned and hastily retreated. 

The hymn wavered and broke. The 
cries of “ Amen!” and “ Glory!” ceased. 
Everybody was craning an eager neck at 
him. The~young aristocrat felt that he 
had unwittingly created almost a scandal, 
and the burning of his face grew hotter. 

“ Ain’t you comin’ to get glory to-night, 
-rother?” shouted the missionary. “ Ain’t 
you comin’ to the table of the Lord?” 

But already Vinten had won to the exit. 

“T—I’m ill,” he stammered to the 
doorkeeper, a broad-faced Swede who, in 
unregenerate days, had been a bouncer in 
a Dover Street saloon. “I can’t stay any 
longer. Here, take this.” He dug up a 
dollar bill and shoved it into the Swede’s 
massive hand. “ Perhaps it will help the 
work along. Good night!” 

“ T’ank you, an’ ceme again, brodder,” 
said the Swede. “ De Lord bless you!” 

The outer air, even of that foul court, 
seemed deliciously fresh and pure by con- 
trast with the choking fetor of the mission. 
Buttoning his overceat to his chin, Vintor 
wandered! away threugh the litter toward 
the garish lights of Hanover Street. 
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“ Jove, that was awful, awful!” he mur- 
mured, as he reached the corner and stood 
for a moment undecided which way to go. 
“ The worst I ever saw!” 

An uneasy feeling clung to him, a sense 
of uncleanliness and infection. His cloth- 
ing, his face, hands, lungs, all seemed con- 
taminated. The disagreeable thought oc- 
curred to him that in that foul den he 
might very easily have picked up germs 
of grippe, or even pneumonia. He remem- 
bered with misgiving the profuse coughing 
he had heard there. On the back of his 
head he still seemed to feel the touch of 
the bulbous, puttylike nose of the outcast 
behind him. Disgusting, was it not? 

Deeply Vinton breathed the tingling air 
of the January night, as if to free his 
blood from possible contamination — the 
blood he had always been taught to glory 
in keeping clean and pure. Then, pensive 
and saddened by the thought that for 
many a wretch this stifling reek and crude 
emotionalism represented the acme of both 
physical and moral well-being, he turned 
toward Scollay Square. Its lights, far off, 
beckoned him to leave this unknown ugli- 
ness and to seek out his home again. 

But as he walked, making his way 
among the shifting, noisy, foreign-hued 
currents of life on the unclean street, a 
poignant thought recurred to him. What 
of the girl? Unable to endure the reeking 
foulness of the mission, he had deserted; 
but she still remained there. 

How might that be? Was she made 
of a more vital or a braver stuff than he? 
Was he, then—Bradford Chandler Vinton 
—a quitter? Despite the freezing night 
air, he felt his face once more begin to 
burn. 

Why had such a woman gone to such 
a pest-hole? How could she tolerate such 
surroundings? She seemed so earnest, 
wholesome, clean! Who might she be? 

A score of eager questionings dawned 
upon the horizon of Vinton’s soul. Her 
calm and brave face rose before his mental 
vision, cheerful and courageous and won- 
derfully illumined by some sublime ma- 
ternal outgoing of the spirit which seemed 
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to hold even the most repellent outcast 
in its soothing strength. 

He stopped short. A sudden, keen de- 
sire had been born in him—a desire to 
know this new type of woman, so wholly 
different from any with whom he had ever 
come in contact; to analyze her motives; 
to sound the sources of her mission to 
life’s disinherited. 

For a moment he pondered confusedly, 
standing on the curb in front of a glaring, 
crowded auction-room of pinchbeck jew- 
elry and watches. His heart had begun 
to pound a little; his eyes no longer found 
interest in the sights of the North End. 
Then, hardly knowing what he meant to 
do, but driven by the imperative of a 
resistless longing, he once more turned 
back toward the Gospel Mission. 

He found the alleyway again, turned 
down it, and reached the door of the mis- 
sion. Outside, undetermined what to do, 
he paused. He wanted to enter, yet he 
dared not. Instead, he remained there, 
peering in through a grimy window. - 

Unobserved, he stood there, spying. 
Confusedly, in that dim interior, he caught 
sight of the girl standing behind the little 
pulpit, singing. Along the aisle he beheld 
a few outcasts kneeling. He saw another 
rise and, staggering a trifle—surely half- 
seas over—go to join them. 

In front of these penitents the evangelist 
was waving his hands in exhortation. Vin- 
ton’s ears garnered disjointed sounds— 
vociferous words of the missionary, groans 
and cries of the audience, then a few lines 
of the girl’s heart-awakening song: 

“T will arise and go, 
I will arise and go! 
Back to my Father’s home, 
I will arise and go!” 

Home! Back to his father’s home! 
Surely, thought Vinton, that was the place 
for him, now. What was he doing in this 
reeking slum? He felt the urge of home 
upon him; but still he remained there, 
tense with eagerness. 

His gaze fell upon the latest convert, 
the half-drunken fellow nearest him, a 
man with unkempt gray hair, bushy brows, 


and prominent lips, which were mumbling 
prayers as tears dribbled down the fel- 
low’s sunken cheeks. The evangelist 
seized this wastrel by the hand. 

“You, Snuffy!” cried he—his voice 
coming dulled and faint to Vinton. “I’m 
glad to see you down on your pins again 
to-night! This makes four times I’ve 
saved you this winter. Never too late 
for grace! I see you got a bum lamp. 
You wouldn’t never ’a’ got such a shiner, 
if you’d had salvation in your heart. It 
was sin an’—Satan an’—third-rail whisky 
as give you that binnacle! Gin-mills an’ 
—the devil! But you’re saved—saved!” 

Vinton heard groans and cries of 
“Amen! Glory! Amen!” The girl had 
ceased her singing now, and had sat down 
again. He could no longer see her face. 
The missionary, however, was redoubling 
the power of his harangue. 

“ Down on your pins, men!” he roared. 
“ Tie up with salvation! With that you 
can square off against sin, an’—wallop it 
to a frazzle. You can beat up against 
the stiffest gale of temptation, men, an’— 
drop anchor in the port of New Jerusalem. 
Come up, walk up, crawl up, hobble up, 
any way to get up! Sail up, stagger up, 
men! Come with a skinful, if you can’t 
come sober, but come, come, come!” 

Sickened, Vinton drew back. He had 
returned only to get another glimpse of 
the giri, not to listen to this ranting. Once 
more he retired down the alley; but at 
the corner he paused again, still unable 
to take himself away. The determination 
to have speech with her was growing in 
his mind. 

He decided to wait—to wait, if it took 
all night. Now that they had come to 
the saving part of the performance, it 
couldn’t last much longer. He waited, 
therefore, pondering uneasily as he stood 
there wrapped in his soft, fur-lined coat, 
leaning against an electric-light pole, with 
his breath floating out in ghostly vapor 
on the gelid air. 

After a while he lighted a cigar; that 
helped, a little. A belated newsboy, wan 
and shivering, thrust up a paper at him, 
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but he shook his head and gestured the boy 
away. A flint-eyed woman cast an ap- 
praising glance at him, and smiled entic- 
ingly. He did not even see her. Sunk in 
wondering reveries, he waited. 

Still the girl did not appear. The idea 
recurred to him that he sheuld be on his 
homeward way, back to the warmth and 
luxury of Marlborough Street. What folly 
was this that kept him dangling at a slum- 
corner, to seek speech with an unknown 
mission-worker? The young man felt 
angry with himself; but still he did not 
go. A powerful longing chained him to 
the spot. He glanced at a clock in the 
window of a pawn-shop hard by. 

“H-m! Ten thirty-five,” said he, blow- 
ing smoke on the nipping air. 

All at once he heard footsteps coming 
down the alley. He knew that they were 


hers. Such quick, businesslike, brisk foot- 
steps could be those of nobody else! 
Turning, with rather a queer sensation 
round his heart, he beheld her; and for 
the first time in his well-poised and even- 


tenored life he felt a real embarrassment. 

In his eagerness to question the girl he 
had given no thought to the important 
matter of how to accost her. He had laid 
no plan of campaign. And now here she 
was, trim and competent in her little toque 
with a pink silk japonica on one side, her 
brown corduroy coat buttoned up to her 
chin, a metal mesh-bag in her gloved hand; 
and Vinton found no word to say to her. 

“T can’t do it; I'll let her pass!” he 
thought. 

But this idea flicked away and vanished 
in an instant. Bradford Vinton was no 
quitter. He blundered sometimes, but 
never ran away. Now, at all hazards, he 
was going through with this. As she drew 
near the corner he threw away his cigar, 
raised his hat, and plunged in with: 

“ Miss Alden, may I ask you some- 
thing?” 

The girl stopped, puzzled. She looked 
up at him with steady eyes—he saw by 
the light of the arc above that they were 
an honest gray—and answered: 

“Me? Ask me something?” 
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“Yes, if you don’t mind answering.” 
Subconsciously he sensed the pleasing 
quality of her voice, the calm self-reliance 
of her gaze. “ Tell me, why on earth do 
you come down to a—a place like this, 
and—and—” 

“ Why do you?” she countered, smiling 
a little. “ What is there in a North End 
mission to interest a man like you?” 

“ You saw me there?” he asked. 

“ Of course! What did you come for?” 

“Oh, curiosity, I suppose,” he an- 
swered, puzzled at being thus catechized. 
She seemed to have become the questioner, 
not he. “ Curiosity, partly. It’s all so 
new to me—quite a foreign world. I’ve 
been studying about these things,” he con- 
tinued, his embarrassment swiftly melting 
under her frank and open interest. “ It 
occurred to me that I should like to see 
something of—of the other half, you 
know, for myself. Perhaps I shall 
write—” 

“ An article?” she took the word from 
him. “ They all do that!” Her voice be- 
trayed just a tinge of bitterness. “ But, 
dear me,” she went on, “ we can’t stand 
out here on the street-corner, discussing 
things. I’m chilly, after that stifling air; 
and it’s late, too. It ll be half past eleven 
before I get home, now, and I’ve got to be 
at work early to-morrow morning.” 

She moved slowly away. He drifted 
along beside her, down Hanover Street, 
hardly knowing why he went or how he 
dared go, but thoroughly unwilling to say 
good-by. 

“Work?” he queried. “You work 
somewhere—at other things than this?” 

Her laugh showed fine teeth, as she 
answered : 

“ Why, of course 

“Which way do you go now?” 

“ East Boston Tunnel.” 

“ And you walk down there alone?” said 
Vinton wonderingly. ‘“ Through all this?” 
He swept his hand at the dark potentiali- 
ties of evil that seemed to menace the dis- 
trict. “ You walk there often, alone?” 

“ Why shouldn’t I?” Her tone showed 
that she hardly understood his question. 


'»? 
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“You’re not afraid?” 

“ Afraid of what?” 

“Oh, lots of things. 
place—” 

She laughed again. 

“ That’s just the reason I ought to be 
here,” she asserted. “If it was good, I 
wouldn’t be needed here, would 1?” 

Here indeed was a woman different from 
any type he had ever known! Puzzled, he 
walked with her in silence, finding no word 
to say. Trivialities, he realized, would 
be worse than absurd; and for the life of 
him he could lay tongue to no appropriate 
abstraction. 

Thus they reached Atlantic Avenue, 
and turned southward. The dim wharfs, 
looming warehouses, and broad stretches 
of uneven cobblestones oppressed him 
with a sense of desolation. From the har- 
bor echoed an occasional booming blur of 
sound, the whistle of some tug or freighter. 
A lumbering truck or two creaked past. 
Huddled figures of workmen, dim, silent, 
obscure, moved through the gloom, where- 


It’s no kind of 


in the only bright spots were the arc-lights 
on their tall poles and the windows of low 


grog-shops, here and there. Dim alleys 
gaped; black doorways seemed to menace. 
Vinton utterly failed to understand how 
the girl could feel secure in such a place. 
He spoke again: 

“ Beg pardon, Miss Alden, but—you 
interest me. Will you grant me one 
favor?” 

“Why, yes! What is it?” 

“Will you lunch with me to-morrow, 
and tell me more about your work among 
the down-and-outers?”’ 

She pondered -a moment in silence, as 
they swung along at a good pace; then she 
nodded assent. 

“ Yes,” she finally answered, “ I'll go, 
on one condition.” 

“What’s the condition?” 

“That you'll let me pay for my own 
lunch.” 

“Your own? Oh, all right! 
to present my card.” 

He handed her the card, finely engraved 
with “ Bradford Chandler Vinton.” She 


Allow me 
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slipped it into her little mesh-bag without 
comment, and without even glancing at it. 

“* Where shall I meet you?” asked Vin- 
ton, half ashamed. He felt repulsion at 
the fleeting thought that perhaps she 
might mistake him for some vulgar 
masher, but he would not retreat. 

“Come to the sail-loft, a little before 
noon,” she answered. 

“ The sail-loft?” 

“Yes, Cordwain & McCutcheon’s, on 
Commercial Street.. There’s where I work, 
you know—one of the places where I 
work.” 

“ One of the places? You mean you’ve 
got more than one job—position, that is?” 

“ Why, yes.” 

“ You don’t say!” he exclaimed, aston- 
ished. ‘“ How many?” 

“ Well, as a matter of fact, four. What 
makes you ask?” 

“Four? You don’t mean to say—” 

“Yes, I do. I have to, you see. the way 
women’s wages are now. Don’t come 
much before noon, because I’m awfully 
busy at the loft.” 

“ All right, I’ll remember,” he answered 
with growing wonder. 

Again he cast an oblique glance at her, 
making note of her trim alertness, the 
capable poise of her head, the self-reliant. - 
expression of her face, half-séen by the 
vague light of a street-lamp. And once 
more silence fell between them—silence 
this time unbroken till they reached the 
plaster and granite entrance of the tunnel 
at the foot of State Street. 

“ Well,” remarked Vinton, with a rather 
lively consciousness of regret, “is this 
where you leave me?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Mayn’t I—won’t you let me take you 
home?” 

“No, I’d sooner not.” Then, as she 
saw him feeling in his pocket for money 
to slide through the ticket-window, she 
shook her head in decisive negation. 
“ Please don’t!” she forbade him. 

She opened her purse—he couldn’t help 
seeing that it. was almost bare—and 
dropped a nickel on the stone slab. 
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Abashed, he murmured a word or two 
of indistinct apology. Then, as she held 
cut her gloved hand, he took it, smiled 
back at her frank smile, raised his hat, 
and watched her pass through the clicking 
turnstile. 

“ Good night!” she called back at him. 

“ Good night!” he answered, all at once 
realizing how sorry he was to have her go. 

Puzzled, he turned back, alone, to the 
chill and mournful desolation of the 
street. 

“ By Jove!” he whispered. ‘“ Well—by 
Jove!” 


CHAPTER III 


THE SAIL-LOFT 


Vinton took his way up the deserted 
thoroughfare of State Street, between the 
silent wholesale houses and shipping-offices 
that echoed to his tread, past the huge 
tower of the Custom-House that pointed 
toward the chill January stars, and so came 


to a region he knew well—the heart of 
Boston’s money district. 

The sight of the Exchange somewhat 
relieved his wondering mind. His father’s 
offices were there; he felt himself once 


more almost at home. The influence of 
the mission-singer now seemed a little less 
potent, as he breathed again the air of a 
section where money ruled, and where 
some tides of life still flowed, even at this 
late hour. 

A curious kind of half-resentment, even, 
began to develop in his mind. The girl 
had—unwittingly, perhaps, but none the 
less effectively—embarrassed him a good 
deal, upset the poise on which he prided 
himself, and disturbed the tranquil cur- 
rents of his blood. And Vinton blood 
was by no means to be lightly agitated. 
Less by what she had said than by her 
attitude she had abashed and almost 
humbled him. Why, she had really treat- 
ed him as an equal! Vinton scowled a 
bit, and took a quicker stride. 

He skirted the ancient State House, 
crossed Washington Street, and headed 


homeward up Court Street. Yes, he now 
recognized the truth that he resented her 
manner. The little fact that she had not 
looked at his card, that she had shown 
no curiosity regarding him, and had given 
him no opportunity to impress her with 
his name—a name that had for many 
generations been an open sesame to every 
worth-while door in Boston—galled the 
man. Yet he realized the unworthiness 
of any such thought, and resolutely put 
it from him as he kept on and on through 
Scollay Square, up Pemberton Street, and 
so into Beacon Street. 

By the time he was half-way down the 
western slope of Beacon Hill, the singer’s 
personality had begun to seem rather 
vague. He strove to put her from his 
mind, and after a fashion succeeded. Be- 
fore his latch-key turned in the lock of 
his father’s oaken door, he had begun 
to wonder whether, after all, he had not 
played the part of indiscretion in having 
forced on this daughter of the people the 
promise of a meeting on the morrow. 

Quietly he let himself in and went up 
to his own rooms on the third floor of the 
big house. Nobody was stirring. Vinton 
felt relieved. He had feared that his father 
—keen, critical, inquisitive—might be up, 
might question him, might extort some 
account of the night’s adventures. But 
no; both his father and mother were 
asleep. 

Vinton undressed, took a shower and a 
rub-down, and felt that he had washed 
away any possible contamination of the 
slums. Then, clad in his silk pajamas, 
his bath-rebe and slippers, he brought a 
chair under the glow of his desk-light, to 
smoke a quiet pipe of Latakia and to 
write up his notes of the evening’s ex- 
ploration. 

For a while his gold-mounted fountain 
pen flowed smoothly along, jotting down 
in sequence his impressions of the North 
End, the mission, its habitués, the evan- 
gelist, and—but here his pen halted, re- 
mained poised in air, and refused to write. 
Somehow or other it balked at spreading 
a description of the girl on paper. 
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Memories of her came crowding fast. 
Vinton compared her with other girls he 
knew—girls of his own set, mostly col- 
lege-bred, some of them as familiar with 
Europe as with America; girls who played 
bridge, worked for suffrage, went to Palm 
Beach in winter and to the Thousand 
Islands in.summer; girls with whom he 
had danced, talked, canoed, motored, and 
‘played golf and tennis; girls of various 
more or less interesting types, yet all fun- 
damentally alike in their status and their 
culture, and all so different from this 
singer of the North End mission. 

He sought to analyze the principal dis- 
tinction, yet got no further than this— 
that the mission singer had asked more 
questions than she had answered, and that 
she had made him feel uncomfortable. 
Vinton was not used to being made un- 
comfortable. He was used to being de- 
ferred to and courted. He was a good 
“ catch,” and knew it. Not that this had 


made him arrogant or unduly puffed up; 
nevertheless, he quite realized that he was 


a Vinton. 

Quite obviously Miss Alden had not 
been at all impressed by his appearance, 
or his speech, or his manifest air of op- 
ulence. On the contrary, she had rather 
put him on the defensive, and had made 
him explain things. This was disconcert- 
ing. She had not been overawed by him, 
or flattered, or deferential; neither had 
she been bold or flippant. She had been 
frank, open, and natural. 

“| wonder what her first name is!” 
he thought. 

At random he tried several names— 
Kate, Margaret, Helen, Betty.- None of 
them seemed harmonious. A singular 
curiosity to know her name possessed him. 
He decided to ask her to-morrow. 

Yes, he had determined to see her again. 
His tentative thought that he would break 
the appointment had quite vanished. No 
later than to-morrow noon he would meet 
her; and now he realized that he was 
anxious for the time to come. 

“The devil!” he ejaculated angrily. 
“T’m making a fool of myself!” 


. The hour was past nine. 
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He stood up, stretched, yawned, and 
glanced at the clock. Nearly one in the 
morning! ‘Time had sped so swiftly, in 
his ponderings, that he had taken no heed 
of its passage. Annoyed, he went to bed; 
but the clock struck the half-hour before 
he drifted out upon the sea of sleep, with 
thoughts of the mission singer still in his 
troubled mind. 

He awoke to a sense of uneasiness, a 
confused realization that he had something 
to do that day—something of importance, 
something he was eager for, yet dreaded. 
Outside, a low- 
ering fog veiled the prospect. The cold 
had moderated suddenly, in orthodox New 
England fashion, and an east wind came, 
driving mists and vapors from the sea 
across the city. 

For a little while Vinton lay in his Cir- 
cassian-walnut bed, not quite realizing 
anything; but suddenly he remembered. 
The girl flashed into his mind again, and 
with her the thought of his appointment. 
At knowledge that within three hours he 
was to see her once more, he felt an un- 
accountable sensation of mingled pleasure 
and uneasiness quite beyond his powers 
of analysis. 

A trifle worried, he went down to break- 
fast. His father was gone, of course— 
gone down to his State Street offices, to 
the big shipping business which for so 
many years had maintained Bradford in 
luxury, had put him through the univer- 
sity, given him his master’s degree, sent 
him to Heidelberg for a year, and now 
was enabling him to spend another year 
in trying to develop what he believed to 
be a latent talent for writing. Bradford 
felt glad that the old gentleman was not 
there to catechize him. 

His mother—an old-school aristocrat, a 
Tillotson, of the Newbury Street Tillot- 
sons—hovered about him while he ate in 
the breakfast-room. Nervously she super- 
vised the maid, solicitous lest her boy’s 
toast and eggs and cocoa should not be 
exactly suited to his taste. Vinton tol- 
erated this surveillance, through habit, 
though secretly it annoyed him. He par- 
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ried his mother’s anxious questions about 
his late hours, and with relief came to the 
end of an uncomfortable meal. 

“ You’re not ill, are you, Bradford?” 
asked she. ‘“ You look a little pale this 
morning. What time did you come in 
last night?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. Not very late, I 
guess,” he parried, impatiently shrugging 
his shoulders. “I’m all right, mother. 
Don’t worry about me!” 

She came and stood beside him, as he 
sat at table, put her arm over his shoulder, 
and with the other hand patted his head. 

“ Bradford, my son, never forget that 
you are a Vinton,” said she, with pride. 
“« Noblesse oblige!” 

He flushed dully under his fair skin. 
The disguised arrow had gone home. His 
Uncle Galen—the name was never men- 
tioned now—had fallen by the wayside, 
mired in the sloughs of drink and gam- 
bling. Galen Vinton had been the only 
one of all that long, clean line to disgrace 
the name. Bradford understood his 
mother’s unspoken fear, and his color 
heightened. 

“ Mother,” he exclaimed, sliding an arm 
about her, “‘ you don’t ever have to worry! 
Nothing like that—nothing at all like that. 
I know, and I’ll remember!” 

She bent and kissed him on the mouth 
—a kiss that he returned with feeling. 
Then, half ashamed of his emotion, he 
stood up and faced her. 

“My boy!” she whispered. 
clean, good boy!” 

He felt her thin hands tremble, as both 
of them clasped his right. He kissed her 
again, then left the breakfast-room, went 
back up-stairs to his own room, and sat 
down there to muse and ponder. 

Thoughts of the mission singer stil] pos- 
sessed him, to the exclusion of everything 
else. He seemed to see her face in the 
smoke of his pipe; and his determination 
to keep his appointment, a little weakened 
by his mother’s words, once more fortified 
itself. Glancing at the clock, he realized 
that the time for the meeting was now 
hardly more tHan an hour distant. 


“ My big, 
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He got up, fronted himself in his mirror, 
and stood there for a moment, studying 
his own face a little curiously. What, he 
wondered, did Miss Alden think of him— 
if indeed she thought of him at all? 

The face he beheld in the glass was 
not unprepossessing, and had good lines, 
though perhaps it lacked a little in deter- 
mination; for life, so far, had been too 
kind to Bradford Vinton for any very © 
strong or steadfast qualities to be forged 
out on the anvil of experience. Yet noth- 
ing of evil appeared in the features which 
he now regarded with unusual interest. 
The blond hair, blue eyes, slightly aqui- 
line nose, and well-cut chin all told him 
that he was indeed a Vinton. 

“No,” thought he, “1 won’t forget 
that, ever. Whatever happens, as long as 
I live, I'll always remember that!” 

Then he noted that his cravat was just 
a trifle wrinkled. He changed it for an- 
other, brushed his hair smoothly back, 
inspected his nails, and decided that yes- 
terday afternoon’s shave was still in good 
standing. Satisfied, he turned away. 

Which car, he wondered, should he use 
—the runabout or the limousine? He 
pondered a moment, then decided to take 
neither. Just why he had so decided he 
could not have told; but a certain innate 
delicacy, a sensitive fineness of instinct, 
forbade him to go down to that unknown 
place of toil, that sail-loft on Commercial 
Street where the mission singer worked, 
otherwise than in a street-car or on foot. 


It was close on a quarter to twelve as 
Vinton—having passed through the tu- 
multuous clutter of Faneuil Hall Market, 
and threaded his way amid the ruck and 
turmoil of Commercial Street—caught 
sight of Cordwain & McCutcheon’s sign, 
high up on the flank of a vast, dour, 
granite pile that loomed like Gibraltar 
through the mist. His heart quickened a 
bit. What might the girl be doing in so 
unknown and strange a place? 

Vinton had indistinct imaginings of 
canvas and sewing. Was it possible that 
she stitched sails, or something of that 
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sort? And what, he wondered, might a 
sail-loft be like? Once or twice he had 
heard his father speak of sail-lofts in con- 
nection with some sailing vessel that had 
to be refitted in the course of business; 
but the idea of ever personally investi- 
gating the subject had till now been as 
foreign to Bradford as “slumming” itself. 

This whole quarter was to him terra 
incognita. Its market-booths, its appalling 
profusion of fish, meat, fruits, vegetables, 
and wrangling foreigners, all suffused by 
strange smells from the foggy harbor and 
shuddering with heavy clamors of traffic, 
seemed in a way unreal. It was more like 
Genoa or Naples, which he well remem- 
bered, than like twentieth-century Boston. 

Vinton reproached himself for having 
seen so much abroad and so little at home, 
for having learned so much from books, 
so little from life. And with the thought 


that henceforth he would amend his ways, 
he pushed between some laden trucks, 
crossed the slippery, dirty street, and drew 
near the yawning stairs that led upward 


to dim regions in the granite fortress. 

About the entrance, half a dozen rough 
fellows were lounging—sailors, obviously ; 
deep-water men, bearded and uncouth. 
Bradford noted their big sea-boots, their 
pipes and jerseys, as they stood aside to 
let him pass. He caught a few words in 
Spanish—or was it Portuguese? All this 
was good local color, thought he. Some 
day he would do a special article about it. 

He found more color on the way up- 
stairs. Most of it was dirt; a few spots 
came from some West Indian negroes 
gathered on the second landing. The third, 
dark and foul-smelling, showed him an 
office with a glass door on which was 
painted: 


SHIPPING-OFFICE FOR SCHOONERS 
AND BARGES. 


Through the glass he caught glimpses of 
sailors lounging on a bench outside a rail- 
ing, behind which sat clerks. Numerous 
unclean dunnage-bags, stuffed with sea- 
men’s effects, were stowed in corners. 
Thinking of Conrad’s stories, Vinton 
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passed on up another and still darker flight 
of deeply-worn wooden stairs. 

Was it possible, he thought with a cer- 
tain sinking of the heart, that the girl 
worked in such a place? And was he, 
Bradford Chandler Vinton, of Marlbor- 
ough Street, penetrating such pestilential 
environments to see her again? 

At the head of the stairs he beheld a 
dingy hallway, half lit by a single incan- 
descent. He sniffed a dusty, tarry smell. 
Another stairway led still higher. A sign 
that read “ Sail-Loft,” and a rudely paint- 
ed hand, pointing, assured him the goal 
was near. 

Near, yes; but now he found that he 
dreaded reaching it. At thought that per- 
haps the mission girl might be one of 
many women employed there, and that he 
might have to run the gantlet of their in- 
spection and criticism, a kind of shrinking 
aversion seized him. Every sensitive nerve 
cried out against such an ordeal. 

Yet, even as he shrank from it, he knew 
that he would not turn back. Resolutely 
he tramped up the stairs, becoming more 
and more conscious of a hum and clatter 
of machinery. He turned a corner, pushed 
a grimy door, and, with numberless new 
impressions crowding on his senses, issued 
into a scene of complex activity and 
interest. 

He saw a long, low room, noisy and 
redolent of tarred rope—a pleasant smell, 
it seemed, and clean. Everywhere canvas 
—rolls, bales, mountains of canvas; seas 
of canvas, billowing over a vast, littered 
floor, the boards of which were pitted with 
infinitudes of tiny punctures. 

Rows of half-windows in the white- 
painted brick walls let the foggy winter 
daylight filter in. Between them hung 
strange tools and unknown implements, 
clew-rings and spectacle-clews, skeins of 
tarred twine, bags of cotton thrums and 
workmen’s caps. A stove, slung from the 
roof by four iron rods, gave free space 
beneath it for still more canvas. Coils of 
rope lay along the walls. 

Wooden strips, nailed to the roof-beams, 
held numberless plans and patterns, in 
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tight paper rolls. More patterns lay on 
a drafting-desk. Along one side of the 
loft a row of powerful sewing-machines, 
driven by electric motors, were chatter- 
ing madly, as bent workmen fed endless 
lengths of sail-cloth into their greedy 
maws. Here and there, on low benches 
provided with marlinespikes and with 
tools whereof Vinton knew not even the 
names, workers were diligently inserting 
grommets into the luffs of sails, or sewing 
seams with long needles which they 
thrust through the heavy fabric by means 
of leather “ palms,” such as sailors use. 

Nervously Bradford glanced about him, 
hoping to discover the girl, yet fearing 
to; afraid lest he might find her at some 
harsh and menial task. 

Some of the workmen were peering 
curiously at him now. He felt out of 
place, ill at ease, embarrassed in so strange 
an environment. Near him a man in white 
overalls, down on hands and knees with 
a big pencil, was scrawling cabalistic 
marks on breadths of fabric pegged to the 
floor with awls. 

“Can you tell me,” he inquired of this 
individual,“ where I can see Miss Alden?” 

“ Office!” grunted the man, nodding to- 
ward a far corner of the loft. 

“Thank you,” answered Vinton, with 
almost equal brevity, relieved that the 
girl’s task was clerical, at any rate, and 
not some harsh, sail-stitching job. 

A moment later he had found Miss 
Alden. 


CHAPTER IV 


TIGHTENING BONDS 


Sue nodded pleasantly at him as he 
stood there in the doorway of the office, 
but did not rise from the paper-strewn 
desk where she was sitting, or offer him 


her hand. Vinton knew nothing of the 
etiquette of calling on people employed 
in offices, and felt ill at ease. 

“T had some difficulty in finding you,” 
he ventured, oddly confused by her eyes. 
“Am I too early?” 
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“Oh, no,” she assured him, smiling. . 
“T’ve just got to seal and stamp these 
bills; then I'll be through. Won’t you 
sit down?” 

She pointed to a chair cushioned with old 
newspapers, and kept busily on with her 
work. Vinton sat down, looked at his 
watch, found that it lacked but a few 
minutes of twelve, and sensed a true relief. 
The atmosphere of the place, its tarry 
smell, and the racket of the machines, 
made him nervous. He wondered how 
the girl endured it every day. 

Evidently it was not too much for her 
nerves. Her face, framed in that fine 
halo of hair, was calm and quiet. The 
curve of her cheek, outlined against a 
window, showed ruddy with the healthy 
blood that coursed beneath the skin. 
Vinton noted her strong shoulders and 
well-fleshed arms, the vital fulness of her 
breast, her fine throat—with just a touch 
of white ruching about it, to set off the 
severity of her plain blue dress—her skil- 
ful hands and competent, efficient. move- 
ments as she worked. He nodded, as if 
to affirm his thought: 

“ Here is a woman!” 

Something stirred in the man’s soul, 
some hitherto unknown and unawakened 
instinct, some answering call of life, born 
of her nearness. 

Uneasily he shifted in his chair, glanced 
at the dingy, sordid furnishings of the 
little office, and peered out through a dusty 
window at vague glimpses of warehouses, 
masts, and sails, all fog-enshrouded. Then 
once more his eyes came back to her, 
working steadily at the pile of letters on 
the desk. 

Vinton had often enough seen girls at 
work in stores and offices, but he had 
never paid them any heed. They had 
seemed only commonplace parts of the 
vast life-machine, only inconsiderable cogs 
of necessarily obscure wheels. For him 
they had possessed no real, no personal 
quality; but he found this girl’s case very 
different. 

The idea of her having to labor in such 
a stuffy, noisy place rendered him uncom- 
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fortable. A new thought rose up in him, 
a thought which he voiced by asking: 

“Can’t I help you, Miss Alden? 
You’ve got such a tremendous lot of work 
there!” 

“Qh, no, no, it’s nothing,” she an- 
swered, a bit surprised. “ This is the 
easiest part of my job. It Il all be done 
in a few minutes.” 

“ Yes, but let me help—please! 
we go fifty-fifty on it?” 

Laughing, she pushed half the pile over 
toward him. 

“ T see you’re quite a persistent sort of 
man,” said she; “and fifty-fifty is an 
argument I particularly like.” 

He brought his chair close to the desk, 
and for the first time in his existence set 
his hand to the realities of life. The 
work was trivial and simple, yet it truly 
had some contact with the actuality of 
business. Only yesterday he would have 
denied as preposterous the thought of 
anything like this, but now it seemed both 
natural and pleasing. That he was help- 
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ing her—just this, alone—rendered him 
singularly glad. 

Soon the last envelope was ready. The 
girl stacked them all together and thrust 
them into a well-worn leather bag. 


“All right now,” said she. “I’m 
through here for the day.” 

She stood up, took down her coat from 
a nail, and with his help slipped into it. 
Then she put on her little hat. Both 
hat and coat, he noted, were the same 
that he had seen at the mission. Had 
she, then, no others? 

Again he felt a sense of pity, almost 
of shame, that such a woman should be 
narrowed to such poverty. The girls 
whom Vinton knew all had so very, very 
much! 

“ Well, let’s be going,” .said Miss Al- 
den, looking up at him with those steady 
gray eyes. 

“ All right,” he answered. “I’m glad 
you haven’t anything more to do to-day, 
for now we can—”’ 

“You don’t understand, at all,” she 
interrupted. “I’m only through here! 
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I’ve got to be at the theater at half past 
one, so we haven’t any time to lose.” 

She picked up her bag and moved to- 
ward the door. 

“ Allow me,” said Vinton, taking the 
bag from her. “ What theater?” 

“ Jordan’s Olympia, in East Boston,” 
she answered, as they reached the stairs 
and started down. “TI told you I had 
four jobs, didn’t I? Well, that’s one of 
them.” 

“What do you do there?” 

“ Oh, sell tickets, and look out for the 
money, and manage the ushers, and other 
things.” 

“'H-m! How many times a week do 
you go there?” 

“ Every day and evening. It’s a movie 
house, you see—continuous performance. 
I have to be there afternoons and eve- 
nings, till half past nine.” 

“Every day?” demanded Vinton, ap- 
palled. “ Every day?” 

They had reached the shipping-office. 
He stopped on the landing to stare at 
her. She, smiling, nodded up at him in 
the gloom. 

“Did you say every day?” repeated 
Vinton. 

“Why, yes,” she answered. “It’s 
seven days a week——no way out of that. 
Of course I get time off for supper, 
though.” 

“And you mean to tell me you work 
here six mornings a week, and then—do 
that, too?” 

“Of course!” she assented. “ Now, 
please let’s be going. We've got to hurry, 
if we’re going to have ary lunch.” 

Astonished into silence, Vinton fol- 
lowed her down-stairs. Could it be pos- 
sible that women had to work like that? 
And she had told him she had still other 
jobs, besides. What might those be? 

As they reached the oozy, steaming 
street, and started along the sidewalk to- 
gether, Vinton put another query: 

“Tell me, Miss Alden, what—what 
else do you do?” 

“ Well, I eat once in a while. 
shall we go?” 


Where 
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He laughed, and named an up-town 
hotel. She shook her head in decisive 
negation. 

“You know I can’t afford that, Mr. 
Vinton,” said she. ‘“‘ Remember, this is 
fifty-fifty, just like those envelopes!” 

“Won’t you accept my hospitality, 
just this once?” he begged, already feel- 
ing a singular comradeship with her— 
something more vital, something finer 
than he had ever sensed in company with 
any other woman. 

“ No,” she bluntly denied him. “ You 
promised I should pay my own way. I 
always have, and those are my only terms. 
I know a dandy little place down Atlantic 
Avenue. Come on!” 

He let her lead him, wondering more 
and more. Together, at the first mail- 
box, they posted the letters. 

The little restaurant turned out to be 
rather preposterous, Vinton thought. 
The table-cloths of the “tables for 
ladies” implored you not to inspect 
them too closely. A _ heterogeneous 
throng crowded the limited space. Vin- 
ton felt distressed at dining there on a 
small steak and French-fried potatoes, 
served on stone china and with only 
paper napkins; but the girl ate with good 
appetite, and gradually made him forget 
his unease. He admired her healthy 
attack on the food, and her obviously 
eupeptic constitution. Every minute he 
found himself admiring her more and 
more, for one reason or another. 

“ Tell me,” he took up his questioning 
again, at the dried-dpple-pie and chicory- 
coffee stage of the meal, “ what other 
work do you do?” 

“What else?” she asked, observing 
him with half-wondering eyes, as if to 
fathom his purpose. ‘“ Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, I just want to have all my 
astonishment on one day, and get it over 
with,” he answered, smiling. ‘“ Do you 
teach school, and give music-lessons, and 
write stories?” 

“ Oh, no, nothing like that. Just easy 
little jobs that I get a chance to attend 
to when I’m off from the theater—in the 
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afternoon sometimes, and sometimes after 
it closes. I keep books for a doctor and 
for a hardware-store in East Boston. I 
only have to go two or three times a 
week.”’ 

“ But,” he exclaimed, “ that means you 
sometimes work all day long, from morn- 
ing till late at night! And you have the 


theater every Sunday, too?” 

“Only Sunday nights,” she corrected. 
“ T have nearly all day on Sunday for my 
piano and my shorthand study, and my 
sewing and other things.” 

ejaculated Vinton, 
are you—a human 


“Good Lord!” 
aghast. ‘“ What 
dynamo?” 

“ No, just a girl.” 

“ But your health, Mss Alden—how 
on earth do you stand it? And how long 
have you been at it, anyhow? I’m pretty 
strong, but such a racket would finish 
me in six months.” 

“Well, it hasn’t finished me yet,” she 
laughed, “ and I’ve been at it more than 
three years. Nothing hurts me. I’m 
disgustingly healthy. There’s nothing 
romantic and willowy and clinging about 
me. We're all healthy in our family— 
always have been. Father and mother 
would probably have lived to be very, very 
old; but they were both drowned about 
three and a half years ago when the 
Elmeda C. was wrecked on Rum Reef.” 
Vinton looked hs commiseration. ‘“ The 
best legacy they left me, and the only 
one, was health. I don’t seem to mind 
anything. It’s mighty lucky, too!” 

“ Yes, that’s right.” 

“IT guess health is anybody’s best asset. 
I always try to keep a good balance on 
the credit side of my life-ledger. Don’t 
you?” 

“ Yes, yes. But tell me—” 

She glanced at the clock, and interrupt- 
ed him by rising hastily. 

“ T’ve got to be going,” she said. “ You 
can walk as far as the tunnel with me, 
if you care to.” 

They paid their checks and departed. 
Vinton felt a singular shame at letting a 
woman in his company put down money 
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for a meal; but he realized the futility 
of any objection, and held his peace. As 
he walked beside her, carrying her book- 
laden bag, he resumed his questioning. 

“ Tell me, Miss Alden, how about that 
mission stunt of yours? How in the 
world do you ever find time or strength 
to sing for those lamentable wrecks?” 

“Oh, I make it, somehow or other. 
Once a week I get off a little early from 
the theater.” 

“Yes, but do you really believe in that 
crude blasphemy?” 

She eyed him thoughtfully, then shook 
her head. 

“No,” she answered, “ but I think it 
helps them, just the same. I know at 
least two sailors I’ve rescued that way, 
and I’ve braced up several others. You 
can sometimes sing decency into a man’s 
heart when you can’t talk it in or punish 
it in. I came to that conclusion during 
a few months of experience as a hospital 
nurse, a little while before my father died. 
Father was always interested in helping 
broken mariners. He was a sea-captain, 
you know. That’s one reason why I do 
the mission work —in memory of him. 
It’s the only memorial I can afford. Well, 
here we are again,” she added, as they 
reached the tunnel station. “ Thank you 
very, very much for coming down to see 
me, and good-by!” 

“ Good-by,” said he, with singular 
regret. 

Once more he watched her pass through 
the turnstile and disappear. Then, more 
pensive than ever, he returned to his own 
world in the Back Bay. 


During the month that followed, Brad- 
ford Vinton saw the girl more anj more 
often; and at each parting he found his 
wonder and his admiration deepening. Her 


name, he discovered, was Sylvia. Sylvia 
Alden! The name pleased him immeas- 
urably. It scemed to fit her with a 
fine precision, connoting gentleness, yet 
strength. Its syllables reminded him of 
something sturdy and righteous. They 
seemed to echo from the past, yet to 
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harmonize with the busy present wherein 
she took so active a part. 

Sylvia Alden! It took strong hold on 
his imagination. Had he devised a name 
for her, he surely could have found no 
better one. 

He came to have the habit of spending 
much time with her, time that his anxious 
mother thought was passed in research- 
work for the book he now planned 
writing. Two or three times he revisited 
the mission, with her, marveling at her 
calm, ministering cheerfulness in that den 
of misery. The spirit of motherhood 
seemed to breathe from Sylvia—mother- 
hood for even the most degraded outcast 
of that pest-hole. Her voice, he saw, 
wrought as great good in the wretches’ 
souls as any human power could work 
there. 

He went to see her again at the sail- 
loft, penetrated the unknown regions of 
East Boston, and saw her at work in her 
other positions. He became familiar with 
the movie theater where she sold tickets. 

More and more he began to feel a sense 
of shame in his own idle, sheltered ‘life, 
a sense of growing astonishment at the 
amplitude and energy of her activities. 
She was always working, or else on the 
way to work; and wherever she went her 
shorthand manual and one or two stand- 
ard books weighted down her hand-bag. 

Sometimes of a busy afternoon, when 
the theater lobby swarmed with a mob 
of clamorous, disorderly children, he stood 
with a kind of wondering awe to watch 
her “put the crowd through.” The 
thought that twice each day she filled 
two thousand seats made his bones ache 
with vicarious weariness. She seemed a 
piece of finely-adjusted mechanism, so 
swiftly and smoothly did she deliver tick- 
ets and change, with never any error, 
hitch, or lost motion. 

Twice or thrice he visited her home, 
and once he took supper there—a little 
flat on an obscure street, where she lived 
with an aunt and an elder brother. It 
was comfortably furnished, containing, 
among other things, a piano, with some 
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good music and some not so good; a big 
fern-ball; a pool-table; a Victrola, and 
many records of mixed quality. 

Vinton noted her father’s picture; it 
showed a stern, upright face, square- 
jawed and bushy-browed—the face of an 
able mariner, master of himself and of 
his ship. A portrait of Sylvia’s mother 
told him where the girl had got her frank 
eyes, her masses of hair, and her firm 
chin. 

“ Good stock!” thought Vinton, study- 
ing these pictures. “ The best there is!” 

In the parlor of the little flat he was 
giad to see two bookcases filled with 
standard works, cheaply bound but show- 
ing evidences of wear. Sylvia told him 
that these had been bought on the instal- 
ment plan;- and he shrewdly suspected 
that the piano and the pool-table had not 
yet been wholly paid for. A stuffed par- 


rot—brought by Sylvia’s father from 
Pernambuco, and long a family pet— 
somewhat offended his taste, as did some 
of the pictures; but he told himself that 


he could tolerate the bird, and as for 
the pictures, those—like some slight in- 
accuracies in the girl’s speech—could in 
due time be eliminated by the use of a 
little tact. 

All of which proves that Vinton was 
already planning; though just what, he 
could hardly have told, and though he 
hardly admitted it even to himself. Such 
is the way of man! 

He found that the girl, in her own 
home, was always gentle, always calm, an 
excellent cook, a skilled needlewoman— 
she made some of her own dresses and all 
her own hats—and a fair pianist. She 
sang better than she played. Vinton told 
himself that he would give her oppor- 
tunities for study, leisure, travel. He 
sensed a thrill of creative joy in ponder- 
ing on what he could develop in her; and 
dreamed of what she might become, in 
time, more than of what she now really 
was. 

Yes, he would work miracles with 
Sylvia. Under his guidance she could 
become the most efficient, most competent 
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woman in the world. Vaguely at first, 
then with greater clarity, he came to feel 
that here was an ideal wife, a perfect 
mother. The maternal spirit radiated 
from her, body and soul. As she mothered 
the unfortunates in the mission, enveloping 
them with a broad and deep understand- 
ing, so Vinton knew she would mother 
the child that might be born to her. Her 
physical and mental vigor, her moral in- 
tegrity, her energy and tireless strength, 
all blended in one desirable whole. 

Thus, not with a blind and mad in- 
fatuation, bred of the fires of youth; 
not with the fevered passion that sweeps 
so many to the prison-pit of lifelong dis- 
illusion and regret; but with a sane and 
wholesome understanding of the problems 
involved, Bradford came to love her. 

And Sylvia? Did she realize his plan- 
ning? And if so, how did she view his 
attitude? He did not know. As yet he 
dared not ask. He felt that she admired 
his intelligence and found inspiration in 
the stimulus of his companionship; but 
that she loved him, or could ever love 
him, he often doubted. And so for a 
while he was content to let the bonds be- 
tween them tighten, asking no question, 
risking no rebuff. 

What her family might think he cared 
little; just as he cared little what his own 
might think, once his mind should be 
definitely made up. This, he felt, was 
Sylvia’s affair and his own. Nobody else 
had any right to interfere. 

The girl’s aunt was colorless—a vague, 
dim creature in faded mourning. Her 
brother was a tall, dark, silent man of 
thirty or thirty-five, with a hand-shake 
like the grip of a vise; a foreman in Paul 
& Willard’s shipyard. Vinton smoked a 
few pipes with him, played him a game 
or two of pool and got well beaten, but 
beyond this made slight headway with 
Wright Alden. 

There was, Sylvia told him, a younger 
brother, Howard, a ten-year-old boy, 
away at school somewhere. This mat- 
tered nothing. Bradford’s whole interest 
now was centered just in Sylvia. 
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The weeks passed, and winter drifted 
into early spring. Sylvia and Bradford 
drifted, too—drifted side by side upon 
the current of that unfathomable and 
ever-moving river called life. And as 
they drifted, they continually approached 
each other; they gradually began to merge 
and biend. 

Each, influenced by the other, abandoned 
a little of the distinctive personality and 
took up something of the dual. Both, 
though as yet no formal word of betrothal 
had been spoken and no faith been plight- 
ed, found happiness in the realization of 
a new understanding, a closer and more 
subtle bond. 


CHAPTER V 


THE ASKING 


THEIRS was a singular courtship—sin- 
gular in many ways, all characteristic of 
their peculiar temperaments and of the 
unusual circumstances surrounding the 
affair. 

Vinton, obeying Sylvia’s wish, gave her 
no flowers, no chocolates, no gifts of any 
kind save books. He never took her to 
plays, to concerts or dances; they never 
went motoring together; they had none 
of the frivolous diversions immemorially 
dear to lovers. What time had Sylvia 
for amusements? 

He offered her no invitations to lunch- 
eon or to dinner. Their meals together 
were always in cheap lunch-rooms and 
restaurants, suited to the girl’s narrow 
purse; for never once by even a hair’s 
breadth would she depart from her first 
rule of “ fifty-fifty ” in expenditures. She 
would not even let him pay her fare in 
street-cars. 

They did not correspond, for she had 
no time for letter-writing, and he seldom 
missed a day in seeing her. Once or twice 
a day he called her on the telephone— 
at the sail-loft or the theater—and had 
a little chat with her. They never passed 
more than a few hours without some word 
of communication. 


Much of their conversation had to be 
held on the street as he walked’ beside 
her, carrying her old leather bag, always 
overloaded with books—books she inde- 
fatigably studied on the cars that took 
her to or from work. Always overdriven, 
she was invariably hurried; hurried at 
meals, hurried in catching cars, hurried 
at the sail-loft, hurried in the theater and 
at her other places of work. Why she 
had to slave so hard Vinton never could 
discover, except that he learned in a 
vague way of some heavy debt that she 
had to settle. 

Their diversions were almost nil. 
Once, after the show, they visited China- 
town and ate chop-suey; but this was a 
mild form of entertainment, and Sylvia 
paid her share. Two or three times, of 
Sunday afternoons, they heard lectures at 
the Boston Public Library; and once they 
visited the Art Museum, where Sylvia 
asked a flood of questions and made notes 
in her shorthand-book. 

Once on a time, Vinton would have 
thought such commonplace things the 
essence of dulness, but now he enjoyed 
them as much as she did. He, who had 
surfeited on dances, the opera, receptions, 
automobile shows, motoring, house-par- 
ties, and summer frivolities without num- 
ber, had suddenly awakened to the fact 
that he preferred just walking around 
with Sylvia to all other pleasures. By 
this same token he knew that he loved 
her. 

Such radical changes in his habits of 
life stimulated his mother to question 
him. His father, immersed in business, 
gave no heed; but Mrs. Vinton, scenting 
trouble, diligently cress-questioned her 
son. She got no definite information. 
Bradford, always reticent, withdrew into 
his shell. 

Tensions developed at home. Brad- 
ford tock to pondering and to self-search- 
ings. A new thought had begun to gain 
power: 

“ By what right do I loaf at ease, while 
she toils like a galley-slave?” 

The question came to haunt him and 
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obsess him. Late one night, as he sat 
smoking in his study, he wrote in his 
diary: 


What sort of a creature am I, anyhow? A 
man, or a worthless drone? ‘There’s Sylvia 
working hard enough for three, while I am 
idling on my father’s allowance. It’s a shame! 
But—what shall I do about it? 


He leaned back, drew at his pipe, and 
mused on the subject. Nothing had ever 
puzzled him as this puzzled him. Frank- 
ly, he did not know what to do about it. 

Even had Sylvia accepted him, he was 
in no position to marry her as yet. He 
couldn’t even earn a living for himself, 
let alone a wife; and the thought of bring- 
ing her home to parental charity repelled 
his every instinct of manhood. Yet the 
knowledge of her labor galled him fear- 
fully. 

He seemed caught in a miserable 
impasse of conflicting forces, where he 
could see no clear way ahead. And yet 
he knew—for something deeper than his 
reason told nim—that some time, soon 


or late, the currents of life would have 
their way with Sylvia and him. For wo 
or weal, what must be would be. 


It was one Sunday afternoon toward 
the end of March that Vinton asked Syl- 
via to marry him. He asked her in the 
little parlor of her East Boston flat, under 
the direct surveillance of the stuffed par- 
rot. The question was not impeded or 
obscured by romantic flights of extrava- 
gance or by rhetorical flourishes. It was 
a rather prosaic proposal, like their 
courtship. 

“ Sylvia,” said Vinton, laying down the 
mission report she had asked him to read, 
“we'll just let these statistics go till later. 
I want to ask you something.” 

“ About the work?” said she, from the 
wicker chair by the window, where she 
was sitting, looking out into the dreary 
street. 

“No; about you.” 

“What do you want to know about me, 
Bradford?” 
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“More than you’ve ever volunteered,” 
he answered. 

“You know all there is to know, I 
guess.” Her gray eyes met his, and she 
smiled. “I’m just as you see me.” 

“Yes, of course,” he persisted; “ but 
there’s more in each of us than just our- 
selves. There’s a long line back of us. 
That’s our stock, our family, our race. 
You know pretty well what my stock is, 
Sylvia. What’s yours?” 

She kept silent for a moment, sensing 
the possible import of his question. A 
very slight tinge of color came mounting 
in her cheek. 

“My stock?” said she. “ Why, it’s 
the same as yours, Bradiord. We all 
belong to one big family—the family of 
one common blood—humanity.” 

“Yes, I know,” he admitted; “ but 
there are other factors involved. Tell 
me more about your antecedents.” 

“What do they matter?” she parried, 
shrugging her shoulders. “I don’t give 
a thought to mine, or yours either. I’m 
looking toward the future, not the past.” 

“So am I,” said Vinton, “and that’s 
one reason why you are so dear to me. 
But the future is made of the past, as 
some philosopher has said. Won’t you 
tell me more about your family?” 

“ Well, if you really want to know, we 
are English, with a little mixture of Scotch 
blood—Highland Scotch. Father’s fam- 
ily came originally from York, and 
mother’s from Caithness. I’ve already 
told you that father was a Gloucester 
sea-captain. Mother was a _ farmer’s 
daughter.” 

“There couldn’t be a stronger stock 
than yours, Sylvia. Joined to mine, it 
could accomplish anything!” 

“ Don’t, Bradford,” answered Sylvia. 
“You mustn’t taik that way!” 

“Why not?” demanded Vinton. He 
came over to her, as she sat by the win- 
dow, laid a hand on her shoulder, and 
looked down earnestly into her face. 
“Why not?” 

“ Because we mustn’t go astray like 
that. It could spell nothing but trouble, 
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sooner or later. You’re what you are, 
and I’m what J am, and a whole world 
lies between us.” 

“We cay annihilate that world!” 

“No, Bradford,” the girl objected; 
“and even if we could, we mustn’t. 
Your whole outlook on life is different 
from mine. And there are practical dif- 
ficulties of all sorts in the way. Your 
family would never consent, for one thing. 
All your friends and associates—” 

“Qh, hang that!” he _ exclaimed. 
“What do I care about them?” 

“You would care, in the end. You 
don’t think so now, Bradford, but if I 
brought disaster on you, you would care. 
Forgive me for saying it, but you’re not 
fitted to meet the world and wring a 
living from it, as Iam. I’m not. reproach- 
ing you when I tell you that you’re— 
you’re—”’ 

“ Dependent?” he exclaimed. “ Yes, 
Sylvia—say the word. It’s true, and I 
know it. But I won’t always be. I’m 
making progress in my work. Only last 
week, you know, I sold an article to the 
Transcript for twelve dollars.” 

“ Enough for gasoline for one trip in 
your car!” 

“ And that’s only the beginning,” he 
persisted. “I have several good pros- 
pects. In a little while I'll be on my feet. 
Dismiss that part of it from your mind. 
What else stands in the way?” 

“My work,” she answered simply; 
“ My work at the mission.” 

“T can share it!” 

“T don’t know about that, Bradford. 
You think so now, but after a while it 
would wear on you and disillusion you. 
You’re not missionary stuff, and I—well, 
my whole heart is wrapped up in that sort 
of thing. I don’t mean in a religious 
sense, you understand, but in a wider 
way. I may not be doing those poor 
wretches much good, but at least I’m 
doing something!” 

She stood up and faced him, took his 
hand in both of hers, and smiled again— 
that quiet, inscrutable smile. 
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“ And you won’t let me help you?” 
he demanded almost fiercely, drawing 
her toward him. 

“You carr help me best by—by just 
being a good, loyal friend, Bradford, and 
by not introducing—complications.” 

“T can help you best by making you 
my wife!” 

“Oh, not that, not that!” 

She sought to repel him, but he would 
not listen. 

“ Yes, just that!” he persisted, his voice 
shaking. “ You need me, Sylvia, and I 
need you!” 

A great eagerness swept his soul. Pas- 
sionately he drew her to his arms and 
kissed her; but still she put his face away 
from hers with a resisting hand. 

“Why do you do that, Sylvia?” he 
asked. “ Don’t you love me?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes! I have, almost 
from the beginning—and that’s why. But 
I wouldn’t let you see it, Bradford. I—I 
couldn’t—” 

“You can now,” said he, as she smiled 
up at him a little tremulously. 

He took her face in both his hands. 
All her opposition melted suddenly in the 
fire of his passion. Trembling, as Fran- 
cesca and Paolo trembled at the moment 
of their sublime caress, the man’s mouth , 
and the woman’s met and clung in ardent 
kisses. 

Golden dreams flooded the man’s soul 
—dreams that swiftly leaped to the in- 
evitable—dreams that mingled joy and 
pain, the cry of unborn life, the solemn 
mystery of creation, the glory of this new, 
ineffable miracle. 

“ Sylvia!” he whispered, with the girl’s 
breath hot upon his lips. “ Sylvia!” 

The girl’s arms encircled Bradford 
lovingly. 

“Hold me tight, tight, tight!” she 
whispered tremulously. “I want to be 
all yours!” 

His answer was another kiss that drew 
their souls into one soul. And in that 
kiss they knew the truth, sounded the 
depths and stood upon the heights of joy. 


(To be continued in the February number of MuNsEY’s MAGAZzINe) 


























OUR HIGHEST COURT 


by Horace Towner 


. HE Honorable the Supreme Court 
of the United States!” 

Nearly every week-day during 
the winter months, exactly at noon, these 
warning words, intoned in a resonant and 
solemn voice, may be heard by the visitor 
who chances to pass the doors of the 
Supreme Court Chamber in the Capitol 
of the United States. The visitor sees that 
others are entering those august portals, 
and so makes bold to step softly inside. 

If he has not waited too long, he finds 
himself within the chamber in time to see 
the nine justices of our highest court, clad 
in long, black robes, file slowly into the 
room from an antechamber at the left. 

Every one within the room has arisen, 


and all stand respectfully at attention, 
while the justices take their places. Then 
the voice of the court crier is heard again: 

“ Oyez, oyez, oyez! All persons having 
business with the Supreme Court of the 
United States are admonished to draw 
near and give their attention, for the court 
is now sitting.” 

Then, after a slight pause: 

“God save the United States and this 
honorable court!” 

The justices seat themselves; the at- 
torneys at the bar and visitors do likewise. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, 
generally held to be the most powerful 
tribunal on earth, is in session. 

The opening ceremonies which the vis- 
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EDWARD DOUGLASS WHITE, OF LOUISIANA, CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
SINCE IgIO 


From a 


itor sees to-day have remained unchanged 
for more than one hundred and twenty- 
five years; but that period of a century 
and a quarter has marked an unparalleled 
and continuous growth in the power and 


influence of the court: It was on the first 
Monday in February, 1790, in the city 
of New York, then the seat of the national 
government, that the Supreme Court was 
first organized and began its sessions. 
Chief Justice Jay, appointed by Wash- 
ington, presided. 

At that first session no cases were pre- 
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Washington 


sented to the judges. They adjourned and 
met on a‘later day, but still-theré was no 
business. After six years of comparative 
idleness Chief Justice Jay resigned, ac- 
cepting as a promotion the Governorship 
of the State of New York. It is worthy 
of note that not long ago this precedent 
was reversed, when Justice Hughes ac- 
cepted an appointment as associate justice 
as a promotion from the Governorship of 
New York. 

Of the contrast between the early days 
and the present commanding position of 
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JOSEPH MCKENNA, OF CALIFORNIA, ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME 
COURT SINCE 1898 


From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


the court, Hampton Carson, the historian 
of the Supreme Court, writes: 


Not one of the spectators then, though gifted 
with the eagle eye of prophecy, could have fore- 
seen that out of that modest assemblage of 
gentlemen, unheard of and unthought of among 
the tribunals of the earth, a court without a 
docket, without a case, of unknown and untried 
powers, and of undetermined jurisdiction, there 
would be developed in the course of a single 
century a court of whom the ancient world 
could present no model and the modern world 
no parallel; a court whose decrees, woven like 
threads of gold into the priceless and imperish- 
able fabric of our constitutional jurisprudence, 


would bind in the cords of love, liberty, and law 
the members of our great republic. 

It was largely through the work of 
Chief Justice Marshall, greatest of the oc- 
cupants of that high office, that the court 
grew from its modest beginning to its pres- 
ent transcendent importance. Marshall 
strove always, and strove wisely, to extend 
the power and jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, and the foundation he laid was so 
broad and lasting that after his death the 
growth and extension of the structure con- 
tinued without interruption. This growth 
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was, of course, partly due to the extension 
of the territory and population of the 
United States, but it was also largely due 
to the broad scope of jurisdiction which 
the work of Marshall secured for the 
court. 


copyrighted photograth by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


In 1890, when the Supreme €ourt had 
been in existence for a hundred years, the 
amount of business handled had grown 
out of al! proportion to the expectations 


of the founders. The docket was crowded 
with hundreds of cases, litigants were com- 
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pelled to wait for years after filing their 
suits before they could expect a decision, 
and many of them died before their cases 
were reached. In the following year Con- 


gress passed an act “ for the relief of the 
Supreme Court of the United States,” 
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providing for a Circuit Court of Appeals 
which took a vast amount of the less im- 
portant work -from the shoulders of the 
nine justices. ‘The Circuit Court now has 
more than thirty judges, and in most 
districts its docket is very full. 


WILLIAM R. DAY, OF OHIO, ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 
SINCE 1903 
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For a time after the new Circuit Court 
was established the Supreme Court kept 
up with its work; but of late years it has 
been falling behind again, and in many 
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long while, the court took a recess because 
of lack of business. There were many 
cases pending, of course, but the attorneys 
were not ready to present them, and for a 
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cases as much as three years has elapsed 
between the filing of a suit and its deter- 
mination. This condition is again being 
relieved, however, under the energetic di- 
rection of Chief Justice White, and in 
February last, for the first time in a 


Washington 


time the court experienced the novelty of 
waiting for the lawyers, instead of the 
lawyers waiting for the judges. 

Nowadays the tendency of the Supreme 
Court is to restrict its own jurisdiction 


rather than to enlarge it. Under this 
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policy, and with a gradual increase in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, the present 
system will probably be adequate for all 
requirements as long as the government 
shall last. 


THE SUPREME COURT CHAMBER 


The room in which the court sits is an 
impressive chamber, although it is gener- 
ally admitted to be too small. Until 1859 
it was the Senate Chamber, the Supreme 
Court then occupying a room on the lower 
floor of the Capitol, where. the law library 
is now located. The Senate outgrew its 
original abode and moved to new quarters 
in the north wing of the Capitol, be- 
queathing its former home to the Supreme 
Court. 

The decorations are simple, but rich 
in design and very effective. The room is 
semicircular, with a low, domed ceiling. 
Half-way to the molding, along the walls 
of the semicircle, are set marble busts of 
former great justices. In the half-circle 
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are the seats for the spectators, facing the 
long, straight bench where the judges sit. 
In front of the bench are tables for the 
lawyers, and at each side are desks for the 
reporters, court crier, marshal, and other 
functionaries. 

The chief justice occupies the chair at 
the center of the bench, and at his right 
and left the associate justices are seated 
in the order of their precedence, deter- 
mined by length of service. The justices 
always appear clad in the traditional 
black-silk judicial robes, although they 
have dispensed with the ancient wigs 
which were formerly used, and which still 
persist in England. 

There is no law that requires the wearing 
of the robes, but it is a custom sanctioned, 
as the lawyers say, “from time imme- 
morial,”’ and there is no indication that it 
will ever be discontinued. It is said that 
President Lincoln made some of the 
justices very angry by comparing them, in 
their long, black robes, to the long-winged 
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black ants that used to fly out from under 
the bark of logs when he was splitting 
rails. 

The light in the chamber is rather dim, 
and the ventilation is not good. Some- 
times there is scarcely sufficient room 
behind the rail for all the lawyers who 
appear in an important case. 

For many years there have been occa- 
sional attempts to secure new and larger 
quarters. One reason why this has not 
yet been done is because some of the 
justices are loath to change from a court- 
room that has become hallowed by 
tradition. Another is the fact that the 
authority to provide new quarters lies with 
Congress, and it is considered beneath the 
dignity of the court to petition Congress 
for anything. While so many people are 
loudly and persistently petitioning Con- 
gress for so many things, the matter of 
procuring more adequate quarters for our 
highest court is passed by. 


The sessions of the court are held every 
year from October to June. Each day 
except Saturday the court convenes at 
noon, and is in session until about two 
o’clock, when a recess is taken for 
luncheon. After this recess the session 
continues until half past four; when ad- 
journment is taken promptly, even if it 
interrupts some famous lawyer in the mid- 
dle of a sentence. 

Saturday is “ consultation day.” Every 
Saturday, at noon, the nine justices as- 
semble in the consultation-room, and be- 
hind locked doors discuss.and consider the 
various motions, applications, and so 
forth. 

When a decision is reached, the case is 
assigned by the chief justice to some par- 
ticular member, who writes an opinion 
for the whole court. In closely contested 
cases, however, the court is sometimes un- 
able to agree, and majority and minority 
opinions are filed. Monday is “ opinion 


day,” when the opinions-are read by -the 
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justices to whom the various cases have 
been assigned, after which they are hand- 
ed to the reporter and published in the 
Supreme Court reports. 


THE DIGNITY OF THE COURT 


To match the somber black robes of 
the justices, custom requires that the at- 
torneys who appear before the court shall 
be dressed in black. So far as can be 
ascertained, no attorney has ever had the 
temerity to appear in other than a black 
coat, though some have sported fancy 
waistcoats or bright cravats. On such 
occasions the very atmosphere of the 
room, as the moving-picture men would 
say, “ registers disapproval.” 

The appearance of the court while sit- 
ting is extremely impressive. It is on 
record that at least one lawyer has fainted 
from sheer fright on first rising to address 
the court. Even attorneys of long experi- 
ence say that they never rise before the 
tribunal without a momentary qualm of 
stage fright. 

It is but natural that such a court 
should inspire a feeling of awe, especially 
in the mind of a lawyer who realizes its 
tremendous power. It is often spoken of 
as the most powerful tribunal on earth. 
No other country has a bench with such 
broad jurisdiction. It is literally the court 
of last resort in the United States, and 
may even nullify the most solemnly con- 
sidered acts of Congress. 

Its summary power is well illustrated by 
a retort which is said to have been made 
by a brilliant young lawyer when he was 
corrected by one of the justices. The at- 
torney was stating some legal proposition, 
when one of the judges leaned forward 
and said: 

“ But that is not the law.” 

“Tt was,” replied the attorney with a 
bow, “ until the court spoke!” 

It must not be thought, however, that 
this elevation takes the justices out of 
touch with common humanity. Many 
stories are current in Washington which 
tell of eminently human qualities, and 
even weaknesses, of the members of the 
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great court. One of these, which is, per- 
haps, old enough to be new to the present 
generation, concerns Chief Justice Mar- 
shall and his friend, Justice Story. 

Neither Marshall nor Story maintained 
any domestic establishment at Washing- 
ton, and the two judges lived together in 
bachelor quarters. Both were partial to a 
certain vintage of old Madeira wine, but, 
fearing that too frequent indulgence might 
interfere with their duties, they made it a 
rule that the Madeira should be opened 
only on rainy days. 

One summer there came a long, dry spell 
upon the capital city, and every morning 
the sun shone bright and hot. The two 
justices endured it for nearly a month 
without mentioning the Madeira; but as 
the weather became hotter and hotter 
their thoughts dwelt more and more on 
the cool beverage in the cellar. Finally, 
one morning, Marshall asked his friend to 
go to the window to see if it were not 
raining. 

Story looked long and carefully, but 
could not even see a cloud. He reported 
this condition to his colleague. Chief 
Justice Marshall strode ‘to the window, 
looked out over the Virginia hills, and re- 
marked in his best judicial manner: 

“Tt is true that there is no rain visible 
here. But this is only the District of 
Columbia. The jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court extends over many thousands 
of miles of territory. May it not safely be 
assumed that somewhere in that vast juris- 
diction it is raining?” 

“Tt may,” answered Story, and the 
Madeira was opened. 


CONSERVATISM OF THE COURT 


It is well known that the judicial tem- 
perament tends toward settled habits and 
abhorrence of innovations. Employees 
about the Supreme Court say that the 
justices are extremely regular in their 
habits. Most of them order the same 
thing for luncheon every day. The writer 
cheerfully violates the confidence of a 
gentleman in a position to know by divulg- 
ing that the former Justice Hughes—who 
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either will or will not be President-elect 
Hughes when this article appears — in- 
variably ate two lamb-chops for luncheon 
while he was on the bench. Presidential 
aspirants may well take note of this, as 
a precedent to be either followed or 
avoided. 

Chief Justice White is very fond of 
walking, and foots it to the Capitol prac- 
tically every day, even when the weather 
is inclement. He lives on Rhode Island 
Avenue, and is usually joined on his way 
by Justice Van Devanter, who lives on 
Connecticut Avenue, and also believes in 
pedestrian exercise. So regular are these 
two justices that very seldom does either 
have to wait more than a minute for the 
other at the meeting-place. 

In the court-room itself innovations are 
very rare. The same procedure is fol- 
lowed that was followed a hundred years 
ago. To this day freshly cut quill pens 
are laid daily on the tables reserved for 
the lawyers. When a new carpet was 
needed a few years ago, great care was 
taken that it should be of exactly the same 
shade and pattern as the old one, lest the 
justices might be shocked by any change. 
The furniture is all very old, and from 
time to time it is reupholstered with the 
same fabric and pattern as that originally 
used. 

Aside from the migration of 18509, 
which has been mentioned, it is said that 
there have been only four substantial in- 
novations in matters connected with the 
court since its foundation. 

One of these, tradition says, was due to 
a lack of reverence exhibited by Henry 
Clay. Formerly the judges sat at a bench 
which was on the same level with the bar 
where the lawyers stood. While Clay was 
arguing a case, one of the justices placed 
his snuff-box on the bench, where it would 
be handy in case its contents were needed 
to aid judicial ponderings. Clay reached 
over, helped himself to a pinch, and re- 
marked: 

“T see your honor sticks to Scotch.” 

He then calmly continued his argument. 
Nothing was said, but shortly afterward 
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the bench was elevated to its present po- 
sition, so as to be out of the reach of ir- 
reverent attorneys. 

Another change is that now a recess for 
luncheon is taken at two o’clock in the 


-afternoon, whereas formerly the court sat 


without interruption from noon until half 
past four. Before this alteration the 
justices snatched any time that was con- 
venient to leave the chamber and take 
luncheon, as do Senators and Representa- 
tives to this day. The change was made 
because the lawyers complained that their 
arguments were interrupted, and their 
most important points were often missed 
by one or more of the judges. 

The third innovation was a concession 
to the ubiquitous newspaperman. For- 
merly no one in the chamber was allowed 
to take any notes, or even hold a paper in 
his hand, during the sessions of the court. 
Now, however, reporters are allowed to 
take notes of the proceedings. When im- 
portant decisions are rendered, a whole 
corps of reporters may be seen on the left 
side of the room with pencils busy. 

The fourth change was the admission of 
women lawyers to practise before the 
court. Mrs. Belva Lockwood had the 
honor of being the first of her sex to se- 
cure this privilege, and she argued the cases 
in which she was retained so skilfully that 
there has been no objection since that 
time to the admission of qualified fem- 
inine pleaders. : 

Perhaps the next innovation will be the 
admission of a woman who shall take her 
place on the bench itself as one of the 
justices; but this does not seem imminent. 


SOCIAL STATUS OF THE JUSTICES 


In Washington’s complicated system of 
social precedence the Supreme Court takes 
a high place. Tradition has it that Presi- 
dent Washington, at his first state dinner 
after the appointment of Chief Justice 
Jay, said: 

“ The chief justice of the United States 
will sit at my right.” 

Ever since that time the justices have 
taken rank next to the President and the 
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Vice-President in Washington society, and 
their wives make first calls only at the 
White House and the Home of the Vice- 
President. There has been much conten- 
tion, on the part of Senators and Cabinet 
members, as to the right of the Supreme 
Court to this preferment, but the justices 
refuse to take part in any controversy so 
undignified. It is their custom to solve 
such problems by remaining away from 
any function where embarrassing ques- 
tions of precedence might arise. 

Each justice has a negro messenger, or 
body-servant, as they were formerly desig- 
nated. These privileged retainers are old 
negroes who have grown gray in the 
service, and their positions seem to be no 
less permanent than those of the justices 
themselves, who are appointed for life. 
When a justice dies or retires from the 
bench, his messenger goes to his successor, 
and of these old servants it may be truly 
said, as was once said of Cabinet min- 
isters, that “ few die, none resign.” 

When Justice McReynolds was ap- 


pointed, two years ago, he caused a great 
commotion among the messengers by in- 
sisting upon naming his own servitor, 
instead of accepting the one who had 
served his predecessor. 

The messengers have charge of the 
“ robing-room,” an anteroom near the 


court chamber. On each day when the 
court is in session, the ‘justices repair to 
the robing-room shortly before noon. 
There the long, black gowns are hanging 
on a series of pegs, arranged in the order 
of their owners’ precedence. The judges 
remove their hats and coats in the order of 
precedence, and each is in turn robed by 
his messenger. Then they are ready for 
the solemn entry into the court-room. 

When a messenger becomes too old for 
his duties, he is transferred to a place as 
doorkeeper, or to some similar light ser- 
vice, and remains on the pay-roll until 
death comes. When he dies, it is the 
kindly custom of the judges to attend the 
funeral in a body. 

Each justice is also provided with a 
private secretary. A trained young law- 
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yer is usually selected for this position, 
and the secretary takes a great deal of 
routine work from the shoulders of the 
hard-worked judges. 


PERSONNEL OF THE SUPREME BENCH 


As has been noted, the justices sit on 
the bench in strict order of precedence, 
the chief justice in the center. On his im- 
mediate. right is the first associate justice 
in length of service, on his left the second, 
and so on, alternating down the four 
chairs on each side. 

Chief Justice White now occupies the 
position of honor, and his massive frame 
and stately mien weil befit the place. On 
his right, in order, are seated Justices Mc- 
Kenna, Day, Pitney, and Brandeis; on his 
left are Justices Holmes, Van Devanter, 
McReynolds, and Clarke. 

Of the chief justice it was once re- 
marked by an admiring yet flippant 
visitor: 

“No one could possibly be as wise as 
Justice White looks!” 

He is a man of large frame, weighing 
more than two hundred pounds, and tall 
enough to carry the weight well. White 
was born in Louisiana in 1845. He is a 
Democrat, and served in the Confederate 
army. President Taft appointed him 
chief justice in 1910, promoting him from 
an associate justiceship. 

Joseph McKenna, who sits on the right 
of the chief justice, was born in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1843, but moved at an early age 
to California, from which State he was 
appointed in 1898, after serving in Con- 
gress and as Attorney-General in Mc- 
Kinley’s first cabinet. With Van De- 
vanter, who is from Wyoming, he ably 
represents the great West in our highest 
court. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, the third jus- 
tice in order of precedence, is a native of 
Boston, a graduate of Harvard, and a 
son of the famous Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. He was born in 1841, and 
appointed to the Supreme Court by 
Roosevelt in 1902. Holmes is a veteran 
of the Union army, where he attained the 
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rank of colonel, and was several times 
wounded. It is noteworthy that this 
Northern officer now sits by the side 
of the chief justice, who fought for the 
South. 

Next to Holmes comes William R. Day; 
a native of Ohio, appointed by Roosevelt 
in 1903. He was born in 1849, the son 
of a member of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, and studied at the University of 
Michigan. Day is the smallest man, 
physically, on the bench, but he is 
by no means insignificant mentally. Be- 
fore he was appointed to the Federal 
bench he was Secretary of State under 
McKinley, which position he resigned to 
head the commission that negotiated a 
treaty of peace with Spain in 1898. 

Willis Van Devanter, fifth on the list, 
was born in Indiana, but later moved to 
Wyoming. He was appointed a Federal 
circuit judge by President Roosevelt, and 
was elevated to the Supreme bench by 
President Taft in 1910. 

Justice Mahlon Pitney is the sixth 
member. He is a New Jersey man, and 
was a classmate of President Wilson at 
Princeton. He was appointed by Taft in 
1912. Pitney is the champion golf-player 
of the court, but it must be admitted that 
his legal attainments overshadow his ex- 
cellence in the Scottish game. 

James Clark McReynolds, the seventh 
justice, is a native of Tennessee, where he 
was born in 1862. He was promoted from 
the Attorney-Generalship of the United 
States to the Supreme Court by President 
Wilson in 1914. He is the only bachelor 
among the justices. 

Louis D. Brandeis, eighth in rank, was 
born in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1856. 
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He is a graduate of Harvard, and for 
many years practised law in Boston, gain- 
ing wide fame as “ the people’s attorney.” 
He was appointed by President Wilson in 
1916, and confirmed by the Senate after 
a controversy which the reader will no 
doubt remember. 

The ninth place was made vacant when 
Justice Hughes resigned to accept the Re- 
publican nomination for the Presidency; 
Brandeis, who had occupied that seat for 
only one day, moving up to eighth place, 
while Van Devanter succeeded to Hughes’s 
place as fifth. The vacancy was filled by 
the appointment of John H. Clarke, for- 
merly a leading lawyer of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and for two years a Federal district judge 
in Ohio. 

A few years ago there was a general 
tendency to find fault with the Supreme 
Court for its alleged conservatism and 
bias in favor of “ things as they are.” It 
is no part of our purpose to discuss 
whether or not such allegations are justi- 
fied; but it may be noted that recently 
this critical tendency has been dying out. 
Undoubtedly, with its present personnel, 
the court is keeping well abreast of 
modern thought, as was evidenced by its 
decision on the income-tax case. 

It should be remembered, also, that it is 
no part of the duty of such a court to lead 
in radical thought. Its proper function is 
rather that of a stabilizer in the councils 
of the nation. There is no reason why 
every patriotic American should not 
breathe a fervent “ Amen!” when the 
stentorian voice of the crier rings oyt 
with the impressive call: 

“God save the United States and this 
honorable court!” 





THE PERFECT JEWEL 


A NosLe thought within the mind 
Is like a gem unset, 

Whose beauty rare but unadorned 
Doth lack completeness yet. 


But when this noble thought be writ 
In noble words, behold— 

A very gem of poesy, 
A jewel set in gold! 


Bell Rumford 
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UCKY ROLLINS, undergraduate at Elmhaven, is summoned to New York to hear the reading 

of his great-uncle’s will. He takes with him six classmates—known to their friends as 

Reddy Wheeler, Simeon the Monk, Alonzo, Dicky Mason, Jimmy Barrister, and Gordon 

Prime. Arrived at the office of Gladwin & Kent, counse! to the late Chauncey Raymond Rollins, 
Bucky receives the wholly unexpected information that he has inherited property worth about five 
million dollars. This sudden good fortune—if it can be called good fortune, in view of the results— 
throws young Rollins entirely off his balance. Always a good-natured, irresponsible boy, he draws 
five thousand dollars from Mr. Gladwin, and plunges into a career of wild extravagance with his six 
companions. They hire a suite of rooms at the Mammoth Hotel, and outfit themselves regardless 
of cost. They pick up seven show-girls, and wine and dine them at gay resorts. Bucky’s partner in 
these revelries is a blond beauty named Sylvia Nelson, and he becomes madly infatuated with her. 

After five delirious days and nights, the seven undergraduates return to Elmhaven, to find that 
they have been expelled from the university. Four of them do penance and are reinstated. The 
other three—Bucky, Alonzo, and Reddy—go back to New York, where young Rollins takes a house 
for himself and his two friends, and settles down to a life of idleness and pleasure. He hires a 
yacht, leases a country place, and provides the money for a musical comedy, “ The Girl in Yellow,” 
in which Sylvia Nelson is to have the title-réle. Miss Nancy Gladwin, who knew Bucky when both 
of them were children, invites him to her first dance, and he accepts, but in his preoccupation with 
Sylvia and her play he forgets to go. 

Bucky’s prosperity, however, ends as suddenly as it began, for his millions are swept away by 
an unlucky transaction in stocks. He finds himself deserted by his fair-weather friends, and " 
of just six thousand dollars, five thousand of which is the price paid for “The Girl in Yellow” by 
the treacherous Reddy Wheeler. In his search for a business opening he meets Thomas Dillon, a 
“ camera-man,” and agrees to invest most of his slender capital in making a five-reel motion-picture 
film; but when the film is finished, Dillon cannot find a purchaser for it, and Bucky’s money is lost. 








CHAPTER XXI hadn’t been in the stage box on the 
siete opening night. A balcony seat would 
ee a ee have been an extravagance, and he hadn’t 


Yellow” came, and the show meeting Reddy in the lobby. He felt 

made an unmistakable hit. Two the humiliation of his downfall sufficiently 

days later Miss Sylvia Nelson was ele- without inviting his former friend’s atten- 
vated to the rank of a star, and her name __ tion to it. 

went up in electric lights. The players who had worked in 

Bucky passed the theater and saw the “ Concerning Lucinda” had been waiting 

lights. He did not see the show. He _ to see if the Independent Feature Film 

* Copyright, 1916, by Fred Jackson—This story began in the October number of Munsty’s MAGAZINE 
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Bg opening night of “ The Girl in been willing to risk even that, for fear of 
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Company was going to continue. Now 
they accepted other engagements. Dillon 
and Greaves and Fielding got positions 
with one of the film magnates, and went 
South to his studio there. Bucky was 
left alone, nearly penniless, and without 
any prospect of finding employment. 

Mrs. Murdock had asked him to call 
upon her. She wrote and repeated the 
invitation warmly; but Bucky did not 
even answer her letter. Lonely as he was, 
he could not have endured sympathy just 
then. Like an animal in pain, he wanted 
to creep off into a corner and bear his 
misery alone. 

He thought of suicide, but only casual- 
ly. He felt that it would be cowardly to 
seek that way out of his misfortunes. It 
would be an admission that he had been 
too weak for the battle of life. He told 
himself with grim determination that he 
must live—-must win out in the end, if 
only to restore his own confidence in 
himself—if only to prove to Gladwin and 
Reddy and Alonzo and Sylvia that he was 
not altogether a fool. 

So he began to live upon two meals a 
day. He cleaned his own boots, shaved 
himself, inveigled the weary and slovenly 
Polish maid to press his trousers, and 
set about looking for a job—any kind of 
job. He was willing to try anything that 
would yield him @ living wage and stop 
that sickening sinking of his little store 
of cash. He no longer kept his money in 
the bank; there was not enough left for 
that. 

As he made his daily rounds, always 
without success, he remembered an inci- 
dent that had occurred when he was a 
millionaire, a Sunday-supplement feature. 

One night, as he had been waiting with 
Reddy and Alonzo and the rest at the 
stage door, a man had accosted them, 
saying that he was “ broke,” that he had 
sought work and had been unable to find 
any, that he hadn’t eaten all day, and 
had put off asking help until he couldn’t 
hold out any longer. 

Bucky had given him some silver, but 
had observed to the others that the fellow 
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was probably lying—probably found beg- 
ging so profitable that he owned a couple 
of apartment-houses up-town. And the 
others had agreed with him. It had 
seemed utterly improbable to all of them 
that a man so neatly dressed and capable- 
looking could fail to find some sort of 
work to do in a city of several million 
people. 

But now Bucky wondered if the man 
might not have been telling the truth. 
Wherever he went, in answer to an ad- 
vertisement, he found a great crowd of 
other applicants. His inexperience and 
his lack of references always counted 
against him. And when these might have 
been overlooked, his well-kept nails, the 
smart cut of his clothes, and the quality 
of his shirtings made him an object of 
suspicion. 

At some places he was guyed by the 
other applicants—at some by the men 
in charge of employing help. His pres- 
ence in the line was looked upon as a 
joke or was regarded with distrust. And 
then, too, there were not many positions 
that he could fill. 

He applied for a berth as floor-walker, 
but lost it to an experienced man. He 
applied for a berth as private secretary, 
but was compelled to admit ignorance of 
stenography and typewriting. He sought 
in turn to become a salesman, a clerk, an 
attendant in a real-estate office, an auto- 
mobile salesman, a cashier, an agent, a 
chorus-man, but quite in vain. 

As things went from bad to worse, he 
chose the “ help wanted ” advertisements 
with less care, for he was growing des- 
perate; but his run of hard luck did not 
break. 

There came a day at last when his 
money was all gone, save for a few silver 
coins, and he knew that he could not. 
meet his board-bill. With a sickening 
sense of shame and guilt and despair he 
descended into the landlady’s basement 
lair to make his confession. 

He found Mrs. Andrews laborious!y 
making over a hat. She was an enor- 
mously fat person, especially in moments 
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of repose. At other times she employed 
tightly laced contraptions of whale- 
bone and steel to restrain her swelling 
and flabby girth. But whenever possible 
she doffed these inventions of the devil 
and “ made herself comfortable ”—that is 
to say, slipped her feet into a pair of 
old knitted slippers which had long ago 
lost their elastic and ribbon ornaments, 
donned a loose flannelet wrapper, re- 
moved the thick switch from her itching 
scalp, and laid aside her rings, bracelets, 
and earrings. Her thin, dry hair, which 
nature had made auburn but chemistry 
had changed to red, she wound up into a 
loose knot upon such occasions, and her 
eyes found comfort in a pair of thick 
spectacles. 

In this undress uniform she was sitting 
now, in a wicker rocker which had con- 
formed to her shape from long use. On 
the table near her stood an oil-lamp, cast- 
ing its light through a ruffled shade of 
pink crape-paper. And in this pleasant 


glow she was toiling industriously over the 


creation of a marvelous new hat. 

When I say “new,” I mean that the 
form of the head-gear was new, although 
it was created of things that had seen 
service in other forms. However, there is 
high authority for stating that nothing is 
really new. 

A box stood at Mrs. Andrews’s elbow— 
an old-fashioned, square, cardboard hat- 
box covered with a sort of bronze paper. 
In it and erupting out of it were the 
remains of many, many dead and gone 
hats from other years. Ribbons, velvets, 
feathers, buckles, flowers, straw orna- 
ments, wire, braid, brims, crowns— 
everything that ever was upon a hat was 
to be found in this collection. And 
having made her choice, for the moment 
Mrs. Andrews was combining her ingre- 
dients into her midsummer head-dress. 

The hat itself was purple, but a bottle 
standing upon a newspaper atop of the 
sewing-machine suggested that purple had 
not always been its hue. However, the 
past does not matter. Purple it was now, 
and purple was the plume that drooped 
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coquettishly over the side. Some roses 
hiding amid a mass of foliage balanced 
the plume on the other side, and a buckle 
of brilliants held up the brim behind. 
What more was to be added, Bucky had 
no idea, but it was evident that Mrs. 
Andrews had not nearly finished her work. 

Under ordinary circumstances he must 
surely have laughed, or shuddered, at the 
thought of that hat—that purple hat— 
upon her triumphantly red head; but he 
was in no mood for either laughter or 
criticism just now. As she failed to look 
up when he reached the door, he knocked 
punctiliously upon the frame and waited 
in some uncertainty and even dread. 

She raised her head as she bit off a 
thread. She peered in his direction, 
squinting through her glasses and striving 
to penetrate the dimness of the hall. 

“Is that you, Mr. Rollins?” she cried. 
“Come in! I thought it was Christina! 
I never heard you call, at all, at all.” 

“T didn’t call,” explained Bucky, ad- 
vancing. “ My business wasn’t just the 
sort I like to shout through the halls.” 

In the act of rising, Mrs. Andrews 
hesitated, studying him anxiously.’ 

“T hope you’re not leaving,”’she said. 
“You're not displeased with anything, are 
you?” 

“No; it isn’t that at all,” answered 
Bucky with difficulty. «““I—I can’t pay 
my board any longer, Mrs. Andrews. I’m 
sorry. I—lI’ve been hoping that some- 
thing would turn up. I’ve been looking 
for a job for weeks, but I’ve had rotten 
luck, and I’m—well, I’m at the end of my 
string.” 

She looked from his white face to the 
hat on her knee, and began fingering the 
crimson petals of a huge satin rose. 

“That’s too bad! I’m sure sorry to 
hear that,” she said slowly. “Sure, I 
thought you had more money than you 
needed, what with your fine clothes and 
all. What kind of work was it you were 
wantin’?”’ 

“Any kind,” said Bucky, “but the 
trouble is, there isn’t much I can do. And 
I’ve no references and no experience.” 
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She nodded, sighing. 

“ Don’t I know how hard it is?” she 
said. 

“ However,” went on Bucky, with an 
attempt at cheerfulness, “it can’t last 
much longer. My luck’s simply got to 
break soon. When it does—as soon as 
I make any money—lI’ll come and settle 
with you first thing. Meanwhile I’m 
leaving enough of my clothes to safeguard 
you against loss. I’m sorry that I have 
to ask you to wait, but I thought I’d be 
able to pay. I really did!” 

“ You're expectin’ to go, then?” asked 
Mrs. Andrews. 

“Yes. I think that will be best. I 
—TI can’t stay on, knowing I haven’t the 
money to pay, and knowing that you 
could get another lodger.” 

She raised her eyes curiously at this 
and considered him, wondering whether 
he was a wise lad who knew just how to 
appeal to her sympathy, or a young man 
with a sense of honor such as she had 
never before encountered in her twenty 
His 
eyes appealed to her. They were very 
direct and frank. She felt her tears rising. 

“ And where would you be going, with 
no money and no clothes?” she asked. 

He shrugged. 

“ Oh, I'll find somewhere to go, never 
fear!” he answered confidently. “‘ Don’t 
you worry about me. I shall be all right.” 
He laid his latch-key on the table. “ I’m 
sorry, I’m sorry,” he said again. ‘“ Good 
night!” 

He was moving off toward the door 
when she found her voice. 

“Wait!” she cried sharply. 
Rollins!” 

“ Yes,” he responded, halting. 

“It’s Saturday. Sure, I’d not be turn- 
ing you out over the Sabbath! I couldn’t 
do that. You'll be stayin’ till Monday, at 
least?” 

“T’d much rather not,” he said. “ It’s 
very kind of you, but—” 

“Sure, I couldn’t rent the room now 
till Monday, anyways,” said she. “ You 
might as well be in it as leavin’ it to stand 


years of experience with lodgers. 


Mr. 
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empty. I wish I could let you stay on 
till you could get on your feet, Mr. 
Rollins, that I do; but I’ve no easy time 
myself. Sure, ’tis one endless struggle I 
have as it is. But till Monday you can 
stay and nobody be any the worse off; 
and ’twould please me, too, to give you 
a bite of something to eat at me own 
meal-times.” 

Bucky drew a long breath. He felt 
tears stinging his eyelids, and fought 
against the weakness that was threatening 
to overpower him. 

“ You’re very good,” he said, “ but I 
couldn’t. I have enough money for food.” 

“ Well, you’re welcome any time. Sure, 
three can eat as well as two. One extra 
makes no difference. A bit more water 
in the coffee and the soup, and an extra 
potato—’twould be little enough to do, 
and I’d sleep the easier for doin’ it.” 

“ Thank you,” said Bucky. “ You're 
—you’re a mighty good woman, Mrs. 
Andrews!” 

She bent over her hat to hide her face. 

“ You’re a nice boy,” said she; “ and 
if the poor don’t help one another, who'll 
help them? Not the rich, I’m thinkin’. 
Sure, ’tis only my Christian duty to do 
what I can, sir; and ’tis only your pride 
that stands in the way. You'll be stayin’ 
over the Sabbath, now, won’t you?” 

“ Yes,” he said, “I'll stay until Mon- 
day—gladly.” 

“ And you'll come to me for a bite, if 
your money gives out entirely?” 

“ Yes,” said Bucky, but he felt that he 
couldn’t do so. 

“ That’s a promise now,” said Mrs. 
Andrews, handing him back his latch-key 
and smiling up at him. 

“ Yes,” said he. “ Good night!” 

As he climbed the stairs again it oc- 
curred to him that she, who owed him 
nothing, had done more for him than 
Gladwin or Reddy or Sylvia, who owed 
him a good deal. 

He went out and bought some crackers 
and milk, upon which he dined that Sat- 
urday night and breakfasted on Sunday 
morning. 
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As he ate and drank he thought of the 
lavish meals he had eaten in other days, 
and of the money he had thrown away. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE DARKEST HOUR 


Mrs. ANDREWS sent up the newspapers 
on Sunday, after she had finished with 
them, and her thoughtfulness touched 
Bucky, for he could not have afforded 
them himself. He spent the morning in 
reading them and cutting out advertise- 
ments for “ help wanted ”; but he did it 
mechanically now and rather hopelessly. 

In the theatrical columns he found an 
interview with Sylvia Nelson, in which 
was related how she had been only a 
chorus-girl in “Little Miss Muffet ” 
when Montgomery Wheeler saw her, felt 
that she had unusual talent as well as 
beauty, and sent for her to offer her the 
leading part in “ The Girl in Yellow.” 
Montgomery Wheeler was described as 


a young manager of great promise —a 


coming man. Miss Nelson was spoken 
of as “ already established as a popular 
star.” There was no mention of Bucky 
anywhere. 

The pictures of Sylvia that accom- 
panied the article — beautiful pictures, 
too—stirred in him no regrets, no linger- 
ing tenderness or affection. He had 
awakened from his deep infatuation for 
her as suddenly as he had fallen into 
it. He no longer felt as bitter toward 
her and Reddy as he had felt at first, for 
he had gained in tolerance, and had 
come to understand more clearly what 
the lack of money meant. He had only 
pity for her now—nothing more. He 
tossed the paper aside and forgot that 
she lived on earth. 

He dressed himself carefully in the 
afternoon, donning silk hat and gloves 
and stick, and mingled with the crowd 
on Fifth Avenue. They belonged to 
Mrs. Andrews, those clothes—the rem- 
nants of his smart wardrobe — but he 
borrowed them for the occasion. He 
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had pawned most of his belongings, the 
better things, in fact; but for what re- 
mained he had been offered so little that 
he preferred to keep them. If the worst 
came they would safeguard the landlady 
against losses. 

He looked well enough, however, to 
pass muster if he should chance to meet 
any one who had known him before his 
fall. .And as things turned out, it was 
fortunate that he did, for he met Nancy 
Gladwin. 

Although he had not seen her for 
year and years—not since she had worn 
short skirts, terribly starched, and pig- 
tails, he felt sure that it was she. There 
was the same golden glint in her brown 
hair, the same quaint, questioning tilt to 
her finely arched brows, the same short 
nose and three-cornered baby mouth, the 
same dimpled chin. 

She had neither short starched skirts 
nor pigtails now. She reclined in an open 
landaulet, a beautiful, smart, new-looking 
car, which Bucky imagined some of his 
money might have paid for. There were 
two men on the box—two uniformed men, 
so identical in height and general charac- 
teristics as to pass for twins. 

Nancy herself gazed out at the sun- 
shiny world from under the flappy brim 
of a broad, white hat wreathed with rose- 
buds. A silvery, chiffony summer gown 
completed her costume. A man was in 
the car with her—a youngish, nice-look- 
ing man, who was monopolizing her at- 
tention to such an extent that she did 
not see Bucky. But he saw her and 
knew her, and did not need the testimony 
of the initials on the door to corroborate 
him. 

The sight of her brought vividly back 
to him the summer that he and his 
mother had spent in the place next door 
to the Gladwins’ home. He seemed to 
smell the garden flowers of which his 
mother had been so fond. He seemed to 
hear her voice, calling to him at tea- 
time, across the lawns and terraces. He 
seemed to feel her fingers tousling his 
hair—her light kiss on his hot forehead. 
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Having been taught by his father to 
adore and look after his mother, to yield 
to her wishes in all things, he had al- 
ways come running at her call, usually 
dragging Nancy with him. And his 
mother had given them sweet cakes and 
bonbons, the while she teased them, and 
laughed at them, and petted them, and 
questioned them, and gravely approved 
their love-cffair and their plans for an 
early marriage. For his mother had been 
very fond of Nancy, too. 

Bucky wished that he had gone to her 
first ball—how long ago it seemed now! 
—and wondered if she had missed him. 

But it did him no good to wonder, 
for Nancy passed by without seeing him 
in the crowd, and her car vanished in 
the distance. Bucky slowly retraced 
his steps to Mrs. Andrews’s where he 
took off his borrowed finery, lighted his 
pipe, and reminded himself that now and 
forevermore between him and Nancy 
Gladwin there was a great gulf fixed. 

He wondered who the man in the car 


had been, nevertheless, and if she was in 
love with him, and if she knew how 
badly her father had treated her old 


playmate. He even made a sort of day- 
dream about them all. 

Years and years hence, after he had 
made his fortune again, and had become 
a very distinguished person indeed, he 
would arrange to be introduced to Nancy. 
He imagined her unhappily married to 
the man in the car, and learning, after 
all those years, how her father had 
tricked and cheated a boy who trusted 
him. He pictured Gladwin repentantly 
confessing his wrong-doing, and Nancy 
coming to Bucky to try to atone and 
make amends. He imagined himself 
nobly, courteously raising her from her 
knees and assuring her that it was noth- 
ing—that all that was past—that he had 
more money than he knew what to do 
with; for bachelors have small need of 
money. 

And Nancy would show him her chil- 
dren, one of whom would be named after 
Bucky. He would be so pleased that 
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he would adopt his little namesake on 
the spot; she would call him her dear 
friend and benefactor. Then he would 
tell her about the day that she passed 
him on the avenue, when he hadn’t a 
cent in the world. 

It was a wonderfully comforting day- 
dream, except that he hated to think 
of Nancy married to any one else. 
Absurd as it seems, he was jealous of 
this girl whom he hadn’t seen in years, 
whom he had so carelessly neglected, 
and who would scarcely have known him. 


That evening Mrs. Andrews sent the 
Polish girl up with an invitation to tea, 
but Bucky declined, knowing well that 
she asked him only to keep him from 
starving under her very nose. Bolting 
from the house before she could mount 
the stairs personally and insist upon his 
acceptance of her bounty, he walked up- 
town to Riverside Drive, where he sat 
on one of the benches and smoked his 
pipe, because that spoiled his appetite. 

He had a fine view of the Palisades 
from where he sat, and he watched them 
fade into obscurity behind the falling 
shade of night—watched the color fade 
out of the sky above and beyond them— 
watched the thousands of lights appear. 

Other folk passed and repassed him. 
Some rested upon the very same bench, 
and he longed to talk to them. He had 
always craved companionship, if it were 
only the companionship of a dog; but 
in New York one does not accost one’s 
neighbors. One would certainly be re- 
garded with suspicion if one did. There 
is so much sin and vice and crime abroad, 
masquerading in the guise of innocence. 

So Bucky sat there as long as he 
could content himself—an onlooker for 
whom there seemed to be no place in the 
scheme of things. When he grew too 
restless and too chilly to remain longer, 
he got up and walked farther up-town, 
past the Soldiers’ Monument, past 
Grant’s Tomb and the Claremont, to the 
viaduct just beyond. There he stopped 
again, leaning upon the rail and clinging 
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to his hat, and gazed down upon the 
river and the ferry-slips far below. He 
wondered how it would feel to drop 
down into oblivion and so solve his 
problems, with no further humiliation or 
shame — with only a moment more of 
suffering. 

But he did not jump. Not that he 
was afraid to; for it sometimes requires 
more courage to live than to die, and 
Bucky believed in a hereafter with his 
mother in it, waiting for him. There 
was too much red blood in him to per- 
mit him to abandon the fight just be- 
cause he happened to be losing. The 
love of life was strong in him, and so was 
the determination to win out sooner or 
later. 

So he turned back at last, to the relief 
of an old gentleman who had been 
watching him from a little distance off, 
and cut through a side street from the 
dimness of Riverside Drive into the 
brightness of Broadway. And along 


Broadway he made his way home—for 


Broadway was gay and cheerful and 
crowded, even so far up-town. 

He stopped at the Automat before 
going home, bought himself a cup of 
coffee and some rolls, which he ate 
ravenously, for he was half famished 
after his long walk. When he entered 
his room, he regretted the expenditure, 
for Mrs. Andrews had sent him up two 
huge cold-steak sandwiches. They were 
waiting for him on a plate on his dresser, 
and he demolished them before even 
taking off his hat. 

Nor did eating before going to bed 
interfere with his slumbers. He slept 
the deep, untroubled sleep of the inno- 
cent and the weary, and never stirred 
until the alarm-clock in the room next 
to him went off at seven the next 
morning. 

He had counted upon this mentor to 
waken him, and he rose promptly, in 
order to be among the first applicants 
for some of the jobs advertised in Sun- 
day’s newspapers. He wanted, too, to 
escape from the house without Mrs. 
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Andrews’s knowledge, for fear she would 
urge further assistance upon him. He 
was resolved not to become further in- 
debted to her until there was some pros- 
pect of his being able to repay her kind- 
ness. Unless he got a job that day, he 
meant not to return to his room; so he 
cast a farewell glance about him as he 
went forth upon his daily quest. 

He really expected to get a job, how- 
ever. Though he had heard of people 
so poor that they went hungry and slept 
in the park, he did not believe that such 
a thing could happen to him. It was too 
improbable. Something must surely turn 
up at the last minute and save him! 

In after years he would tell how 
nearly down and out he was when his 
luck turned. Hadn’t he often heard it 
said that the darkest hour comes just 
before the dawn? 

In a way, he felt relieved, now that 
he was about as badly off as he could 
be. When things couldn’t get worse, 
they had to get better. 

Accordingly, he stepped into the 
Automat and ordered coffee and rolls 
again—for the last time, he hoped. 
Strange to say, they contented him this 
morning, for he had taken cold the night 
before, and his head ached. In truth, 
he felt far from fit, and would have 
spent the day idling somewhere in the 
sun, if he could; but he must stick to 
the business of answering advertisements. 

Being reduced to his last fifteen 
cents, he did not take a street-car, but 
walked from one address to the next. 
At noon, in lieu of luncheon, he rested 
on a bench in the park at Union Square, 
and took off his hat to let the sun shine 
on his head. 

A man next to him was sleeping 
soundly, seated upright on the bench, 
and exhaling a strong smell of stale 
liquor. Bucky regarded him sym- 
pathetically, took cognizance of his 
worn-out, tattered clothing, his beaten 
air and general dilapidation. He un- 
derstood why the poor fellow had found 
comfort in whisky. It had brought him 
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rest. It had filled him with a false sense 
of warmth and joy. It had opened to him 
only a fool’s paradise, but it had given 
him a few moments of forgetfulness. 

People passed and repassed, each go- 
ing his selfish way, intent upon his own 
affairs. No one vouchsafed a second 
glance at the line-up of failures and in- 
competents that lined the park benches 
—at the human driftwood that had lost 
its opportunities or had never had any. 

Ordinarily, Bucky would not have 
placed himself in such a company, but 
he was fast losing his pride and dignity. 
He was tired and weak and miserable. 

Nevertheless, he resumed his search 
for work in the afternoon, upborne by 
the conviction that sooner or later some- 
thing must happen. With youth’s blind 
faith in its destiny, he felt that he could 
not be left to drift down into the de- 
graded state in which these others on 
the park benches dwelt—not he who was 
eager to work, who was ambitious, 
clever, and intelligent. Why, he had 
even gone to college! 

But as the afternoon advanced and 
he continued to meet with rebuff after 
rebuff, he began to be frightened. It oc- 
curred to him that he might be left 
homeless, after all. He wondered how 
he would pass the hours of darkness. He 
wondered how he would bathe and brush 
his hair and clean his teeth. So remote 
had seemed the possibility of his finding 
himself adrift that he had not even 
brought a change of linen or toilet neces- 
sities with him. 

However, as six o’clock drew near, he 
worried less about such trifles, for he 
was beginning to feel really ill from 
fatigue and weakness. 

He stopped and rested, wherever it 
was possible to do so, on his way up- 
town. There was really no reason why 
he made the long trip, for to a homeless 
man one part of the city offers as much 
shelter as another; but, knowing the 
Rialto region better than the business 
district lower down, he preferred to spend 
his time there. 
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He walked slowly, for a sort of 
lethargy was on him. He felt feverish. 
His head ached. His throat was sore. 
His eyes burned. 

Counting the time he spent in resting 
on the way, it took him three hours to 
reach Times Square. It was close to 
nine o’clock when he finally found him- 
self outside the Automat again, thinking 
longingly of a tall glass of cold milk. 

It would cost a nickel, he knew, and 
he had only fifteen cents; but ten cents 
was of as much use to him as fifteen. 
Neither sum was enough to be of much 
practical value in his present situation, 
and he wanted the milk badly. He 
craved for it. 

Accordingly, he passed in, put the 
glass under the faucet, dropped his 
nickel in the slot, and bore the glass of 
milk eagerly to the nearest table. 

As he sank wearily into a chair, and 
began to sip his precious dinner, he be- 
came vaguely aware that a girl was 
seated opposite, staring at him. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


Wuat her profession was, Bucky hesi- 
tated to guess. She wore a checked suit 
with a broad white collar outside her 
jacket, and a saucy, perky, coquettish 
little hat drawn down over her yellow 


hair. She was rouged. Her lips were 
red as cherries. Her eyes were penciled. 
Her brows were drawn very dark, to 
contrast with her light hair. A strong, 
cheap scent— something very heavy— 
clung to her. 

Bucky disliked her fixed, keen scru- 
tiny. He wished that he had stumbled 
upon any other table—there were many 
empty ones—but he could not bring him- 
self to move now, lest he should offend 
her. 

Avoiding her eyes, he began to drink 
his milk, and was astonished to find that 
—sweet and cold as it was—it nauseated 
him. He began to feel dizzy and hor- 
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ribly ill. Setting down the glass, he 
leaned his elbows on the table, supported 
his head in his hands, and closed his eyes. 

“ Down and out?” asked a voice sym- 
pathetically. 

It was some time before he got the 
meaning of the words and realized that 
they were meant for him. Then he 
looked up, to find the girl across the 
table leaning toward him. He noticed 
her eyes, and they held him. They were 
not at all the sort of eyes you would 
have expected to find in such a rouged 
and powdered face, under such hideous- 
ly bleached hair. Quiet eyes, they were— 
thoughtful, clear, steady, tranquil, un- 
derstanding. 

“ Down and out?” she repeated almost 
soothingly, as he gazed up at her. 

“Just about,” said Bucky, trying to 
smile. 

She nodded her head. 

“T know! I’ve been there,” she said. 
“ But you don’t want milk. You want 
something hot and stimulating. If you 
could get booze here, that would be the 
thing; but you can’t, so you’d better 
have coffee. Wait—lI’ll get it for you.” 

“No, I couldn’t trouble you, really. 
 — =, 

Buck attempted to rise, but she put 
him back into his chair. 

“Stay there,” she ordered. 
be a minute.” 

Then she was off between the tables, 
leaving him staring after her with as- 
tonished, wondering eyes. 

She was back in no time at all, with 
the steaming cup in her hands, and the 
fragrant aroma of it seemed to revive 
him even before he swallowed a mouth- 
ful of the contents. 

“ Drink it slowly,” said the girl. “ And 
drink it all.” 

With an upward glance of gratitude, 
he obeyed her. When he had swallowed 
the last drop and had set down the cup, 
he was amazed to find himself feeling 
more fit already. 

“T am better,” he said, smiling faint- 
ly. “ You’re a good doctor!” 


“T won’t 
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“Well, you may be better,” said she, 
studying him with a practised eye, “ but 
you’re far from well, I can see that. You 
ought to be home in bed.” 

“Yes,” he said, nodding gravely. 

“Why don’t you go, then?” 

He flushed slightly and looked away. 

“T’'ll go—presently,” he promised. 

“Why not now?” she asked firmly. 
“ Tf L were in your place I’d go straight 
to bed and have a doctor!” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” he assured her 
carelessly. “I’m just tired out, and I’ve 
caught cold.” 

“ You’ve a fever,” said she. 
burning up with it!” 

“My head does feel hot,” he ad- 
mitted grudgingly, “ and my eyes burn.” 

“ Anything else?” 

“ Yes—my throat’s sore and my head 
aches.” 

“ How long have you been feeling this 
way?” 

“ Oh, pretty nearly all day.” 

“And why didn’t you do something 
about it? Why didn’t you go to bed?” 

“T couldn’t.” 

“Why not?” she asked. 

Bucky looked at her. 

“Two reasons,” he answered grimly. 
“T had to look for a job, and I had no 
bed.” 

“I thought as much!” murmured the 
girl, relaxing in her chair and nodding 
her head. ‘“ Where did you sleep last 
night?” 

“Last night I still had a room. To- 
night will be my first night under the 
stars.” 

“Tf you sleep under the stars to- 
night,” said she frankly, “I wouldn’t 
give a nickel for your chances in the 
morning!” 

“ T’ve got to do it,” said Bucky. “ It’s 
not that I’m a fresh-air fiend. I’m down 
and out!” 

“Flat broke?” 

“T’ll have a nickel left when I’ve re- 
imbursed you for my coffee.” 

“ Nothing to pawn?” 

“T’ve pawned everything but what 


“ You’re 
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you see, and what I left as surety for my 
board-bill.” 

“ No one you can borrow from?” 

“ No one. I don’t know a soul I can 
go to.” 

She looked at the clock opposite on 
the white-tiled wall. 

“ Well,” she said, “as it happens, I 
can tide you over. I’ve got a flat with 
two other girls, and we keep a box-couch 
for emergency visitors. You can have 
that without putting anybody out.” 

She said it in a perfectly matter-of- 
fact way, as if taking in homeless 
strangers out of the street were the most 
natural thing in the world. Bucky 
gazed at her wide-eyed. 

“Do you mean it?” he gasped with 
some difficulty at last. 

“ Of course!” 

“ But you don’t know me,” said Bucky 
haltingly. “I—I might be—trying to 
impose on you. I might be the worst 
sort of crook.” 

She smiled. 

“T guess not,” she said. 
can tell.” 

“ How?” 

“T don’t know, but I can tell.” 

“ But even if I am all right—even if 
I have told you the truth about myself 
—I don’t see why you should want to 
help me.” 

“ Because you’re up against it, and 
I’ve been up against it, too, in my time,” 
she answered simply. “ That’s reason 
enough, ain’t it?” 

“ T suppose so,” assented Bucky slowly. 

“When a thing’s happened to you, 
you know what it’s like,” she went on. 
“ And you feel some sympathy for any 
one else that has the same trouble. I 
guess that’s the reason there’s trouble 
and sickness in the world—so that folks 
will live like Christians. If you’ve never 
been down and out, and never had hard 
knocks, you ain’t apt to feel for any one 
else. Did you ever notice that?” 

“ No-o,” said Bucky; “ but it’s true, 
of course.” 

“Tf you’re ready now,” she added, 


“T guess I 
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with a change of mood and voice, “ I'll 
take you right along with me. I’d like 
to take you straight to the flat, but it’s 
up-town, and I’ve got to go to work. I’m 
at the Tientsin.” 

“What’s that—a theater?” asked 
Bucky, as they got up from the table 
and started toward the door. 

“No, a café. Haven’t you ever been 
to the Tientsin?” 

“No, I think not.” 

“T work cabaret there,” she explained. 
“ It’s a Chink place, but the waiters are 
white, it gets a swell crowd, and the 
show’s a hit. You can sit in the balcony 
with the Creighton girls’ mother, and 
wait till I’m through. It ‘ll be a pretty 
long wait, but you'll be better off there 
than roaming around in the street; and 
you can listen to the music.” 

“ But I’ve no money to spend,” said 
Bucky, blushing. 

“That’s all right. We never spend 
any money. You're going to be my 
guest. I'll have that understood, and I'll 
get you taken care of. There'll be lots 
of guys wanting to buy me drinks and 
I'll slip one or two to you—hot toddies. 
They'll set you up.” 

“You mustn’t let me be a nuisance,” 
he said. “ It’s—it’s wonderful of you to 
let me sleep on your box-couch! I—I 
can’t tell you how grateful I am. But 
you mustn’t go to any more bother about 
me. It isn’t right for me to stick around 
if I’m going to be a burden.” 

“ Oh, I like to have some one to fuss 
over. I got turned out of one place 
down-town because I brought in a lot of 
dirty children from the street, and washed 
them up and gave them pennies. The 
woman thought I was some kind of a 
kidnaper. Florrie and Dottie are for- 
ever ragging me for dragging in stray 
cats and dogs. It’s just natural. I like 
fussing about —especially over sick 
folks!” ) 

They were proceeding along Broad- 
way, his strange acquaintance clinging to 
Bucky’s arm, but rather to aid him than 
to lean upon him. 
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“ Sometimes I think I’d like to be a 
nurse,” she confided. “It couldn’t be 
harder than working cabaret, could it? 
There’s hardly a night I see my bed be- 
fore three o’clock.” 

“ That is hard,” said Bucky. 

*“ But, of course, I can sleep till noon.” 

“ And what do you do in the after- 
noons?” 

“ Keep house,” she answered, smiling. 
“T’m learning to be a great cook and 
some scrubber! Have you any folks?” 

“ Relations, do you mean?” 

“ Yes, relations.” 

“ No.” 

“ Neither have I,” she answered rather 
sadly. “I never had any father. Dottie 
says it sounds awful to say that, but I 
never did have any. He died before I 
was born. He was a lion-tamer, and he 
struck one lion that he couldn’t tame. 
Iy mother was a trapeze performer, 
and she fell and got hers one night when 
the tent was crowded. We were all cir- 
cus people. I rode bareback when I was 
four.” 

“ Really?” gasped Bucky. 

“Oh, I’ve been before the public all 
my life,” she assured him. “I was born 
to it. The smell of sawdust gives me 
a funny feeling yet. But I got tired 
bumming around the country, so I got a 
job in burlesque, and then in vaudeville, 
and then in cabaret. Looks like I’m 
coming up in the world, don’t it?” 

She smiled up at him proudly. 

“ Rather!” said Bucky. “How old 
are you?” 

“ Twenty-two,” she answered. “I 
guess you thought more, didn’t you?” 

“ No, less,” he lied gallantly. 

“ Honest? Most people take me for 
more. I always did have an old face— 
I’ve been on my own so long.” 

“That does make a_ difference!” 
sighed Bucky. 

It seemed to him that he had lived 
twenty years since the loss of his fortune. 

“You bet it does!” she agreed. 
“ Why, lots of girls my age are just com- 
ing out of the nursery—or out of college, 
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anyway; and here I’ve ridden bareback 
in the circus, done a dance in vaudeville, 
worked in burlesque and cabaret, been 
married and divorced, had a young one 
and lost her, and spent a month in hos- 
pital recovering from a dip in the North 
River.” 

“'You— jumped in?” asked Bucky, 
horrified. 

“Yes,” she answered  tranquilly, 
“when my kid died. It was foolish, 
wasn’t it?—because you can’t go, no 
matter how hard you try, until your 
time comes. But I was nearly crazy. If 
you’ve never had a baby it’s bad enough, 
but to have one and lose it is awful!” 

“You thave had your share of hard 
luck, haven’t you?” he murmured. 

“Yes,” said she, “I have.” 

“ What’s your name?” he asked. 

“ Maude Gregory. My husband’s 
name was Gregory, and I kept it, because 
I liked it better than mine. Mine was 
Smithson. "What’s yours?” 

He would have liked to give her an 
assumed one, lest she might have heard 
of him in the days of his celebrity around 
Broadway, but he didn’t want to lie to 
her, nor had he any other name ready. 

“ William Rollins,” he answered. 

“ That’s a nice name,” said she. “ I'll 
call you Bill. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“No, not at all,” he responded. 

“Tt ’ll make folks think we’ve known 
each other longer. No use giving their 
nasty tongues a chance to wag, is there?” 

“No,” said Bucky. 

“Here we are, then,” she announced, 
leading him toward a brilliantly lighted 
café, over the door of which glittered a 
red and green and purple sign proclaim- 
ing it as the Tientsin. 

It was still too early for the crowd to 
gather, and the place was practically de- 
serted as she guided him in, up the 
balcony stairs, and along to the end, 
where a crowd of other girls had gath- 
ered around a big table reserved for their 
use. 

“ Mr. 
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Rawlins,” said she, “let me 
make you acquainted with Mrs. Creigh- 
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ton, Miss Bessie Creighton, Miss Mamie 
Creighton, Miss Sybil Creighton, Miss 
Dottie Wyler, Miss Florrie Graham, Miss 
Eva Denniston, Miss Janette Claire, Miss 
Hazel LaRue.” 

Bucky bowed in turn to each girl, their 
names spinning through his head and 
vanishing. 

“ Mr. Rawlins is going to wait for me. 
He can sit with you, Mrs. Creighton, 
can’t he?” 


“Of course! Sit right down, Mr. 
Rawlins,” said Mrs. Creighton hospit- 
ably. “Girls, make room for Mr. 
Rawlins!” 


A space was created for Bucky, and 
he sat down, completely surrounded. 
Seeing her charge looked out for, Maudie 
waved him a farewell and departed to 
dress for the first number. 

He was at a loss for conversation with 
these people among whom he had been 
so unceremoniously thrust. But the or- 
chestra saved him from a painful at- 
tempt at being entertaining by bursting 
forth suddenly into a popular fox-trot. 
Conversation .became impossible; and 
Bucky, settling himself comfortably in 
his chair, found no cause for complaint 
in that. 

The girls began softly to sing the 
words and to sway in their seats. Two 
got up and danced in a corner of the 
balcony. Below, on the floor of the café, 
the early birds enjoyed their worm— 
which in this case was an unobstructed 
dancing-space. 

Bucky felt a tremendous surge of grati- 
tude toward Maudie, who had led him 
out of the dark night into this place of 
warmth and light and merriment. It 
was thoughtful of her, too, to disguise 
his name when she introduced him to 
her friends. As “ Rawlins,” no one could 
identify him with his past. 

He forgot that he was really far from 
well, and made up for his failure to 
order refreshment for the crowd by danc- 
ing with them all, one by one. The oc- 
casional drinks that Maudie smuggled to 
him—and secretly paid for herself, 
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though he never knew that—keyed him 
up to an artificial hilarity. 

Instead of lagging, as he had expected 
it to do, the evening flew swiftly by. 
Before he knew it, two o’clock came, and 
Maudie changed back from her butterfly 
costume of yellow silk and gilt to her 
checked suit and saucy hat, like another 
Cinderella. Then, with Dottie and Flor- 
rie and Bucky, she set out for the flat 
up-town. 

Each girl had her own subway ticket 
carefully tucked away in her bag, which 
relieved Bucky of an embarrassing mo- 
ment. He paid his own fare with his 
last nickel. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THREE FAIRY GODMOTHERS 


Tue sudden changes in temperature 
as he went from the overheated café to 
the windy street, then into the close sub- 
way, and out again into the street, ag- 
gravated Bucky’s condition, though he 
did not realize it at once. Before he had 
been in bed two hours, he began to 
have pains in his chest and back and 
trouble with his breathing. Maudie, 
bearing him from the next room, rose 
and telephoned for a doctor. 

It was in vain that Bucky protested. 
A doctor she would have, whether he 
liked it or not; and the wisdom of the 
step was evident when the young prac- 
titioner, after a hasty examination, di- 
agnosed Bucky’s trouble as pneumonia. 

Bucky received the information with 
horror and dismay, distressed more for 
the sake of the girls who had been so 
kind to him than for himself. He de- 
manded to be sent to a hospital im- 
mediately, as a charity patient; but 
Maudie had once been a charity patient 
in a hospital down South, and she stren- 
uously objected to this solution of the 
problem. The doctor agreed with her 
that it would be hazardous to move 
Bucky at the moment, so she told him 
plainly that he must content himself 








with herself and Dottie and Florrie as 
nurses. 

Dottie and Florrie, who were present 
—in their kimonos, like Maudie—pre- 
tended great delight over having a real 
man patient to practise on; but Bucky 
would not be induced to smile. The re- 
alization that he must be a burden upon 
these poor girls, added to the excruci- 
ating pains he was suffering, reduced 
him to a state of abject misery. Closing 
his eyes, he wondered dumbly what he 
had ever done to merit so much hard 
luck, so much suffering and humiliation. 
A few tears squeezed their way from be- 
neath his closed lashes—not exactly tears 
of self-pitv or weakness, but tears of 
helplessness. 

Maudie drove Florrie and Dottie back 
to bed. The doctor gave her instructions 
4s to the treatment needed, and offered 
to stop at the all-night drug-store him- 
self and leave prescriptions to be filled 
and sent. Then the lights were shaded, 
the front door closed softly after the 
physician, and the silence of the night 
fell over the sick-room again. 

Bucky opened his eyes. He found 
Maudie curled up in a big Morris chair, 
watching him anxiously. 

“Tt’s pretty tough,” she said in a low 
voice, “ but you'll pull through!” 

“Tt doesn’t matter much, either way,” 
answered Bucky. “If I could only take 
myself off your hands—that’s what 
bothers me most!” 

“You mustn’t feel like that,” said 
Maudie in a curiously thoughtful way. 
“T’m glad you’re here. I’m glad that I 
found you to-night, and that we can 
help you. It makes me feel as if I’m of 
some use on earth to some one. It gives 
me a chance to be a good girl—and it 
helps me to believe in God. To think 
that you were led straight to me in’ your 
trouble! Don’t you see what that means? 
God must have known we would take 


care of you!” 
Bucky said nothing. His head was 
throbbing fearfully; and when he 


breathed he felt as if a sharp knife were 
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being plunged into him. To answer her 
seemed impossible, but he heard. 

“We'll keep account of every cent 
we spend,” went on Maudie; “ not be- 
cause we want to be repaid, but because 
I know you'll want to pay us back some 
day, when you’re on your feet again. 
Se don’t worry about the expense or the 
trouble. Just try to get well, and every- 
thing: will come out all right. Will you?” 

She leaned over him, adjusted his pil- 
low, and smoothed back his damp hair 
from his forehead. He looked very 
young, covered so to his chin, his cheeks 
flushed, his fair hair in a tangle on the 
pillow, his blue eyes wide open and 
blazing. 

“ Yes,” he whispered with difficulty. 

Then he seemed to sink down into un- 
fathomable depths, where he lost con- 
sciousness. 


Bucky went through centuries of fear- 
ful pain — of burning heat — of freezing 
cold. He gasped for breath, and knew 
the sensation of smothering. He felt 
himself drowning, and struggled in a 
frenzy to escape the rising tide. He felt 
himself slashed through and through 
with knives, and called aloud for aid. 

He had snatches of dreams, too. He 
relived much of his life. He knew again 
the ecstasy of Sylvia’s affection and the 
pain of her betrayal. He reveled with 
his gay companions of the early summer 
at his Long Island place, on his yacht, 
or at some night-restaurant in town. He 
drank and drank, and could not get 
enough. He danced until he was weak 
with exhaustion. 

Then, suddenly, he found himself with 
his mother, back in her garden at Sunny- 
side. He lay on the grass at her feet, 
and she read to him. They walked down 
the white-pebbled path between the rose- 
beds, he kicking the stones with his 
small, stub-toed shoes, she moving grace- 
fully beside him, with her hand in his, 
and the fragrance of the flowers all about 
them. 

Then he would be in his nursery, in 
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bed, and she would be tucking him in. 
He knew again the sweetness of her 
smile, the soothing touch of her wonder- 
ful hands, the music of her voice, the 
loveliness of her in her dinner clothes, 
all soft and clinging and shimmering. He 
felt her kiss and was soothed. 

Once or twice Nancy Gladwin drove 
by him in her smart little landaulet, with 
the unknown man beside her, bending 
over her with loverlike devotion. Though 
poor Bucky ran after her, shouting her 
name and telling her that he was sorry 
he had treated her so badly, she never 
turned. Finally he was buried in the 
cloud of dust that the wheels whipped 
up, and was left behind in the road, 
choking. 

And then would follow his long, fruit- 
less search for work. He would cover 
miles and miles of steaming, sun-baked 
streets, jostled by the crowd, which 
either mocked him and jeered at him, or 
pitied him and conferred alms upon him, 
as if he were a beggar. He climbed 
miles of stairs. He knew the pangs of 
hunger and of thirst. 

All this was not continuous. There 
were moments of respite in which he 
knew nothing—moments of consciousness 
when he looked up to find Maudie or 
Florrie or Dottie or the doctor bending 
over him with grave eyes. 

He lost count of time. He ceased to 
be able to distinguish night from day, 
reality from dreams, until he suddenly 
opened his eyes one afternoon to find his 
mind clear and most of his pain gone, 
and his body feeling as if it had been 
put through a clothes-wringer. 

Maudie was sitting beside his bed, 
mending a dress. For an instant he 
watched her in silence as her needle 
cleverly caught spangle after spangle and 
fastened them firmly in their places. 
Then he found strength enough to speak. 

“Hello, there, you!” he said in a 
strange, weak voice. 

She dropped her work and looked at 
him, with an expression of wonder and 
joy in her eyes. 
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“ Why, Bill!” she gasped in a choking 
voice. “You’re better—you’re better! 
Oh, Bill!” 

She reached out and laid her hand over 
his. He squeezed it gently. 

“Of course I’m better,” he answered. 

Tears came into her brown eyes, but 
she did not let them fall. 

“T’m—I’m_ so _ glad!” she said 
brokenly. 

“Have I—been under long?” he 
asked. 

“A week,” answered Maudie; “a 
long week, Bill. It’s been a hard pull, 
hasn’t it? More than once I almost 
gave up hope. But you're all right now, 
aren’t you?” 

“You bet I am!” answered Bucky. 
“A week?” he repeated wonderingly. 
“ It’s seemed years!” 

She rose, smoothing the spangled cos- 
tume and folding it carefully. Then 
she crossed to the alcohol stove, where 
his nourishment was simmering. As she 
came back with a bowl and a spoon, and 
drew her chair nearer the bed, to feed 
him, he vaguely remembered other such 
moments—many others. 

“ You—nursed me?” he asked, as she 
slipped her arm underneath his pillow 
and raised his head. 

“Yes, Dottie and Florrie and I did. 
We took turns.” 

“TI should have died, but for you three 
girls,” he said. “ And you didn’t know 
me. I had no claim on you!” 

“Oh, the doctor did more than any 
of us,” said Maudie, coloring. “ But 
you mustn’t talk so much, Bill. Here, 
drink this!” 

He obeyed, studying her with won- 
dering eyes as she bent over him. 

It being daytime, and too early for 
her to fare forth to work, she had not 
yet put on the coating of cream and 
paint and rouge and powder that she had 
worn upon their first meeting. Her skin 
was dry and colorless and lined, and the 
bleached yellow hair matched it badly. 
That she had once been brown-haired 
was plainly evident. Her lips, robbed 

















of their cherry redness, were quite pale; 
but her brown eyes, shining out of that 
sallow, wan-looking face, seemed more 
beautiful than ever. They glorified it. 

She wore an old blue house-dress that 
was more comfortable than smart, and an 
immaculate white apron over it. 

“ How tired out you look!” he mur- 
mured, holding the bowl off for a moment 
to address her again. 

“ That’s because I haven’t got my war- 
paint on,” she answered, flushing. “I 
always look like thirty cents without my 
make-up. Florrie says I'd better never 
go to a funeral this way, or I might be 
buried for the corpse!” 

“Tl wager you haven’t had half 
enough sleep this past week, just the 
same,” he insisted, sticking to the subject. 

“Qh, yes, I have! I’ve had just as 
much as ever. We’ve all slept later in 
the mornings to make up for being up 
at night.” 

“So you’ve been sitting up with me 
at night, besides working and keeping 
house?” 

“‘ Sometimes—now and then,” she ad- 
mitted reluctantly. “Are you going to 
finish this? I’m sure the doctor wouldn’t 
like you to talk so much!” 

He took the rest of the nourishment, 
with a sigh and a shake of his head. Be- 
fore he had finished, Dottie and Florrie 
came in, with Snowball at their heeis. 
Snowball was Dottie’s dog—a white- 
haired poodle, much too fat. 

They gasped at the sight of Bucky, 
to all intents and purposes himself again. 
Even Snowball had to be lifted up to 
witness his improvement. 

Dottie took off her hat, and slipped 
into Maudie’s chair with the beaded bag 
she was making. Florrie lighted a ciga- 
rette and curled up in the Morris chair 
with a magazine devoted to erotic fiction. 
Maudie withdrew to the dining-room, to 
serve the dinner, on which she had been 
keeping an eye all the afternoon. 

“So you decided not to grow wings 
quite yet, eh?” said Dottie, flashing a 
smiling glance at him as she worked. 
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“T couldn’t while I’m under such 
heavy obligations to you girls,” he 
answered. 

“Obligations?” she returned mischie- 
vously. “ You’ve done us a favor by 
being sick here. Maudie’s had you to 
fuss over to her heart’s content, and has 
consequently left us in peace!” She 
looked up at him demurely. “ You’d 
never imagine the time we have with her. 
She’s forever wanting to dose us with one 
thing or another!” 

“Tt’s been a good thing for me she 
has that weakness,” said Bucky. 

“That it has! If any one ever tells 
you that medicine made you well, you 
just laugh at him. Nursing did it, and 
Maudie’s nursing at that!” Dottie strung 
three beads and winked at him mis- 
chievously. “ You know what happens 
in story-books, don’t you, when a girl 
saves a fellow’s life?” 

“What?” asked Bucky uncomfortably. 

“ Matrimony,” answered Dottie frank- 
ly. “I hope you’re not a married man, 
Mr. Rawlins, after all the trouble our 
Maudie’s taken over you!” 

Bucky turned crimson, and there came 
a horrified cry from Maudie, who was 
just entering to announce dinner. 

“ Dottie!” she gasped in mingled 
shame and rage. 

“Of course, it’s nothing to me,” said 
Dottie, delighted with her devilment; 
“but I do like to see things come out 
romantically, as they do in books. Don’t 
you, Florrie?” she added, observing that 
Florrie had looked up with a grin. 

“ Well,” answered Florrie meditative- 
ly, “ personally, when it comes to matri- 
mony, I’m against it; but for those that 
want it, no doubt it’s well enough. I 
must admit that Maudie did act as if 
Mr. Rawlins was the last man on earth, 
and must be saved at all costs.” 

“You both think you’re funny, don’t 
you?” cried Maudie wrathfully. “ Don’t 
you mind them, Bill! They’re just try- 
ing to tease you.” 

“T—I enjoy it,” answered Bucky, 
grinning with an effort. 
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“ Bill!” repeated Dottie confiden- 
tially to Florrie. “ She calls him Bill!” 

“T’ll call you worse than that if you 
don’t have done with your nonsense,” re- 
torted Maudie. “I'll call you by your 
right name!” 

“Mercy! Spare me the public dis- 
closure of muh. guilty secret!” cried 
Dottie dramatically. 

Catching up Snowball, she staggered 
off toward the dining-room with her fat 
poodle, doing a sort of clog-step as she 
went. 

“She changed her name, it was so 
awful,” explained Maudie, smiling. “ If 
the girls ever heard it at the café, they’d 
never let up on her!” 

“Tt gives us a splendid hold on her to 
know it,” added Florrie. “If we hadn’t 
that advantage, there’d be no living with 
her!” She threw down her magazine 
and slipped her arm through Maudie’s. 
“ Come along, Florence Nightingale,” she 
said. “See you later, Bill!” 

With a smile she led Maudie off, and 
waved her hand back to Bucky. He was 
left alone to reflect upon his strange 
situation, and upon the personalities of 
these three odd girls who were mother- 
ing him. 

He dozed off presently, and awoke to 
find Dr. Walters in the Morris chair, his 
feet propped up on the table and a huge 
red book in his hands. It developed 
then that the doctor had been staying 
with him while the girls worked. 

“T can study just as well here as in 
my room,” he explained to Bucky. “ The 
few patients I have never bother me at 
night. You see, I’m just starting out.” 

“ And they’re slow in coming?” asked 
Bucky. 

“ Confoundedly slow,” the young doc- 
tor admitted sadly. ‘“ You see, doctors 
just have to sit and wait for trade. It 
isn’t considered ethical to advertise. 1t’s 
mostly a matter of luck and opportunity. 
Of course, when you get started, one pa- 
tient recommends you to others, and 
you may get quite a practise built up; 
but it’s the very deuce to get started!” 
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Bucky nodded. 

“Tt seems to be the very deuce to 
get started at anything, unless you have 
a pull of some sort,” he murmured. 

“TI guess that’s right, too,” agreed 
Walters. ‘“ What’s your line?” 

“ Anything I can get a job at,” an- 
swered Bucky. 

“You’ve no trade or profession?” 

“No. I’ve just had an ordinary col- 
lege education.” 

“Well, at least your field isn’t lim- 
ited,” observed Walters. “So you’ve got 
the advantage of me there. All I can 
try to do is to heal the sick, while you 
are free to try your hand at anything 
promising that offers.” 

“The trouble is, though,” observed 
Bucky grimly, “that nothing promising 
offers!” 

“Something will, in time,” said the 
doctor, nodding wisely. “ You just wait 
and see. When the proper moment 
comes, something tremendous will turn 
up for you!” 

“What makes you think so?” asked 
Bucky. 

Dr. Walters closed his book and leaned 
forward. 

“It’s my religion to think so,” he ex- 
plained. “ I’ma great believer in destiny. 
I believe that every single one of us on 
earth was put here for a purpose. I be- 
lieve every single one of us has something 
to accomplish. And I believe that we’ve 
got to stay here, willy-nilly, until we 
accomplish it. That’s why I say that 
you'll find your own work in time. 
You’ve got to!” 

“But maybe I’ve already accom- 
plished mine,” suggested Bucky, thinking 
of Reddy Wheeler’s theory that rich peo- 
ple are fulfilling their destinies by simply 
spending their money with a free hand. 

“No,” answered Walters. “If you 
had accomplished your purpose on earth, 
you’d have died this past week. Any 
ordinary mortal would have, by gad! 
Which reminds me—how do you feel?” 

“ Fine,” responded Bucky, grinning, 
“ except for a slight weakness.” 














“ There’s no denying it, I’m a wonder- 
ful doctor!” cried Walters. 

He felt Bucky’s pulse, and put him 
through a thorough examination. 

“ First thing you know,” he declared 
at the end, “ you’ll be up and about again 
like anybody else.” 

“T hope so,” sighed Bucky, thinking 
of the staggering debt he must owe 
Maudie and her chums. 

“ Well, of course, tastes differ,” mur- 
mured Walters; “but I, for one, can 
think of nothing more to be desired than 
to be an interesting convalescent with 
three charming girls to wait upon me. 
But that’s the irony of fate. I’m never 
ill; and if I were, no charming young 
ladies would bother their heads about 
me. I’m one of those unlucky wretches 
that all women are willing to be sisters 
to. They love me—as a friend!” 

He found his pipe and began to pack 
it. Bucky, who had become more or less 
familiar with his appearance during the 
past week, now studied him more crit- 
ically. He was a tall, lanky fellow, com- 
mitted to clothes that were somewhat 
large for him. He had a long nose, a 
shock of rather glossy chestnut hair, and 
very shrewd gray eyes, with a twinkle 
in them. He looked neither graceful nor 
gentle, but in reality he had an admi- 
rable sick-room presence. Bucky thought 
him plainly marked for future greatness 
in his profession. 

“Homely, eh?” suggested Walters, 
lighting a match. And as Bucky be- 
came instantly very much embarrassed, 
he added: “‘ Don’t try to spare my feel- 
ings. I know I’m no Don Juan. Dis- 
tinctly plain, in fact—as the lady said 
about the hippopotamus. But I’ve al- 
ways noticed that the greatest men are 
ugly men. I’ve a theory that God makes 
them ugly on purpose, so that women 
won’t bother them. Show me a man that 
the women run after, and I’ll show you 
a man that’s good for nothing but to 
squire dames!” 

“Perhaps that’s the reason for my 
failure in life,” grinned Bucky modestly. 
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“ Have you got women on the brain?” 
asked Walters. 

“ Of course not! 
protested Bucky hastily. 

“Well, if you have, get ’em off as 


I was only joking,” 


quickly as you can. You know what the 
saying is—if the evil one has a particu- 
lar bit of mischief he can’t seem to 
achieve by himself, he sends a woman 
to do the job!” 

“ But there are two kinds of women,” 
said Bucky. 

“ Yes, there are; but young fellows are 
apt to fancy the wrong kind. Now 
Maudie Gregory—she’s the right kind, 
in spite of her poor, bleached hair and 
painted face, in spite of the fact that she 
wears short skirts and kicks up her legs 
in the cabaret. But do you suppose men 
realize it? Not on your life! All those 
who come here come to see Dottie or 
Florrie—mostly Florrie; and a more cold 
and calculating little fiend never drew 
the breath of life. But they fall for that 
dark, intense style of beauty.” 

“ Maudie is the right sort,” admitted 
Bucky. “ She’s one in a thousand, isn’t 
she?” 

“‘ She can have me any time she wants 
me,” said Walters; “ but — she doesn’t 
want me.” 

He puffed away on his pipe reflectively. 

“T’ve a theory,” he said, “that the 
men who are needed to do the hardest 
work in this world—the executive work, 
the creative work—are never allowed to 
find domestic happiness. With domestic 
happiness, nine times out of ten, comes 
stagnation. It is the man without ties 
who can run risks and take chances. It 
is the man without ties who can give all 
his time and attention to his work—who 
can do and dare in the name of progress.” 

“What a lot of theories you have!” 
said Bucky admiringly. 

“Yes, and I thought them all out my- 
self. I like to think things out. I like 
tc use my mind. I never tire of the 
miracle of thinking. Do you ever think?” 

He shot the question at Bucky abrupt- 
ly. Bucky opened wide eyes. 
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“ Not much, I guess—not in that way, 
at least.” 

“You ought to learn how. It often 
helps one over the hard places in the 
road, to think out the reason for things. 
Life is a sort of schoolroom, you know, 
and everything that happens to us here 
is a lesson of some sort. The sooner we 
realize this and learn our lessons, the 
better for us. If we are stupid or dense, 
we have to have them over and over.” 

“Do you really think that everything 
that happens to us happens for a reason 
—to teach us something?” asked Bucky. 

“T do, for a fact.” 

“Do you think this illness of mine 
was a lesson?” 

“Most likely.” 

“ But what was it to teach me?” 

Bucky frowned anxiously, his eyes on 
the doctor’s. 

“That’s for you to work out. Not 
knowing your past, your needs, I can’t 
help you. Just analyze yourself and see 
what you stood in need of. Charity? 
Patience? Gentleness? Tolerance? Sym- 
pathy? Depth of feeling? An insight 
into a different sort of life? Or possibly 
this message from me—concerning life’s 
lessons?” 

Bucky lay thinking with knitted 
brows. When the girls came home from 
the restaurant, long after midnight, they 
found him still pondering the matter. 
Evidently it had made some impression 
upon him. 





CHAPTER XXV 
A FRESH START 


Bucxy mended rapidly, thanks to un- 
ceasing care and the best of nourishment, 
carefully prepared. He was denied 
nothing that would strengthen him; nor 
was he permitted to find his period of 
convalescence dull. The girls took turns 


in sitting with him, each amusing him in 
her own way. 

Maudie talked with him as she sewed, 
and led him on to talk. Dottie teased 
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him, or let him watch her put Snowball 
through his newest tricks. Florrie read 
aloud to him, thereby amusing herseif 
as well. Of all three, she was the least 
inclined to be on terms of friendly in- 
timacy with him. 

Both Maudie and Dottie became his 
chums, but Florrie ignored his overtures 
and contented herself with being cour- 
teous, polite, and hospitable. He ob- 
served that she treated Dr. Walters in 
a similar fashion—that she held herself 
aloof from most persons. An odd girl, 
she was, always curled up in a corner 
away from the others, poring over a book, 
or sitting motionless with an expression- 
less face and narrowed eyes, the smoke 
from her cigarette curling up about her 
as if she were an image of Buddha be- 
fore which incense was burning. 

Bucky interested himself in influencing 
Dottie and Maudie to improve them- 
selves. He got Maudie to let her hair 
go brown again, even though she had to 
wear a wig while it was turning. He 
even induced Dottie to give up cigarettes. 
He persuaded both of them to stop paint- 
ing their faces for the street, and to pay 
stricter heed to their English. And he 
encouraged them to put together a vaude- 
ville act of some sort, arguing that they 
would be better off and would have more 
chance for a future in that field. 

But Florrie would have none of his 
reforms, nor would she be guided by his 
advice. She had her own ideas of life— 
her own plans, and she wanted no out- 
side suggestions. Indeed, she made it 
plain to him that she resented his inter- 
ference in such councils as the girls held 
now and then, for several times she 
seized an opportunity to fling a stinging 
speech in his direction. Maudie was al- 
ways present to clear the air, however. 

Walters came nightly to sit with him 
while the girls were at work, and they 
talked and read and smoked together. 
October passed and November came, 
bringing a foretaste of winter weather; 
and Bucky was _ pronounced strong 
enough to venture forth in quest of work. 














the others— 


Maudie—unknown to 
slipped him some money for car-fare and 
lunches, and Walters wrote him out a 


reference. Thus equipped, he set out 
once more upon the dreary business of 
answering advertisements. But after 
two fruitless days of this, Florrie sud- 
denly took things in hand. 

Appearing in her kimono at the door 
of the dining-room on the third morning, 
as he was breakfasting with Maudie, she 
announced: 

“T’ve got a job for you, Bill, if you 
really want work. It ’ll pay you twenty- 
five dollars a week.” 

“ Twenty-five a week? That’s riches!” 
cried Bucky eagerly. “ What have I got 
to do? Speak it gently!” 

“ A fellow I know wants a chauffeur. 
It’s easy work and steady wages. He 
told me about it last night, and I asked 
him to give you a show. If you want it, 
you can see him this morning at eleven 
o’clock.” 

She stood holding her kimono together 
and watching him with half-closed eyes. 

“You said you’d be glad to get any- 
thing,” she reminded him. 

He looked up at her thoughtfully. 

“Quite so! I meant it, too,” he as- 
sured her. And then he added slowly: 
“ A chauffeur, eh? I ought to be able 
to qualify for that.” 

“ You can run a car, can’t you?” asked 
Maudie. 

“ Oh, yes, fairly well.” 

“ And you wouldn’t mind wearing a 
uniform?” added Filorrie. 
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He felt that she would have liked to 
see him balk at that, but he disappointed 
her. He had borne greater humiliation 
than this without complaint. 

“Why should I?” he returned. 
“ After all, it’s the money that is most 
important, isn’t it?” 

“Indeed it is,” said Maudie. “ You 
could live on here and pay your share. 
That would make it cheaper for all of 
us, and you could save a bit, too.” 

“True, there isn’t much future in a 
job of that sort,” mused Bucky; “ but I 
can’t afford to think of that now. Where 
do I go to apply?” 

“To Hamilton Tracey, at the Plaza. 
Say that Miss Graham sent you. I told 
him that you had worked for my father 
before we lost our money, and that you 
are thoroughly competent.” 

Bucky smiled. 

“ Thanks!” he said. 

“T’ll be just as well satisfied if you 
don’t tell him you’ve been staying here,” 
she added calmly. 

“T won’t.” 

He understood that she was probably 
throwing some sort of bluff with Mr. 
Hamilton Tracey, and did not want to 
be betrayed. He was rather amused; 
but his own affairs interested him much 
more than Florrie’s. 

As he headed for the Plaza, a little 
before eleven o’clock, he determined to 
spare no pains to obtain this berth as 
chauffeur and to keep it—at least until 
he had wiped out his debts to the girls 
and to Mrs. Andrews. 


(To be continued in the February number of MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE) 





THE RETURN 


Across the threshold of the brain 
They come with noiseless tread 

Into the chamber of the heart— 
The years now dead. 


Fantoms of vanished days and deeds 
Their coming is not vain; 

Invoked by memory’s magic light 
They live again! 





William H. Hayne 
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HE Chinks are peddling thirty-eight 
brands of dope here in Zamboanga, 
from the fashionable morphin down 

to loaded paregoric. They’re all rotten, 
those thirty-eight; but there’s something 
lots worse, once it crawls into your system 
and locks its fingers around your warm, 
living backbone. Its name is fun. 

I’ve watched my brownies, full of mai 
chai fumes, smash into a movie show and 
slash everybody in sight except the actors. 
Once I saw a wistful, blue-eyed Yankee 
lass whip out a manicure-knife and lay 
open the face of a druggist who wouldn’t 
give her heroin. But all that’s not half 
so bad as what a fun fiend will do. 

Consider Eddie Martin. 

One day, some eleven years back, I 
happened on Zamboanga dock when the 
transport Louisville wallowed up after a 
bunch of regulars bound for Leyte, where 
some high-grade bolo work was being 
pulled off in the name of liberty. A hulk- 
ing marine was booting a brownish young- 
ster ashore, while the troops on board 
hoorooed and hissed, half and half. The 
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kid landed on a heap of hemp warp, and 
lay there groggy until I yanked him up. 

“ Suckling,” said I, “why is nurse 
angry at you? Did you chew up your 
nipple, or did you throw your bottle on 
the floor?” 

For answer, the little cuss slapped me, 
quick as a snake. And me an ex- 
truckman, six foot two, able to tie any 
Moro in Mindanao into a double bowline, 
and also general supervisor of morals 
and private affairs around Sulu Sea! As 
for my assailant, he was a fourteen-year- 
old runt with a wrist like a pipe-stem and 
ankles to match. 

Haw! But he got me a laughing; and 
that set him off. So we fell in love with 
each other; and then out came his story. 

His father was a postman back in Sac- 
ramento. The kid used to toddle around 
with him, seeing letters come 2nd go. 
He’d watch clerks sort mail at the post- 
office, and they would show him envelopes 
from far places, with weird, wild names of 
mysterious cities smudged over their queer 
postage-stamps. Those stamps excited 
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him. He began collecting them, and went 
begging among the Chink laundrymen and 
the Jap gardeners. Then his mother gave 
him a stamp-album one Christmas, and 
that sent him clean daffy. 

He’d sit up nights, staring at the head- 
lines in the book—Cape Colony, Nepal, 
Beluchistan, British North Borneo, and all 
the other places stamps come from. And 
in due season he got an awful attack of 
wanderlust. He wanted to taste the 
strange flavors of fun which men brew in 
the uttermost parts of the earth. 

That’s a healthy thirst, say I, but not 
one to pamper in a fourteen-year-old; and 
that’s just what his foolish folks did. His 
father fixed it up with the railway mail- 
clerks to let Eddie ride with them up and 
down California, one summer vacation. 

That made him king of the kids. The 
youngsters of his neighborhood hung 
around the railway station to see him 
alight, and they let him boss them around 
like so many slaves. 

Vacation over, Eddie’s mother ordered 
him back to school; but the boy had 
tasted greatness and the lure of the road, 
after which there is no sitting on a bench 
and doing six times seven till the noon 
gong rings. Eddie rebelled. Father got 
mad and scolded. Mother sent Eddie to 
bed without his supper. And then Eddie 
slipped out of his bedroom window, over 
the kitchen roof, and caught the late mail- 
train to San Francisco. 

“ Nobody’s going to spoil my fun!” 
said he, as he told me this proudly. 

Well, one night, Eddie saw soldiers 
filing aboard a big, black ship, and saw 
the ship cast off and slip into the fog, to 
the tune of its tooting band. 

“ Gee, but it got me going!” he grinned 
at me. “I hung around that dock till the 
next boat pulled in. Then I sneaked 
aboard and hid under a tarpaulin. The 
boobs\never spotted me till half-way to 
Honolulu. Hee, hee! It was some fun!” 

They were for chucking the stowaway 
ashore at Honolulu; but Squinty Smith, 
of the commissary, needed a pot-and- 
kettle boy, and he took a shine to Eddie 
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and Eddie’s brass. So Eddie took to 
shining Squinty’s tins, under the authority 
of Uncle Sam, whom he hoodwinked by 
giving a fake name and age. Fred Grin- 
nell, he called himself, and stuck to it for 
some years. 

In a couple of weeks the boat—which 
was the Louisville—hit Leyte, which is ‘no 
place for Henry Ford. The regulars went 
ashore to meet the reception committee 
that was waiting for them in a wet trench 
full of poisoned arrows and _ bolos. 
During an exchange of compliments a 
hunk of scrap-iron from an old brass 
cannon hit poor Squinty Smith while he 
was loading a shore-boat. Then the sur- 
geon grabbed Eddie, and made the kid 
pass bottles and bandages while he took 
off Squinty’s right leg. 

Somehow the kid stuck it out; but at 
the finish he collapsed—took to scream- 
ing, hiding his face, and running around 
like a hen with her head chopped off. 

“Take me away! I don’t want to get 
killed! I want to have a good time!” 
he yelled. When the doc tried to shut 
him up, he dashed down into the galley 
and hopped into an empty flour-bin, 
screaming bloody murder. 

Well, you know how easy it is to start 
a panic in a bunch of raw rookies, when 
they’re having their first sniff of powder 
and warm blood, six or seven thousand 
miles from home. In a minute Eddie’s 
hysterics got half a dozen of the boys 
wilting and moaning; and for half an hour 
the captain had a sweet little mess on his 
hands, kicking the fools back into their 
senses. And all the while the kid in the 
flour-bin kept up his infernal shrieking 


‘like a spoiled child—which he was. 


There was only one thing to do, of 
course, and that was to get rid of the 
brat at the first safe place. And, as the 
transport had to make the rounds of the 
Mindanao posts to pick up reenforce- 
ments, it happened that our lovely and 
altogether civilized Zamboanga was 
chosen as Eddie’s dropping-off port. 

“ Gee, I’m glad I’m off that boat!” the 
boy yelled as he shook his fist at the 
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marine who had booted him ashore. “ It’s 
full of fellers shot to pieces! Poor ole 
Squinty! His leg’s gone. He'll never 
walk again. Ugh! None of that fer me! 
I jump my job, I do! I ain’t going to be 
shot up, not fer nobody, Uncle Sam or 
anybody. I want to knock around the 
world and have some fun!” 

“You'd get a walloping, kid, if you 
were five years older and saying that.” 
I shook him sternly. “ You’re a deserter 
and a coward—but also you’re only a 
baby, and not responsible. Sit down 
there. I’ve got to help the wounded 
ashore.” 

It 


THERE was a sad mess of sliced soldiers, 
and we were short-handed; so I forced the 
kid to help in the convalescent ward. He 
yelled and fought against it; so I sent 
my Moro boy out for a big rattan poul- 
tice, which same I applied locally to the 
place where pants will wear out fastest. 
Wasn’t he a surprised youngster? No- 
body had ever given him that brand of 
moral medicine before, so it was a shock. 

“ Howl on!” I said. “ But get this 
fundamental fact into your spoiled noodle 
—people can’t have things their own way 
always, and least of all can they have 
fun at all hours. We’ve got work cut 
out for us here in the Philippines that ’ll 
keep us busy for seven or eight hundred 
years; and you’re in on the job, Eddie. 
Buck up, boy! Remember—the more 
you hunt fun, the more you'll find 
trouble; and most of it tastes worse than 
this here rattan. Get me?” 

He did. He stuck till poor Squinty’s 
stump healed, and I got Squinty the job 
at Tulupanta, trimming the big lamp in 
the new lighthouse that Uncle Sam had 
just finished there. Then Squinty, who 
hadn’t heard about the kid’s white- 
feathering and shirking, adopted him and 
took him over to Tulupanta along with 
Mrs. Squinty and daughter Annie from 
back home. 

“Keep the kid busy,” I advised 
Squinty, “ even if you have to set him at 
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sweeping back the tide with a mop. The 
joy-bug has bitten him, and he needs the 
work-cure.” 

Then I turned to Eddie, as he was 
capering aboard Captain Jeggs’s supply- 
boat bound for Tulupanta. 

“ As for you,” I said, “ if you can be a 
good boy, and shovel the snow off 
Squinty’s sidewalk, and put the cat out 
nights, and wipe your feet before you 
walk into Mrs. Squinty’s kitchen, and ab- 
stain from shooting craps with the Yakan 
babies, all for three years, I’ll appoint you 
constabularyman extraordinary to Tulu- 
panta, at fifty dollars a month. What 
d’you say?” 

Well, what would any ordinary and 
average red-blooded Yankee boy of four- 
teen say if you offered him fifty plunks 
a month and a job as chief of police? 

“G-g-gosh! Watch me, Mr. Hig- 
gins!” said the fun fiend. 


Ill 


Ir I could have watched him, things 
might have gone otherwise. But I 
couldn’t; for I was kept busy teaching 
my nice little Moros to love and worship 
me and civilization. Besides, Tulupanta 
was too far from Zamboanga to drop in 
on Squinty for tiffin very often. 

Tulupanta is a ragged, jagged gem of a 
ready-made heaven away out in Sulu Sea, 
west of Basilan. It’s one of the spots all 
the pilots and sea-gips look for as they run 
from Zamboanga down to Sandakan, 
down on Borneo coast. An up-and-down 
slab of crumbly coral limestone, perhaps 
five miles long and any old width you like 
at different spots, and possessing all the 
furniture and modern conveniences of a 
first-class paradise, as you’ll soon see. 

Like paradise, it’s a mighty hard place 
to get into and out of. Its west shore 
heaves briskly out of green water inside 
of terrible reefs that lift out of black 
water. Along those cliffs are many spots 
that look, from offshore, like easy land- 
ings; but they are all deceiving little inlets 
that end slam-bang against sheer white 
walls—or, worse yet, they lead you into 














blind caverns which the soft sea has nib- 
bled in the softer coral. 

As for the east coast, it shelves sleepily 
into a mill-pond which only the wildest 
typhoons can ruffle—thanks to the Front 
Teeth. The Front Teeth! Well do the 
Yakans and Bajaus call them that. For 
Tulupanta shows them to every seafarer; 
and all the fangs of all the tigers from 
Singapore around to Bengal are kinder 
than those Front Teeth. 

They lie some three miles offshore, in 
an unbroken line from one end of Tulu- 
panta to the other—a triple row of coral 
reefs that lift in strangely even spurs 
like the teeth of some evil monster born 
of Leviathan and Nightmare. 

On a still day, Sulu Sea froths over the 
reefs so thinly that only pirogues and 
flying-fish can skim over them. Once the 
swell lifts, nothing can cross; for then the 
ocean spits a hundred feet into the drip- 
ping air with such violence that gulls are 
toppled over by the spume. 

In olden days the Front Teeth had 
plenty of food to chew on. Boats with- 
out number they’ve gnawed to pieces, from 
pirogue to liner. There’s a fat German 
tramp still on them, her red funnel 
scarcely ten fathoms below daylight, and 
lined with big clams. There’s a sad little 
Spanish oil-boat, too, her plates sheared 

.and her bare ribs buried under barnacles. 
There’s a pretty little yacht with a white 
cabin where turtles now live. And there’s 
a pudgy, dingy Britisher sleeping the long, 
wet sleep, with only barracuda and dog- 
fish for her death-watch. 

You see, the Front Teeth lie squarely 
on the blue trail from the East Borneo 
oil-fields to the Philippines; and our Sulu 
pirates, who are growing bolder every 
year, thirst mightily for petroleum, now 
that they’ve taken to scooting after loot 
in sixty - horse - power motor - launches. 
Show a Tawi Tawi sea-gip the smudge of 
an oiler’s smoke on the sky-line, and he'll 
trail it till dark—then set false lights and 
lure the victim on to the Front Teeth. He 
can pick up twenty-five barrels, or better, 
when the hatches crack open. 
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This is why we set a lighthouse on 
Tulupanta and a steady chap like Squinty 


Smith in charge. He had some real work 
to do for the world, Squinty did. 

And so did little Eddie, alias Freddie; 
though not in the way I’d expected. I 
figured, of course, that Mrs. Squinty 
would set him at the house chores; but 
she was one of those horribly efficient 
women who can do everything for them- 
selves, and who hate to have kids tagging 
around in the kitchen. So she sent Eddie 
off with Annie, to play. And play they 
did, to their hearts’ content, all over the 
island. 

They’d swim, at sunup, in the still 
water off the lighthouse, inside the reefs. 
And there they’d look down through four 
fathoms and see streets and streets, lined 
with funny white and pink houses, with 
young ground-sharks sauntering past; 
and, at the street corners, whopping old 
turtles, like helmeted cops, swaying their 
flippers lazylike, the same as a New York 
policeman used to swing his club. 

After breakfast the two kids would run 
down to the south end of the island, to 
the bird town. There’s a million or more 
birds there, of every kind of feather and 
squawk; and so bold that, if you stroll 
through their property, they'll strut up 
and peck at you. 

On their way back the children would 
come along the west shore, and would 
linger to watch the Yakan babies in the 
little Yakan village there swim in a big 
pool behind the datto’s house. Not much 
of a sight? Well, I don’t know. You 
see, in this particular pool there happened 
tc live the great-grandfather of all croco- 
diles, and you could see his cruel old snout 
not ten feet below the fat little Yakan 
legs. 

On other days Annie would dare Eddie 
to explore a west-shore cavern. Off they’d 
go, with a plunge into the gulping surge at 
the foot of the cliffs, and then up into the 
black tunnels through the coral. Half a 
mile or more they’d paddle through the 
warm darkness, hearing nothing but their 
own soft breathing, the drip of water from 
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the ceiling, and the blotted ripple the big 
water-snakes made as they passed. 

When they wearied of Mrs. Smith’s 
New England biscuits and corned-beef 
hash, they’d sneak off into the toy jungle 
behind the lighthouse, where the durian- 
trees are thickest, and set a tough thong 
snare for old Baboi, the wily wild hog, 
who loves the custardy fruit of the durian- 
tree even better than his daily bath. And 
when they caught old Baboi, they had a 
feast that made Maryland chicken and 
broiled bluefish seem like dog-biscuits. 


IV 


On, but Tulupanta was a ready-made 
heaven for youngsters! And Eddie had 
so much fun, in those first years there, 
that he forgot all about Beluchistan, and 
Mauritius, and the Seychelles, and all the 
other places where queer postage-stamps 
come from. 

Annie had fun, too; but she also had 
business, and it wasn’t a side line, either. 
It was all deadly earnest. Her shrewd, 
brown Yankee eyes saw the main chance 
ir everything they looked at. She was 
forever getting some use out of the fun 
that she and Eddie had. 

When Eddie caught a turtle, she made 
him polish the shell and carve it up into 
combs. The roughest of these she’d use. 
The good ones she’d turn over to Captain 
Jeggs, of the supply-boat that brought oil 
to Tulupania Light every month; and 
Jeggs would sell them up and down the 
archipelago. 

Down at the bird town she’d gather 
bags and bags of feathers, which she’d 
lug home and clean and make up into 
fancy bunches for ladies’ hats. Every 
time she and Eddie came across a young 
crocodile dozing beside a pool behind the 
Vakan village, she’d make the fun fiend 
kill the beast and skin it; then she’d cure 
the hide and work it up into purses— 
right pretty things, too. 

Once she set Eddie to work with an 
old shovel building a boulevard around 
Tulupanta, “so that when we're rich 
some day we can ride all over in our 
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automobile.” And once she took her 
father’s best crowbar and made Eddie 
chip a big hole in the Front Teeth, “ for 
the big boats to come in through, when 
we've got lots of things to sell to them.” 

You see, Annie had the blood of her 
grandmothers in her veins. She was a 
little mother. Tulupanta was her home, 
and she was going to equip it with all 
home comforts. 

“ That girl will get ahead, even if she 
has to take in washing!” chuckled Squinty 
once, when I’d run over to see him. 

“ But if she takes it in,” said I, “it 1 
be Eddie who does the scrubbing!” 

“And good for him,” stuck in Mrs. 
Squinty tartly. “ He’s a nice boy, Eddie 
is; but the best part of him is below his 
ears. If he didn’t have somebody sensible 
to look after him, he’d run wild. He’s 
got the makings of a first-class hobo, I’m 
afraid.” 

“ Right you are,” said I. 

And then, for the first time, I told the 
Smiths the whole story about the fun 
fiend. 

“Well, Annie ‘Il cure him, I guess,” 
grinned Squinty. : 

“ If she doesn’t—” Mrs. Squinty began, 
then stopped grimly and stalked back into 
her kitchen. 

Well, on Eddie’s seventeenth birthday 
he got his appointment as constabulary- 
man, with instructions to encourage law 
and order in eleven islands of the Basilan 
group around Tulupanta, and to keep on 
helping Squinty as Squinty saw fit. We 
gave him a nice little motor-launch with a 
brass gun forward, to scare off the pirates, 
which it did only too well. For, after 
a few months of Eddie’s cruising up and 
down, the whole pack cleared out, leaving 
Eddie nothing to do. 

So, to help kill time, I sent him a bunch 
of books about wireless, and told him that 
maybe some day we’d stick up the big 
poles behind Tulupanta Light and make 
him operator. 

Captain Jeggs, who toted the books to 
the kid, found that he’d skipped over to 
Sulu for the week-end, to see the Sultan 

















of Sulu’s swell new motor-car. It was 
Annie who took the books, and Annie who 
sat on the beach reading them, when Cap- 
tain Jeggs steamed off. 

And thus eleven years passed. 


V 


OnE blowy day, after a gale, there 
wailed out of the ether to Zamboanga a 
hurry call from the steamship Haarlem 
out of Balik Pappan, in East Borneo, with 
a load of oil. 

“ Rudder broken,” the message said. 
“ Drifted on to Front Teeth. Forward 
plates sprung. Pirates in offing. Have 
signaled for aid to Tulupanta Light, but 
nobody comes. Send help fast. Bad sea 
running.” 

“ Where’s that dirty little fun fiend?” 
I howled to my Moro boy, Mississippi, 
when he brought me word that I was to 
rush over in my fast launch ahead of the 
supply-boat and the wrecking - gang. 
“ Why can’t he answer the poor devils? 
Why can’t he run his launch out to the 
reef and take a chance on picking up the 
men when they jump?” 

“ Most likely he is went catch Baboi,” 
said Mississippi. ‘“ He come maybe kin- 
shum—to-morrow.” 

“T'll kin-shum him!” I yelled; and off 
we went for the dock. “ He’s having too 
easy a time, he is, loafing three hundred 
and sixty days of the year, and chugging 
around like a toy king on the other five. 
He’s too soft, he is! He needs a year of 
breaking stone and—” 

I shut up right there; for we had swung 
around the old hemp warehouse and had 
plumped, head on, into the constabulary- 
man of Tulupanta. 

He was mildly illuminated with rum 
and attended, on his right arm, by old 
Hi Yet Sen, girl-merchant and dope- 
pedler, whom I shall some day hang. At 
the sight of me, Hi suddenly remembered 
an urgent engagement elsewhere; but 


Eddie stood his ground and toyed with 
“the brass buttons on his dirty green 
Malay coat, while his free hand waved a 
wad of greasy old papers. 
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“ Oh, Lordy, but ain’t I goin’ to havea 
juicy guloorious time back home and else- 
where?” he burbled. “Look at ’em! 
Forty-eight hundred dollars, Mr. Higgins! 
Now poor old Eddie Martin, who’s been 
rotting over on that lump of dirt, is going ' 
to live—live! Yessir—” 

I grabbed those papers; and then I 
choked like a croupy kid. That wad was 
one solid bunch of government warrants 
—all of Eddie’s pay for some eight years. 

“You confounded deserter! Come 
along! There’s a wreck—” 

“I’m no deserter, and I’m not going 
back. Gimme my money!” 

He lunged at the warrants in my hand. 

“ Huh!” said I, as I picked him up, 
ran to my launch, and tossed him aboard 
like so much ballast. Then I landed on 
top of him; and Mississippi cranked up 
and shot us off into the southwest. 

“Lemme go!” Eddie roared. “I’m 
through! I’ve resigned, and you know it! 
You can’t force me back—” 

‘Eh?” I winked. “ Resigned? Haw!” 

“IT wrote you five times in the last two 
months,” wailed Eddie. “I gave the let- 
ters to Captain Jeggs, and he says he 
gave them all to you—” 

“ Liar!” I kicked him morally. “ You 
are going to help us rescue those Dutchies 
on the reef; and then you'll get back on 
your job—” 

“]’m through! I won’t go back!” He 
broke loose and leaped to his feet. “ I’m 
tired of watching the surf, and reading 
stale newspapers, and listening to Squin- 
ty’s old jokes. I’m going to see the world 
—the real world! All this!” 

He hauled out a shabby, folded sheet 
of newspaper half a year old and pointed 
at its smudgy pictures—a society dame in 
low-neck rig, some swells playing polo, 
soldiers in trenches at Verdun, a parade 
of firemen in St. Louis, and the Demo- 
cratic candidate for mayor of Omaha. 
You know the usual Sunday stuff. 

“Think of it, Mr. Higgins!” Eddie 
sniveled. “I’ve never seen any of it. 
I’ve never seen a big-league baseball 
game. I’ve never been to a prize-fight. 
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I’ve never strolled down Broadway. I’ve 
never rode in an auto. I’ve never seen a 
moving picture. Why, I’m the rawest 
boob on earth!” 

“ Raw, eh?” I shook him. “ Well, 
son, you'll be well done before you ever 
get back to God’s country. You've a fat 
roll and a big thirst and a brain that’s 
stuffed with second-hand excelsior. Hi 
Yet Sen had his hooks into you before 
you were properly soused. If-I hadn’t 
bumped into you, Hi would have nabbed 
your whole wad of salary-checks; and 
you’d have woke up on a stinking Jap 
fishing-steamer somewhere north of Pala- 
wan, finding your name John Smith, and 
duly signed as A. B. for a year’s cruise. 
Haw! Why, kid! You haven’t reached 
the years of indiscretion yet. You ain’t 
smart enough even to make a fool of 
yourself safely.” 

“I’m going to see the world!” Eddie 
snarled. 

“ The world ’ll see you first,” said I. 

“I’m going on the long hike—Mauri- 
tius, Cape Colony, and—” His voice 
trailed off, as he stared at the blue, blue 
mountains of Basilan slipping past us. 
“What’s the use of living, if you don’t 
get some fun out of life?” 

“Poor boobs have been asking that 
question ever since this here Pacific Ocean 
was invented, Eddie,” I replied; “ and 
the answer’s well known. The harder you 
chase fun, the faster fun runs away from 
you. There’s only one way to catch her, 
and that is by working hard and forget- 
ting her. That makes her sore, so she 
sneaks around and sulks, and pretty soon 
gives you a lift at your job.” 

“ Aw, bunk!” he sneered. “I know 
who’re real people, and I know real fun; 
and I’m going after em!” 

“ Boy,” said I solemnly, “ you don’t 
know. You've been having such a good 
time these eleven years that you're 
spoiled. You don’t know real fun when 
you see it. Tulupanta has all the goods 
that the gilt-edged boobs pay a hundred 
dollars a day for down at Palm Beach. 
You’ve been drawing wireless news every 
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day or two that ’d cost you fifty dollars 
per, if you were footing the bills. You’ve 
been getting all the newspapers and maga- 
zines from back home—and you’re draw- 
ing fifty a month from Uncle Sam for 
doing nothing—” 

“T want to mix with some real people!” 

“ Real people? Oh, you—take that!” 
And I swatted him properly across his 
surly mug. “ Why, the only trouble with 
the Smiths and Captain Jeggs is that 
they’re all too good for you. Squinty’s 
as smart as they make ’em, and Mrs. 
Squinty’s a little more so. And as for 
Annie—well, when I saw her last, a year 
ago, she was the cleverest, sensiblest, 
sweetest young thing that ever swam in 
sea-water! I don’t see how she stands 
having no young man around to talk to 
but a cream-puff intellect like you.” 

“ Huh?” Eddie stared at me helpless- 
ly, then broke into an ugly laugh. 
“Annie smart? Hoo, hoo! She’s a 
darned fool. You know what she’s up to 
now? Remember that German tramp 
with the red funnel lying in ten fathoms 
off the Front Teeth? And the little 
Spanish oil-boat? And the Britisher? 
Well, sir, she’s been diving down around 
them, and she’s crazy to break ’em open 
and salvage their cargoes. Think of it! 
Ever feel those undercurrents off that 
reef? Ugh! Not for me!” 

“Oh! She wanted you to do the rough 
work, eh?” 

‘“‘ She wanted me to spend all my money 
on heavy tackle and a diver’s, suit. Said 
we'd clean up seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars in a couple of years of hard work. 
She’s crazy clean through, she is! When 
I told her I wouldn’t do it, she raged 
around and wept, and said she’d marry me 
if I’d help her out. I laughed at the little 
ninny and told her I’d resigned my job. 
I said I wasn’t going to tie myself down 
forever on a speck of rock forty-five days 
from Broadway. Then didn’t she go 
plumb nutty, and take Squinty’s sledge- 
hammer and mash my launch-motor to 
junk? And I had to swim out to catch 
Captain Jeggs’s boat bound to Zambo- 
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No more of that woman for me! 
I'll give you 


anga. 
Lemme go, Mr. Higgins! 
five hundred dollars—” 

But I put my left foot against his dirty 
green coat, amidships, and sent him 
rolling like a ballast barrel. 


VI 


Mip-AFTERNOON, and we sighted Tulu- 
panta Light, squat and white against the 
black-green of its toy jungle. We ran 
into a surly ground-swell which was 
writhing across the nervous little currents 
that twist between the islands. Dead 
ahead, the rollers were hitting the Front 
Teeth with heavy grunts, like hogs about 
to lie down and wallow; and the Front 
Teeth were biting through them and 
frothing hideously. 

Wedged between two of the Teeth, the 
poor little Haarlem’s shattered stern was 
glinting wetly, end up, now lost in a 
world of crazy, flying spray, now peering 
up from the trough of the sea. Some of 


her plates were gone, and every fresh 


surge whipped a couple of blue oil- 
barrels out through a cracked hatch and 
flung them over the coral fangs. Some 
barrels bobbed clear and swirled into the 
smoother water within the reef; but most 
of them smashed to smithereens, and the 
oil, spreading thick over the water, was 
stilling it—but mostly on the shore side 
of the reef, where the run of the sea flung 
the stuff. 

A dozen pirate pirogues were scooting 
off down wind, every one of them loaded 
to the gunwales with oil; but there was 
one that didn’t run at the sight of us and 
our forward gun. It was bobbing almost 
within the back-wash of the Front Teeth, 
while its captain calmly lassoed oil- 
barrels and made up a tow. 

“ Wow, but he’s taking his life in his 
hands!” I gasped. 

“No got hands—only fins. He of the 
Samal Laut,” grunted Mississippi ad- 
miringly. “ Fish people, them. See, he 
come us!” 

True, the sea-gip had seen us and was 
heading his surf-skimmer toward us over 
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the restless hills of water. In a jiffy, the 
pirogue was alongside, and I let out a 
yell, for the sea-gip was Squinty’s Annie! 

But not the pretty little girl Annie 
whom I had last seen a year before. No, 
sir! This Annie was a fury of the surf 
—a wild creature as terrible and as glo- 
rious as the bellowing chaos of water that 
loomed white behind her. 

Her. copper hair, wrapped in a dingy, 
blue handkerchief, glistened angrily. An 
impudent wind whipped her coarse cotton 
dress tightly against her form; and 
through the spray-drenched cloth her 
limbs shone, tense and eager, as if about 
to spring at us. Leaning against her 
clumsy sweep, she scanned me with the 
eyes of a woman wounded unto death. 
Then she spied Eddie, and screamed: 

“Oh, my dear! My dear! I knew - 
you’d come back.” 

She dropped the sweep, to hold out her 
hands toward him. At that her pirogue 
lunged down a wave at us, and the five 
barrels she had in tow raced past within 
two feet of my launch. 

“ Keep off!” I shouted. “ Want to 
wreck us? Where are the Dutchies?” 

“ All drowned!” she sang out. “Oh, 
deary! I’m so glad to see you again!” 
And she fell to sobbing. 

“Let’s go back,” chattered the con- 
stabularyman of Tulupanta, dropping into 
the bottom of our bobbing little boat. 
“ There’s nothing for us to do. Dutchies 
dead, pirates gone—come on, please!” 

Right there my Mississippi blundered. 
He headed us toward Zamboanga. In a 
flash the girl had shot her pirogue across 
our path. 

“ Eddie! My dear!” 
“You wouldn’t leave me?” 

Then down swooped those five barrels 
of oil from the crest of a wave, snouted 
through my lovely little launch like a rhi- 
noceros through cane-brake, and in one 
and a half jiffies my rescue-party was 
bobbing about in Sulu Sea, waiting to be 
rescued by Annie, who promptly hauled 
us aboard her pirogue. Of the launch, 
not so much as a splinter was left afloat. 


she sobbed. 
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“ You fiend!” howled Eddie at the girl. 
“You did it on purpose!” 

“ Maybe I did!” she smiled as she 
seized his hands. “Oh, Eddie boy! 
Please think again! Look! Here’s an- 
other oil-boat. Thousands of dollars’ 
worth of oil, Eddie! We'll pick it up. 
I'll do lots of the hard work, dear! I’m 
not afraid, and I’m strong enough—see!” 

She doubled up her beautiful, bare, 
brown arm before him and begged him 
to feel her biceps. 

“Curse you! You’ve made me miss 
the Manila boat,” Eddie raged, as he 
strode toward her. 

“ Thank God for that!” she sang, hold- 
ing out a hand to him. “ Here’s your 
home and here’s mine—let’s make the 
most of it! Don’t waste your life run- 
ning up and down the world! I love you, 
boy! And I know you—all the way 
through. You’re so good—if you'll only 
work and get ahead—” 

She got no further; for Eddie, black 
with rage, was upon her. All his eleven 


years of loafing came to a head and broke 


like an evil boil. He slapped the girl’s 
cheek so cruelly that the blood ran, and 
then, screaming insanely, he sank his iron 
fingers into her bare shoulders, lifted her, 
and flung her backward into the thatched 
cuddy. The back of her head struck the 
corner of a kerosene-tin, and she lay half 
stunned, in a huddle, while the brute 
leaped for the sweep, yelling: 

“ Spoil my plans, will you? Ha! I'll 
have my fun yet, kid! There’s a chance, 
if I can overhaul Captain Jeggs. He’s 
north bound to-night, and I—” 

Old James Higgins spoiled that speech 
just there with an instructive and uplift- 
ing half-hook that crumpled Eddie up. 

“ Hitting ladies isn’t stylish around 
here,” I observed, somewhat noisily, I 
guess. “ That ‘ll cost you ninety days— 
and I'll see that they give you some stones 
to break— Good Lord, what’s that?” 

I whirled around into a thick cloud of 
choking black smoke. Through it I faint- 
ly saw Annie pouring the tin of kerosene 
all over the cuddy, while almost at her 
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bare feet little flames were leaping up- 
ward under the lash of the wind. 

“Woman, stop! What the—” I 
shrieked. 

Then the flames sprang at me, long and 
hungry; and I hopped into Sulu Sea, 
Eddie after me. 

VII 


I rose from my dive in the trough of 
the sea, and saw nothing but avalanches 
of water around me. Then one of the 
avalanches picked me up, and from its 
summit I looked upon a sight that sick- 
ened me. I saw the Pacific Ocean on fire! 
A leaping, spattering flood of flame; red, 
snaky flame, spitting inky smoke which 
the half-gale beat low and straight toward 
Tulupanta Light. 

As I stared, two more barrels—gasoline, 
I guess—blew up in a spray of fire that 
looked like burning surf. Some of the 
drops reached me, and I had to make off 
under water. 

Next time up, I found Annie near me, 
lolling on her back and staring wildly 
into the sky, out of which the daylight 
was beginning to fade. Eddie was snort- 
ing wheezily somewhere behind me, while 
through the thick pall of smoke roared 
the stubborn thunder of the wicked reef. 

“ Young lady,” said I, coming up closer 
to the girl, “is there an opening in that 
reef wide enough for us to slip through?” 

“No.” Her voice was dead. 

“Then we must swim clean around to 
the west shore?” 

“There’s no landing there—straight 
rocks.” She closed her eyes. 

“Good Lord!” I groaned, as I hauled 
off my shoes and slipped out of my coat. 
“Then get busy! Lead the way to the 
nearest other island.” 

“Tt’s thirty miles off, and I’m not go- 
ing.” She shook her head wearily. 

“What does this mean, Annie?” I de- 
manded. “ Are you trying to kill us?” 

“T’m sorry for you,” she murmured, 
“but I must save Eddie—my Eddie!” 

“ Well, get busy and save him, then,” 
I cried. “ What’s your plan? Quick!” 
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“T must save him ”—her voice broke 
and softened—‘“ from the world—from 
himself. It’s better so, Mr. Higgins, isn’t 
it? Eddie dear, come here. I must say 
something to you.” 

Eddie swam up, white as raw coral. 

“Why did you do it? Why? Why? 
We can’t get ashore. We'll die—die—” 

“ Dear!” the girl crooned, and her hand 
reached out to his brow and stroked it. 
“ T couldn’t see you ruin yourself. You’d 
have done it, Eddie! You’ve had too good 
a time all your life; and I’m to blame, I 
guess. I ought to have made you work 
hard. If only I had known! Oh, well! 
It’s too late now. Let’s not cry over what 
can’t be helped. You'll forgive me, won’t 
you? I set the boat afire, dear. I’d rather 
drown you here in these waters where 
we've played together—oh, for so many 
glad years! I’d rather drown you dead, 
Eddie, than see you drown yourself in 
rum and wildness. It’s cleaner, dear, 
isn’t it? And I—I couldn’t live without 


you, dear!” 


Eddie couldn’t answer. He gazed 
blankly into her quiet, tired face, whose 
smile never faltered. Finally he swam off 
abruptly toward the great film of blazing 
petroleum. I guess he was searching for 
some wreckage to hang on to. 

Perhaps an hour passed, during which 
the girl, talking as if in a trance, told me 
all her wonderful plans for Eddie and 
herself. She was going to blast a hole 
in the Front Teeth, build a dock near the 
lighthouse, open a supply-store, salvage 
thousands and thousands of dollars’ worth 
of coal, oil, cotton— 

It would have made me cry like a baby, 
that pitiful, shattered dream, if I hadn’t 
been scheming as only a man can scheme 
who sees death grinning at him. I was 
figuring what chance I’d have, if I let 
a billow fling me across the raging reef; 
and whether the fire was likely to leave 
enough barrel-staves to make a raft. 

The girl was beyond all such worries. 
Her mind was already ten fathoms below 
the air, down with the rusty, barnacled 
wrecks; and barracuda and dog fish were 
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on the death-watch over her soul. She 
talked on and on dully, her eyes closed, 
and her hands moving finlike at her sides 
out of sheer habit. 

Then Eddie came plowing back, his face 
ghastly, and went close up to her. 

“ Annie,” he whispered, “ I—I can’t 
last long—maybe a couple of hours more. 
My stomach’s gone back on me—rum, I 
guess—rotten rum knocked it. Girly, for- 
give me, will you? I’ve been a darned 
fool, running away from you. I”-—he 
gulped water—“ I didn’t think you cared 
so much, Annie. I didn’t have any sense. 
You were right, dear—you’ve always been 
right. If I had it all to live over, I’d do 
i: differently. Kiss me, honey!” 

She lifted her heavy lids languidly. She 
turned her lips to his, and her right arm 
slipped around his neck, as the poor devil 
sobbed over her cold cheek. After some 
few minutes that seemed hours, she asked: 

“Ts it true, dear? Do you mean it? 
Would you do it all differently, if you 
could live it over?” 

The fun fiend nodded and sobbed on, 
clutching her hand and kissing it. 

“ Would you always love me?” 

“Tf I only had the chance!” Eddie 
moaned, in the voice of a man made over 
and purged. 

“Maybe you'll have it—though it’s a 
chance in a thousand!” Annie straight- 
ened, and, treading water, pressed his 
face between her dripping hands, while a 
strange splendor shone in her eyes. 
“ Wait here, dear—and pray for me!” 

She started off southward; but I seized 
her and asked: 

“ What’s up, girl? Can’t we help?” 

“It’s the Spanish oil-boat,” she panted. 
“I saw it one still day—not twenty feet 
below low tide. It’s a metal life-raft with 
big air-tanks. Maybe the tanks are still 
sound. Maybe I can work it loose. It’s 
lashed with hemp; but it’s old hemp, and 
I’m quick with my hands.” 

“Ha! Right!” shrieked Eddie. “ But 
you'll not go down there, sweetheart. It’s 
hell—blue hell! That water! Hold her, 
Mr. Higgins! For God’s sake, hold her! 
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Let me go! 
of a little hard work, Annie. 
If I only had a knife!” 

Then my blessed Mississippi peered 
over a billow’s summit and crooned: 

“ Knife? Sure! Moro always 
You show where. I come do.” 

He flashed a long kris out of his soggy 
clothes. Off the pair raced, while Annie 
and I trailed them; and all the while the 
girl’s lips moved silently. 

How they did anything, I don’t know 
to this day; for the Spaniard lay within 
a mast’s length of gigantic breakers, and 
all the daylight had died out of the water. 
Together the two men dived—once, twice, 
three times. Then Mississippi rose pant- 
ing and dizzy, and stammered: 

“ Not make! Too much deep. Too 
much move like many waterspouts.” 

At that Eddie cursed, and, snatching 
the Moro’s knife, shot cown into the wet 
night. Bobbing helplessly on the lunging 
waves, we waited, and waited, and waited, 
while Annie moaned. 

“ He’s tangled in the wreckage. I’m 
going after him. My dear! My dear! 
I’m coming!” the girl raved. 

I gripped her again; but her strength 
was tremendous and slippery and desper- 
ate. She was pulling free from me— 

Then a slimy, hulking thing heaved 
sluggishly to the surface close beside us. 
Stinking barnacles and weed covered it; 
yet it rose like a bloated corpse, and 
clutching one end of it was the hand of 
Eddie, reformed fun fiend. Two fingers 
of that hand were gone, and their stumps 
spouted blood thinly. A little red trickle 
was running from his nose and ears. His 
eyes were wide open, but saw nothing. 

Annie lifted the poor fellow upon the 
raft. Mississippi and I put our shoulders 
to it and swarm as never before—and I 
hope never again! —away from the shriek- 
ing reef. An hour or longer we fought 
seaward, till a channel current caught us 
and swept us far out to safety. 

In the faint light of the far-off blazing 
surf of oil, I dropped weakly upon the 
raft; and the last thing I saw before fall- 


It’s up to me. I’m not afraid 
Watch me! 


got. 
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ing to sleep was Annie. She was bending 
over Eddie and stroking his brow, as a 
mother strokes a sick child’s. The fun 


fiend roused stupidly and muttered: 

“ We'll make a go of it, won’t we, girl? 
Haul up all the barrels—get rich—sell 
stuff—not afraid to work—for you!” 

Toward morning, Captain Jeggs, drawn 
by the great fire, veered his supply-boat 
from its course and stumbled upon us. 


Vill 


SomE three months later I was helping 
to pilot that very same boat through the 
new channel between the Front Teeth and 
up to Tulupanta wharf. 

Captain Jeggs was pointing out to me 
the Martins’ nobby supply-store and the 
rows of salvaged barrels and bales on the 
beach, and telling me what a shrewd hus- 
tler Eddie had become, in spite of two 
missing fingers and a left ear stone deaf 
from the pressure of the water when he 
cut free that raft. 

As I listened, my eye caught a glimpse 
of a bundle of old letters jammed in be- 
hind a speaking-tube against the pilot- 
house wall. “James Higgins, Esq., 
Zamboanga,” stared at me from one of 
them; and I reached for the bunch. 

“Them?” grinned Captain Jeggs. 
“Why, they’re Eddie’s resignations from 
the constabulary.” 

“Why in thunder didn’t you deliver 
them to me, old clam?” I snorted. 

“Well, the day Eddie slipped me the 
first letter—’twas some half-year back— 
this darned Annie, who’s his wife now— 
sneaked aboard and wigwagged a big 
knife under my belt, and promised to 
shove it clean through me if I did the 
postman stunt for Eddie. Also, she 
agreed to blow up my boat if ever I let 
Eddie leave on it.” 

“Ahem! Ahum!” said I. “ She’s— 
er—what you call a new woman, huh?” 

“New nothing!” croaked Captain 
Jeggs. “‘ She’s the same old Eve—with a 
Yankee accent and the bad habit of dee- 
livering the goods. Wisht I’d met one 
like her when I was young!” 
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*y COULD not tell, of course, what 
| form Lorina’s appeal for help would 
take. In case she might telephone 

to have me intercepted in the lobby, I 
took the precaution to get off at the 
mezzanine floor. I passed around the 
gallery to the other side of the building 
and gained the street without interference. 

So there I was safe, but once more 
homeless. 

A gaily dressed couple left the hotel 
immediately in front of me. The woman 
was talking rather excitedly. Reaching 
the pavement, I saw that the talker was 
Miss Beulah Maddox, late of Irma’s 
company. Of course! No difficulty in 
guessing what she was excited about! 

They turned west on Thirty-Fourth 
Street. I was bound in the same direc- 
tion. I heard her say: 

“ Of course nobody believes she’s sick. 
What can be the matter?” 

“ They’ve had a row, I suppose,” re- 
plied her companion. 

Half a dozen steps farther along they 
met another couple, likewise gloriously 
arrayed. I did not know these two, but 
it required little perspicacity to guess that 
they also belonged to the profession. Miss 


Maddox greeted them with a squeal of ex- 
citement. 

“ Oh, my dears!” 

It was risky, but I could not forbear 
stopping a moment to listen. I made out 
to be looking for a taxi. 

“What do you think?” cried Miss 
Maddox. “ There’s no use your going any 
farther! There isn’t going to be any 
wedding!” 

“ Why?” 

“ Nobody knows. Another extraordi- 
nary caprice of Irma’s! Everybody is told 
at the desk that she is ill and the cere- 
mony postponed, but of course that’s only 
an excuse. I had a glimpse of Mr. Mount, 
and he looked simply furious, my dear!” 

And so on, and soon. A taxi drew up, 
and I jumped in. 

I had myself taken to Oscar’s shop, 
and in one of the little cubicles the 
distinguishing marks of the elegant Mr. 
Boardman, late of the Rotterdam, were 
removed. It would have been fun to 
adopt another swell make-up and go back 
to the Rotterdam to see what was hap- 
pening, but it was too risky. It was safer 
for me to play a humble character now. 

Oscar provided me with a longish mop 
of black hair and a pair of heavy, black 
eyebrows. He went out himself to get 
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me the rough clothes I needed. An hour 
after I had gone into his shop I came out 
again, a typical representative of tough 
young New York. The Hudson Dusters 
would not have rejected me. 

It was now nearly half past five. The 
hands of the clock reminded me of the 
meeting that I had arranged to bring 
about at that hour. My heart was very 
keen for the success of this meeting, yet 
I was full of uncomfortable doubts. Now 
that I had changed my character, I felt 
that I might safely go and see how things 
turned out, so I turned my steps in the 
direction of the American Café on Third 
Avenue. 

When I got there Roland was already 
eating his supper. There was no sign of 
Irma yet. 

The American is one of those older 
lunch-rooms where they have long ma- 
hogany tables, each decorated with a row 
of sugar-bowls and sauce-bottles with 
squirt tops. There was a double row of 
tables with a lane between. Roland had 
the wall seat at the first table on the right. 
His shorthand book was propped against 
a vinegar-bottle, and he studied it while 
he ate. 

I took a seat two removes from him on 
the same side of the table. He paid no 
attention to me. I took this distance be- 
cause, if Irma came, I didn’t want to hear 
too much. No one was likely to sit 
between us, so long as there were whole 
tables vacant. It was a little early for the 
supper-hour, and there were few in the 
place. 

I ordered the piéce de résistance of such 
places—a plate of beef stew. Roland had 
almost finished his supper, and I won- 
dered apprehensively if Irma meant to 
exercise her woman’s prerogative of being 
late. Perhaps her nerve had failed her 
and she would not come. She had burned 
her bridges, though. What else could she 
do but come? 

From time to time I glanced at my 
young friend’s face. It was pale and 
drawn. Verily, I thought, his infernal 
pride was sapping his youth! 


Then I saw Irma, and my heart set up 
a great beating. It’s a risky thing to 
presume to play Providence to a pair of 
young souls, one of whom is as explosive 
as guncotton. What was going to 
happen? 

Irma was hovering about outside. She 
glanced into the café nervously. Unfor- 
tunately there was no other woman eating 
there at the moment, though women often 
came to the place; and Irma walked on. 

Had she given up? My heart sank. 
No, presently she came strolling back. 
She meant to wait for him outside. I 
approved her good sense. Plainly dressed 
though she was, her entrance into that 
place would have created a sensation. 

Roland, all unconscious of what was in 
store, got up, slipped the book into his 
pocket, paid his score with an abstracted 
air, and went out. He never looked at 
me. His brain was full of shorthand 
symbols. 

I followed him at once, though I had 
but started my supper. Nobody cared 
so long as I paid. I was just in time to 
see them come face to face on the pave- 
ment outside. 

“Roland!” she whispered, with a 
smile—surely the loveliest smile that ever 
bedecked the human countenance—wist- 
ful, supplicating, and tender. 

He started back as if he had been shot 
and gazed at her with a kind of horror. 
He did not speak. I expect he could not. 
Passers-by stared at them curiously. 

Irma lowered her head and, slipping 
her hand inside his arm with affecting 
confidence, drew him away from the 
stares. Still he did not speak. He was 
oblivious to the passers-by, and to every- 
thing else but her. He gazed at her like 
a man in a trance, his dark eyes full of a 
passionate hunger. 

She spoke once more. Raising her eyes 
to his, she moved her lips. I could read 
them. 

“IT love you!” she whispered. 

His lips began to tremble. Where were 
all his proud vows then? 

She drew him around the corner into 
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the quieter side street. She was weeping 
now. When she looked at him, I could 
see the bright drops. They were more 
potent than any words she could have 
spoken. 

Roland suddenly came to life. He 
stopped short, flung an arm around her, 
turned up her face, and kissed her mouth, 
careless if all New York saw. 

So that was all right! 

The sight induced me to take the first 
train out of Amitvville, where I could 
dine and spend the evening with my dear 
girl. We were much mystified, during 
the evening, upon receiving a telegram 
signed with my own name. I was still 
further puzzled when I saw Mr. Dunsany 
and Frear on the train by which I re- 
turned to New York. 

The explanation of all this was forth- 
coming in the morning. 


XXXV 


NEXT morning, as soon as Oscar Nilson 
opened his shop, I was on hand to get 


my mail. I found that big things had 
happened during the night. I will tell 
them by giving Mr. Dunsany’s report. 


Lorina’s House, Saturday, July 10, 3 Am 

It is unfortunate that this should be the first 
night of our association that we are out of 
touch with each other. I sent home an hour 
ago to see if there was any word from you. I 
got your letter, but that only gives me the ad- 
dress of the wig-maker’s shop, which, of course, 
is closed until morning. I have to remain on 
watch here, and I cannot make the hours pass 
better than by writing down what has happened. 
It will save time when we meet. 

I have done the best I could. I followed your 
instructions to the letter. I do not see how I 
could have acted differently. I hope you will 
not blame me. 

As soon as I finished work at Dunsany’s this 
afternoon, I went to Lorina’s office on Fifth 
Avenue, as usual, to continue my inventory of 
the gang’s diamonds. Frear is always there 
when I am. He’s not a bad sort of fellow. 
There’s something sorrowful about him. I think 
he would prefer, on the whole, to lead an honest 
life. He speaks of having an expensive family 
to keep. 

As soon as Lorina’s stenographer and office- 
boy went home, she came into our room, as 
she usually does. This evening she was in a 
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state of excitement. She had evidently been 
holding herself in for some time. The air was 
lurid with the fire and brimstone she used in 
speaking of you. If hate ceuld be sent by wire- 
less, you’d be dead this minute, my friend. 

I gathered that she had learned, during the 
day, that you were at the Rotterdam; but when 
she went around there with her silencer, you 
turned the tables on her somehow, and not only 
got away again, but left her in a very humiliat- 
ing position. Bully for you! 

“He slipped through my fingers for the mo- 
ment,” she went on, “ but I’ve got a line on his 
girl again. I'll fix her to-night!” 

My heart went down at this piece of news. 

“ She’s in a sanatorium at Amityville,” Lorina 
went on. “I got a servant into the house, and 
I know her habits. I won’t take any chances 
this time. This is a job for you, English!” 

Fancy my feelings! I had no time to think; 
yet I had to say something, and quickly, too. 
I said the natural thing. 

“TI won't do it!” I cried. “I’m working for 
you night and day as it is—good work, too. I 
didn’t engage for murder—and a woman, at 
that! I won’t do it! I’m done with you all!” 

I flung down my tools. Lorina took the out- 
burst calmly. She is accustomed to it, no doubt. 
She merely looked at Frear, and he got between 
me and the door. 

“Don’t be simple-minded, English!” she said 
contemptuously. “This is no child’s game that 
you can refuse to play if you don’t like the 
rules. You're in it for bad or for worse, like the 
rest of us. I have the means of enforcing my 
orders !” 

“Not that!” I begged. 

“Tt was agreed long ago that this woman and 
this man have got to be put out of the way. 
You're the only one of the crowd that hasn’t 
been tested out, and the other boys are com- 
plaining. Here’s your chance to make good. 
You understand there’s no alternative. You're a 
valuable man to us, but—” 

I can give you no idea of the effect with 
which she said this. She is a terrible woman. 
Her face was like steel. 

Meanwhile I was thinking hard. If I did not 
go, she would undoubtedly find some one else. 
I might be prevented from warning you. I 
could net warn Sadie direct, because you had 
never given me her address; so in the end I 
agreed, and Lorina smiled on me. 

“What are my instructions?” I asked. 

“The girl is at Dr. Anson’s sanatorium,” said 
Lorina. “ You should not get out there before 
dark, so the train at half past seven will be the 
best. There’s one back from Amityville a little 
after ten, which will land you in town before 
midnight.” 

She then told me how to reach the sanatorium, 
and described the layout of the grounds. 
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“My report says that the Farrell girl keeps 
close to the house during the day,” she went on, 
“and walks out at night. Her favorite spot is 
a pool at the bottom of the lawn, which is sur- 
rounded by juniper-trees. There is a bench at 
the southerly side of the pool that she always 
visits. It is near the public road, and will be 
no trouble for you to reach. The thick growth 
of young trees makes plenty of cover.” 

“ What am I to do when she comes?” I asked. 

Lorina turned her back on me for a moment. 
When she faced around, she handed me an 
automatic pistol with a curious cylinder affixed 
to the end of the barrel. 

“Use this,” she said. 
I slipped it into my pocket. 
with you,” added Lorina. 

This seemed fatal to my hopes. 
keep command of my face, though. I made 
believe it was a matter of indifference. To give 
Frear credit, he uid not appear to relish the ‘as- 
signment, but he dared not object. 

“ As soon as you get back, you will both come 
direct to my house,” said Lorina. 

Such were our instructions. 

We took the train as ordered. As Frear never 
left my side, I had no opportunity to call you 
up. I know now that you weren't at the hotel, 
anyway. In the station Frear went to buy the 
tickets. I waited on a bench in plain sight of 
him. Next to me sat a nice, sensible-looking 
girl, and I had an inspiration. 

“Will you send a telegram for me?” I asked, 
smiling at her. 

Naturally she was somewhat taken aback. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“ Don’t look so surprised,” I said, smiling still. 
“There’s a man watching me. He mustn't 
know. It’s terribly important—a question of 
life and death.” 

I was lucky in my girl. She had an adven- 
turous spirit. She smiled back. 

“Who to?” she asked. 

“Have you a good memory?” 

“ First rate.” 

“Miss Farrell, Dr. Anson’s Sanatorium, Amity- 
ville.” 

“T have it.” 

“Just say: 
night.’ ” 

“Right! Signature?” 

“*B. Enderby.’ You'll find the money to pay 
for it on the seat when I get up.” 

Frear, having secured the tickets, now came 
toward us. I met him half-way. He looked at 
me hard. 

“T made a friend,” I said, grinning, as men do. 

“Humph!” he said sourly. “I shouldn't 
think you’d be in the humor just now!” 

I went out to the train with him, giving an 
amorous backward glance toward the girl. 

An hour and half later we were crouching 
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among the young juniper-trees at the edge of 
Dr. Anson’s pond. I was reminded of that 
other night in Newport. Certainly I have led a 
full life this past week! Once more I waited 
with my heart in my throat, fancying that I 
heard her approach in all the little sounds of 
night. Frear was no happier than I, I believe. 
While we waited in the dark, I quietly unloaded 
the magazine of the pistol, to guard against 
accidents. 

Once we did hear steps approaching along one 
of the paths, and we held our breath; but they 
passed in another direction. If she had come, 
my plan was to secure Frear with her assistance, 
if she were not too frightened. But she did not 
come. 

Frear had a tiny electric flash, with which he 
consulted his watch from time to time. He said 
at last: 

“We can just make the train. 
train to-night.” 

“Come on,” I said. 
she didn’t come.” 

“Thank God she didn’t!” he said involun- 
tarily. 

I shook hands with him. He was a traitor to 
me, and a thief, but I forgot it at the moment. 

The trip home was without incident. We got 
up to Lorina’s shortly after midnight. The 
whole gang was there—Foxy, Jumbo, Jim, 
Blondy, several of the young fellows—a dozen in 
all besides Frear and myself. They were all 
gambling in the dining-room. Lorina jumped 
up at the sight of us. 

“ Well?” she demanded. 

“No good,” I said. “The girl never came.” 

“H-m!” said Lorina. 

That was all. It struck me that she must 
have known already that we had failed. She 
asked for her pistol, and I handed it over. 

“ Boys,” said Lorina, “we'll go up to the 
office and have a council. I was just waiting 
for these two to come in. We've got to decide 
what we're going to do about this bull Enderby. 
He’s active again!” 

There was something in the tone of this 
speech, or in the look which accompanied it, 
that caused the scalp behind my ears to draw 
and tingle. I began to wonder if I had not 
risked too much in venturing back into the lion’s 
den. However, it was too late for regrets. I 
put the best face on it I could. 

We trooped up-stairs. Some of the boys had 
been drinking, and there was a good deal of 
noise. The office, as I have already explained, is 
the front room on the second floor. It extends 
the full width of the house, and it has three 
windows. That on the left is over the portico 
and stoop. 

At the right of the room there is a large, flat- 
topped desk. Lorina sat at it, with her back to 
the fireplace. She motioned me to a seat at her 
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right. The men lounged about in chairs, some 
of them with their elbows on the desk. 

Lorina ordered the door closed. I was won- 
dering if I should ever leave that room alive! 

Lorina rapped on the desk for attention. 

“Boys,” she said bluntly, “there’s a spy 
among us.” 

Instantly every pair of eyes turned on me. I 
jumped up, with my back to the corner. I 
bluffed them as best I could. 

“What’s the matter with you?” I cried. “I 
didn’t ask you to take me in. You came after 
me. You gave me your work to do. Haven't I 
done it? Didn’t I deliver the goods at Newport? 
Didn’t I undertake a nasty bit of work to-night? 
Ask Frear there. And now you turn on me!” 

“Keep quiet!” commanded Lorina. “ You'll 
have your hearing.” To the men she said: 
“For a week I’ve known there was a leak some- 
where, and I wanted to test him. I gave him a 
job out at Amityville, and I sent Frear with him. 
I had an agent in the house out there. Well, he 
didn’t pull the job off.” 

“Was that my fault?” I cried. 

She turned to Frear. 

“How about it?” 

“JT—I didn’t see anything,” he stammered. 

“Were you with him all the time?” 

“ He was never out of my sight.” 

“Be careful how you answer,” she said, “or 
Tl believe you’re in with him!” 

Frear’s face was pale and sweaty. 

“ Well—well—he flirted with a girl in the 
station. I couldn’t hear what he said, because 
I was buying the tickets. It looked all right.” 

“Looked all right!” snarled Lorina. “ You 
fool! One of Enderby’s spies tracked you!” 

“T swear we weren’t trailed!” cried Frear. 
*T watched particularly.” 

“What time was that?” 

“ About a quarter past seven.” 

“ At eight o’clock a telegram was delivered at 
the sanatorium,” said Lorina. “ My agent called 
me up. It said: ‘Do not leave the house to- 
night’; and was signed, ‘ B. Enderby.’ ” 

The gang looked at me with a new hatred. 
Lorina laughed harshly. 

“ Oh, this isn’t Enderby,” she said. “ Enderby 
was at the sanatorium visiting his girlk We had 
the two of them together, and this traitor 
double-crossed us!” 

They began to move threateningly toward my 
corner. 

“ Keep back!” cried Lorina. 
he has to say first!” 

I licked my dry lips and did the best I could 
for myself. 

“ You've got no proof!” I cried. “ How could 
I have sent a telegram? I was never out of 
Frear’s sight. Why should I have signed it 
* Enderby,’ if Enderby was out there? You all 
‘ know I’m no bull, but a workman at Dunsany’s. 
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I can account for every minute of my time since 
Jumbo first picked me up.” 

“Foxy, Jim, frisk him!” said Lorina. 

They found the gun, and flung it on the desk. 
Lorina dropped it into the middle drawer. 
There was nothing else incriminating upon me. 

“Down on the floor with him!” cried some- 
body. 

“Wait!” said Lorina. 
can find out first.” 

I caught at the little straw of hope that 
showed. 

“Send them out, and Ill talk freely,” I mut- 
tered. “I’ve no mind to be shot when I’m not 
looking !” 

Overconfidence betrayed her. Witha gun in her 
hand she felt herself more than a match for any 
unarmed man. By a fatal oversight she never 
looked to see if her weapon was loaded. She 
didn’t trust that mob very far, as I knew, and 
perhaps she thought I might have something to 
say which it was better they shouldn’t hear. 

They grumbled, but she was absolute mis- 
tress there. She ordered them out of the room. 

“Shut the door,” she said. “ Wait outside, 
Don’t come in unless I call you.” 

I kept edging along the wall opposite the win- 
dows a little at a time. Lorina made no serious 
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attempt to stop me, because there was no possi- 
ble escape on that side of the room. 
“What have you got to tell me?” she said. 


“What do you want to know?” I parried. 

Every second I could gain was precious. 

“Stand still!” she commanded. “Where is 
Enderby to-night ?” 

“ At the sanatorium, you said.” 

“He returned on the-same train with you.” 

“T didn’t know it. I wish I had!” 

“Well, where is he now?” 

“At the Rotterdam, I suppose.” 

“He has not come back there. 
place watched.” 

“Then I don’t know where he is.” 

“You lie! Where do you meet him?” 

“We have never met but once since I’ve been 
on the case.” 

“Do you expect me to believe that? Stand 
still!” 

“T don’t care whether you believe it or not— 
it’s the truth!” 

Meanwhile I was moving a few inches at a 
time around the wall toward the door by which 
the men had gone out. Since Lorina knew that 
a dozen of them were just outside the door— 
indeed, we could hear them—she cared little, 
My hands were still elevated, of course. 

“How do you communicate with him?” she 
asked. 

“ By letter or telephone.” 

“ Where ?” 

“At the Rotterdam.” 

Her eyes glittered. 
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“T’'ve had enough of this fooling,” she said. 
“Tf you've got anything that’s worth my while, 
you'd better say it. My finger’s impatient!” 

I needed a few seconds yet. I adopted a 
whining tone. 

“Why should I split on Enderby? You're 
going to croak me anyway. What ‘Il you do for 
me if I tell?” 

“For the last time, tell me what you know, 
or I'll hand you over to the boys!” said Lorina. 

I had reached the door now. The key was 
in it. I had calculated every move in advance. 
Down came my hands, I turned the key, and 
flung it out of the open window. 

Lorina began to shoot. The gun makes so 
little noise at any time that she had pulled the 
trigger several times before she realized that it 
was not loaded. By that time I was half-way 
back to the desk. I got the drawer open and 
my hand on my gun, as she leaped on my back. 
I flung her off. 

She was crying for help by this time. The 
men outside tried the door, and then flung them- 
selves against it. It could not hold long against 
their weight; but I needed only a few seconds. 
I reached the window over the portico, and 
somehow or other I slid down a pillar to the 
steps. As soon as my feet touched something 
solid I fired three shots in the air. This was the 
prearranged signal to the men in the hotel. 

I vaulted over the balustrade and crouched in 
the areaway of the adjoining house, out of 
range of any shots from the windows. Foxy 
undertook to follow me. As he dropped to the 
stoop, I shot him in the legs, and he fell in a 
heap. The others, looking out, thought better of 
imitating him. 

Almost immediately the men came running out 
of the hotel, and Lorina’s gang disappeared like 
magic from the windows; but as it had been 
arranged that some of the detectives were to ap- 
proach over the back fences, and others by the 
roof, I had no fear that they would escape us. 

The rest is soon told. When we broke in the 
door, we heard Lorina commanding the men not 
to shoot. As the police crowded into the hall, 
she came toward us, head up, and with superb 
insolence demanded to know the meaning of 
such an outrage. I’m afraid I indulged in rude 
laughter. 

The police were amply provided with hand- 
cuffs. We secured the prisoners by twos, searched 
them, and carted them off in a patrol-wagon, 
which was summoned by telephone. The bag 
was Lorina, Jumbo, Foxy—who was not seri- 
ously wounded—Jim, Frear, seven other men, 
and the three negroes. Blondy escaped in safety, 
according to your instructions. There was much 
mystification expressed, since the house was 
guarded front, rear, and roof, and every corner 
of the interior was searched. Of course I made a 
great fuss about it. 
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The lieutenant of police reported the haul to 
Inspector Lanman, who arrived by and by with 
other high police officials in an automobile. 
You ought to have been there, too. I was wild 
at my inability to get hold of you. I used all 
the eloquence at my command in appealing to 
Lanman not to disturb anything in the house, 
and not to have the prisoners questioned until 
we could get hold of you. He agreed. 

I am remaining here in the house to see that 
his orders are obeyed, and also on the chance 
that other members of the gang may come in. 
We have all of them that matter, though—ex- 
cept the grand boss. Unfortunately, the noise of 
this capture will give him warning, but I have 
done the best I could. Lorina’s other establish- 
ment is well guarded, but will not be broken 
into until morning. Come quickly when you 


get this. 
Water Dunsany (J. M. no longer). 
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THE tremendous popular excitement 
that followed on the capture of Lorina 
and her gang does not help om my story, 
so I will pass over it quickly. The haul 
we made in the modern cave of Aladdin 
staggered the public imagination. Much 
against Mr. Dunsany’s advice, the jewels 
were publicly exhibited at police head- 
quarters for three days. 

Mr. Dunsany and I were elevated into 
the position of newspaper heroes. He, at 
least, deserved it, but I doubt if he en- 
joyed his honors. I know I didn’t enjoy 
what fell to me. I couldn’t help but think 
that if we had only been able to hush up 
this noise for twenty-four hours, the grand 
boss of the outfit might perhaps have 
walked into our welcoming arms. 

I will simply say that a thorough comb- 
ing of Lorina’s house, and of her offices, 
revealed not the slightest bit of evidence 
leading to the man we sought. She was 
a wonder at covering her tracks. 

In the midst of all the praise we re- 
ceived I was discouraged. There was 
nothing, as far as I could see, to prevent 
the organizer of the gang from presently 
organizing another. Meanwhile I was 
in hourly expectation of receiving his 
compliments in the shape of a bullet. 

I had one small hope left, and that was 
in Blondy. The fact of his escape had 
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been duly published, and I was praying 
that Lorina, being deprived of any better 
instrument, might be led to use him. 

I carefully stayed away from the boy, 
keeping in touch with him by letter and 
phone. Of course, I would not put him 
up to communicating with Lorina. That 
would instantly have aroused her suspi- 
cions. Any move must come from her. 
I append some of Blondy’s letters. 


July 11. 
Dear Mr. ENDERBY: 

The house was pinched last night, as you 
know by this time. I had gone to the back 
room on the third floor by myself, because I 
thought they were going to murder a man in the 
office, and I was sickened by it. I don’t know 
if he got away or not. 

I suppose the whole story will be in the eve- 
ning papers. Anyhow, I heard the three shots 
outside, which you told me would be the signal, 
so I beat it up the ladder to the scuttle. You 
told me that if any one else tried to get out that 
way, I was to let them go on ahead of me, and 
hide in the hall closet, but I was all alone. 
There was a deuce of a racket down-stairs. The 
servants in the front room were hollering, but 
they didn’t come out. I got out on the roof 
and met the detectives coming over from the 
hotel. They grabbed me and threw a light in 
my face. Seeing who it was, they let me go. I 
was glad. I was afraid you might have for- 
gotten to give them instructions. I went down 
to the street through the hotel, and chased home 
as quick as I could. 

According to your instructions I shall go on 
living here as usual until I hear from you. 

Yours respectfully, 
RALPH ANDRUS. 


For nearly a week nothing important 
happened. Then I received this: 


July 17. 


Dear Mr. ENDERBY: 

I called you up this morning to tell you about 
the lawyer coming to the association rooms to 
see me. ‘This afternoon I went down to his 
office, as you told me I should. The fellow said 
he was one of the lawyers hired by Mrs. Mans- 
field to defend her, and she had given him my 
name to see if I would make a witness on her 
side at the trial. 

Then he put me through a cross-examination 
that lasted a couple of hours. I was kind of 
flustered by it, because I didn’t know how you 
would have wanted me to answer his questions. 
But you told me, if I didn’t know what to say, 
to tell the truth; so I did. The only time I 
lied was when he asked me how I got out of 
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the house that night. I said that when I got 
out on the roof I saw the officers coming, and 
hid behind a chimney till they passed. 

It seems I didn’t know enough about the gang 
one way or another to make any difference. The 
lawyer told me to keep my mouth shut if I 
wanted to stay out of trouble, gave me a couple 
of dollars, and sent me home. I hope I handled 


Yours respectfully, 
R. A. 


The lawyer to whom Blondy referred 
was a junior partner in one of the best- 
known firms engaged in criminal cases. It 
had been announced that this firm had 
been retained by Lorina. Since the lawyer 
kad approached the boy openly, there 
could be no doubt that he himself was 
acting in good faith. I could not but feel, 
though, that there was something behind 
this visit, because, of course, Lorina knew 
that Blondy could tell next to nothing 
about her affairs, and that little not to her 
credit. 

I finally decided that she must have 
used the young lawyer as a kind of cats- 
paw to discover Blondy’s situation and 
present disposition toward herself. If I 
was right, there would no doubt be de- 
velopments presently. I awaited the 
event in no little anxiety. 

Sure enough, three days later Blondy 
called me up to tell me that he had just 
received a long letter from Lorina, which 
i ought to read at once. I arranged to 
meet him in an hour at Dr. Jenkins’s 
office, and warned him to make sure that 
he was not followed there. 

Lorina’s letter enclosed a second letter, 
which was not sealed. The friendly tone 
of the first, so different from Lorina’s 
attitude toward him out of jail, excited 
the boy’s derision. It read: 


Dear BLonpy: 

I am so glad you made your getaway! The 
lawyer told me about it. You certainly were 
lucky. He tells me you are broke. I have been 
worrying about this. He will take this letter 
out to mail, but he doesn’t know what I am 
going to say to you. That’s between ourselves. 
I know I can count on you not to split on a pal. 
Burn this as soon as you get the contents fixed 
in your mind. 
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I can’t send you anything from here, because 
those devils have stripped me. They have even 
taken my keys, so I can’t get into my safe- 
deposit box for funds. But if you will help me, 
I shall be in a position to do something hand- 
some for you. I have a duplicate set of keys 
that nobody knows about, and I want you to 
get them for me. 

I enclose a letter to Mrs. Bradford, who is 
the janitress of a house on East Fifty-Ninth 
Street, to which the envelope is addressed. I 
kept a room there that I could go to when I 
wanted to be quiet. Read the letter to Mrs. B., 
and then seal it, so she will think you don’t 
know what’s in it. Do everything just as the 
letter says. Don’t forget that my name is Mrs. 
Watkins to this woman. You will find fifty 
dollars in my pocketbook there. Give her 
thirty for the rent and ten for herself. You 
keep the other ten. Get a receipt for the rent. 

The keys are in the pocketbook. Be very 
careful of them. In a few days a man will call 
you up and ask you if you have them. You 
ask him his name, and he will say “ Thornas 
Wilkinson.” Then he will tell you what to do, 
and you must obey him exactly. As soon as he 
gets the keys, and can open my box, he will 
send you five thousand dollars in bills, which 
will set you up in business or give you a good 
time, whichever you like. 

If this turns out all right, there will be a 
chance for you to make other good things out of 
the crowd. 

I enclose the combination to the safe on a 
separate slip. 

Take care of yourself. 

With love, 
LorrIna. 

P. S.—You mustn’t think from my letter to 
Mrs. B. that I do not trust you. That’s just to 
stall her off. 


The enclosure was a masterpiece: 


Dear Mrs. BRaDForD: 

I have been taken real sick, threatened with 
nervous prostration, they say. I have had to go 
to a sanatorium at Amityville, and I don’t know 
how long I'll be here. Now, Mrs. Bradford, I’m 
in a fix, because I’ve lost my keys. I keep 
duplicates in my safe, and so I’m sending my 
nephew to you with this to get them. He has 
wavy, blond hair and blue eyes, and nice white 
teeth. He slurs his “r’s” a little when he talks, 
like a child. So he will call you “ Mrs. B’ad- 
fo’d.” These details will identify him to you. 

Please let him into my room with your pass- 
key, and remain with him while he is there. He 
is a good boy, but boys will be boys, you know. 
Don’t let him see this. I have given him the 
combination of my safe. Inside is an old hand- 
bag with fifty dollars in it, and a bunch of keys. 
He will give you thirty dollars of it for the rent, 
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and ten for your trouble. Nothing else in the 
safe must be touched. Thanking you for your 
trouble, I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs.) ExizABetH WATKINS. 
P. S—I hope your rheumatism is better. 


I made copies of the letters and the 
safe combination, and told Blondy to go 
ahead and do exactly as he had been told. 
I suspected from Lorina’s care that the 
little safe would make interesting dis- 
closures. However, I could get into it 
some other time. 

I was inclined to believe her story about 
the safe-deposit box. Like all first-class 
liars, she wove truth into her lies when 
she could. I was hoping, while scarcely 
daring to hope, that in a matter of such 
vital importance she would not dare trust 
any one short of the boss himself. If he 
would only come after the keys! 

Next day I got this from Blondy: 


Dear Mr. ENDERBY: 

I did everything just as the letter said. Mrs. 
Bradférd was a suspicious kind of woman. She 
lives in a cellar kind of place below the street- 
level. She asked me about a thousand ques- 
tions before she would let me in; but I wasn’t 
afraid of her. 

The house on East Fifty-Ninth Street is an 
old place that is let out in stores and studios. 
Mrs. Mansfield’s room was on the second floor, 
rear. I couldn’t look around much, the old 
woman watched me so close. It was just an 
ordinary furnished room—nothing rich, like the 
Lexington Avenue house. There was an alcove 
with a bed in it. The only funny thing was the 
number of trunks standing around. I counted 
seven of them. They had covers and cushions 
on them. 

The safe was a little one. I opened it all 
right. There was nothing in the main part but a 
lot of papers and the little satchel. There was an 
inside locked compartment. After I locked the 
safe again, the old woman made me destroy the 
combination before her eyes. I paid her the 
money, put the keys in my pocket, and she 
hustled me out. That’s all. 

Yours respectfully, 
R. A. 


After this there followed a period of 
strained anxiety for me. I could not stay 
near Blondy, of course, and I was afraid 
the man we hoped to get might circum- 
vent him in some way. Perhaps, instead 





















of telephoning, he would call in person. 
Blondy was instructed, in that event, to 
hang on to him like grim death; but how 
could I expect a boy of his age to get the 
better of an astute crook? 

However, this fear proved groundless. 
On Thursday morning, about eleven 
o’clock, Blondy called me up. I instantly 
knew by his breathlessness that something 
had happened. 

“Guy just called up,” he told me. 
“< Have you got the keys?’ he said. I 
came back: ‘ Who are you?’ ‘ Thomas 
Wilkinson.’ ‘O. K.,’ said I. Then he 
gave me my instructions. 

“JT must take the twelve o’clock train 
from the Long Island Terminal for 
Greenfield. I get off at Greenfield and 
walk one block north to Suffolk Avenue, 
which is the main street of the village. 
I turn to the right on Suffolk—that is 
to say, turn east, or away from New 
York—and keep straight on right out of 
town to the wide, empty stretch of land 
that they call Ringstead Plains. I have 
to walk about two miles out on this road. 
Half a mile beyond the last house there’s 
a locust-tree beside the road. He said I 
couldn’t miss it; because it was the only 
tree standing by itself as far as you could 
see. Motor-cars pass up and down the 
road frequently; but I must not accept a 
ride if it is offered to me. I must sit 
down under this tree, as if I was tired, 
and stay there for ten minutes or so, 
until anybody who may have seen me 
stop there will have passed out of sight. 
Then I am to leave the keys on the 
ground behind the tree, walk back to 
Greenfield, and take the first train for 
New York. If he gets the keys all right, 
he said he would send the money in a 
package by mail to-morrow.” 

I made notes of all this while the boy 
was speaking. 

“Ts it all right?” he asked anxiously. 

“ Fine!” I said. 

“ But the twelve o’clock train! It’s a 
quarter past eleven now. I wanted to 
put him off, to give you more time, but 
you told me to do just what he said.” 
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“ Quite right!” I replied. “ Run along 
and get your train. Follow you instruc- 
tions exactly, and leave the rest to me.” 


XXXVII 


TIME was very precious, but I allowed 
myself a few minutes for hard, concen- 
trated thought. 

I believed that Blondy would be under 
surveillance from the time he left the 
association rooms until he reached the 
appointed spot. Evidently my man was 
aware of the advantage to himself of 
rushing the thing through, and it was 
likely that the keys would be picked up 
within a few minutes of the time when 
they were dropped. At any rate, he would 
surely come after them by daylight, for 
night would make an ambush easy. 
Therefore it was up to me to make my 
preparations before the boy got there. 
Not very easy, when he was already about 
to start! 

My man had had several days in which 
to find the spot near New York best 
suited to his purpose. From Blondy’s 
description, the place he had chosen must 
be bare of cover for miles. “ Thomas 
Wilkinson” would come in an auto- 
mobile, naturally, and if anything in the 
vicinity aroused his suspicions he would 
not stop. I could not hope to pick him 
out among all who passed. It was a tough 
problem. 

I called up Lanman, chief of the de- 
tective bureau. Nowadays I commanded 
the respect of these people. 

“Look here!” I said. “We have a 
chance to take the boss of the thief trust 
this afternoon, if we strike like lightning.” 

“ Shoot!” said he. 

“ First, send me quick a high-powered 
automobile with a nervy chauffeur and 
two operatives. Have them pick me up 
at the southwest corner of Second Avenue 
and Fifty-Ninth Street.” 

“ Right!” 

“ Next, get together five.other good cars 
without any distinctive marks. Come 
yourself in one of them, and bring a dozen 
good men. Meet me—let me see—what 
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town is there near Greenfield, Long Island, 
but not on the same road?” 

“ Ringstead, two miles south.” 

“ Know a hotel there?” 

“ Mitchell’s, a road-house.”’ 

“Good! Have your five cars proceed 
to Mitchell’s by different roads, as quickly 
as possible. I may not be able to come 
there to you, but wait there for further 
instructions by telephone.” 

“QO. K.! ” he said. “ We'll be on the 
way in ten minutes.” 

“ One thing more. 
of field-glasses!” 

I took my own binoculars and a gun. 
On the way to the meeting-place I bought 
a road-map of Long Island. The car was 
already waiting for me at the spot named. 
Lanman was a man after my own heart! 

We went over the Queensboro Bridge, 
and made quick time. I was provided with 
a police badge, in case any of the local 
constables should object to our rate of 
travel. On the road I studied my map. 

It was five minutes past twelve when 
we reached Greenfield, or fifty minutes 
before the train was due. As we passed 
the railway-station, I saw a car already 
waiting there, and wondered idly if that 
would have anything to do with my case. 
It was a very distinguished-looking car 
of a foreign make, with a dark-green body 
of the style which the French call coupé 
de ville. It seemed a little odd that any 
one should choose to ride in a closed car 
in such hot weather. An irreproachable 
chauffeur and footman waited near. 

We turned into Suffolk Avenue and 
hastened on out of the village, out to 
Ringstead Plains. It was all just as 
Blondy had given it to me over the phone. 
There was the last house at the edge of 
the open plain, and half a mile ahead 
stood the lonely locust-tree beside the 
road. The house looked as if it might 
belong to a small farmer or market- 
gardener. There was a small barn be- 
hind it. Ahead of us there was no other 
habitation visible as far as we could see. 

We kept on. It is a well-known motor 
highway, and we passed cars from time 
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to time. Earlier and later it would be 
quite crowded, I expect, but this was one 
of the quietest hours. 

About three-quarters of a mile beyond 
the locust-tree there was a wood that I 
had my eye on. It was not of very great 
extent, but showed a dense growth of 
young trees. Reaching it, I found to my 
satisfaction that there was a wagon-track 
leading away among the trees. I had the 
chauffeur turn in there. There was no 
other car in view at the moment. 

Within a few yards the wagon-track 
curved a little, and we were lost to view 
from the road. I got out and made my 
way to the edge of the trees. From this 
point I found that I could watch the 
locust-tree with the aid of my binoculars. 

This was all I wanted. I gave the 
order to return to Greenfield. A little 
farther in the wood there was a clearing 
large enough to enable us to turn. We 
got over the ground quickly in our fast 
car, and when we reached Greenfield we 
still had twenty-five minutes before the 
train was due. The handsome green car 
was still waiting at the station. 

I went to a hotel to telephone. 
my joy, I got Lanman without delay. 

““T am here at Mitchell’s with three of 
the cars,” he said. “ The other two were 
sent by a slightly longer route. They will 
be here directly.” 

“ Take three cars and proceed by the 
shortest route to Greenfield,” I said. 
“‘ Make haste, because I expect my man 
on the train from town in twenty minutes, 
and you must get through the village be- 
fore he arrives.” 

“We can be there in five minutes,” said 
Lanman. > 

“Turn to the right on Suffolk Avenue 
and proceed out on the plains. A mile 
and a half out of town you come to the 
last house. It is a gray house without 
any trees around it; there is a small barn 
behind it. Stop there, and put up your 
cars in the barn in such a way that you 
can run them out quickly. I don’t know 
the people in the house. I have no reason 
to believe that they have any connection 
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with the man we want, but you'll have to 
use your judgment.” 

I went on to explain what Blondy was 
going to do, and how I expected our man 
to turn up shortly afterward. 

“ The east windows of the house look 
toward the locust-tree,” I went on. 
“Station yourself at one of them with 
your glasses, and you will be able to see 
whatever happens at the tree.” 

“T get you!” he said. “ What about 
the other two cars? One of them is just 
turning into the yard now.” 

“ Let them leave Ringstead by Merton 
Street,”’ I said, consulting my map, “ and 
proceed east to the Joppa Pike, thence 
north to the Suffolk Pike, and turn back 
toward Greenfield. About two miles and 
a half before reaching the village, more 
than a mile beyond the house where you 
will be, there is a small wood on the left- 
hand side, with a wagon-track leading 
into it. They are to turn in there, and 


they will find me a little way inside.” 


“ All right!” said Lanman. “ The last 


car is coming now.” 

“ Listen!” I said. “ Our man will un- 
doubtedly come in a car. After he picks 
up the keys, I expect he will keep on along 
the road; in which case he falls into my 
hands. But if he should turn around and 
go back, it’s up to you!” 

“T understand!” said Lanman grimly. 

Ten minutes later I was back at my 
observation-post at the edge of the wood. 
I had not been there long when, through 
my glasses, I saw a car turn into the 
farmer’s place. A second and a third 
car followed at short intervals. 

In a quarter of an hour the first police 
car joined me, and a few minutes after- 
ward the second. Each contained two men 
in addition to the chauffeur. 

We turned the cars around and sta- 
tioned them in line where, though they 
were invisible from the road, they could 
run out upon it in a few seconds. The 
other side of the highway was fenced. 
When we completed our arrangements, 
there was nothing to do for a while, and 
I told the men to take it easy. 
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According to my calculations, Blondy 
would appear in view about half past one. 
It was a long walk from the station, and 
the day was hot. Exactly on schedule 
I saw a speck in the distance, which 
presently resolved itself, through the 
glasses, into the figure of a solitary pedes- 
trian. As he neared the tree, I saw that 
it was Blondy. So far so good! 

I was lying on the ground at the edge 
of the little wood, with the glasses stead- 
ied on a fallen trunk. The whole flat plain 
was spread before me. The cars were about 
thirty yards behind me, each chauffeur at 
his wheel. Between me and them I had 
the four men stationed at intervals, so 
that I could pass a whispered order back. 

While Blondy was covering the space 
between the house and the locust-tree, a 
green car hove in view behind him. With 
its irreproachable chauffeur and footman 
I presently recognized it as the coupé de 
ville. It overtook the walking figure, and 
came on along the road, past the wood, 
and past us. Was our man inside it? 

Blondy reached the tree at last. I 
suspected that he welcomed its shade, 
and it seemed perfectly natural for him 
to sit down to rest under it. He remained 
there for ten minutes. Several cars passed 
in both directions, and one of them 
stopped. This puzzled me for a moment, 
but I supposed that it was merely some 
good Sarnaritan who offered the perspiring 
boy a lift. 

While Blondy was sitting there, the 
green car went back. I was pretty sure 
now that it contained our quarry. 

At last Blondy got up and started back 
toward Greenfield. These periods of 
waiting try a man’s nerves; and mine were 
pretty well on edge by this time. It 
seemed to take an age for the boy to 
retrace his steps over the visible part of 
the road. About two hundred yards be- 
yond the farmhouse there was a bend in it 
which concealed the rest from my view. 

A minute or two after Blondy disap- 
peared from my sight, the big green car 
again hove into view around the bend. 
My heart hit up a few extra beats. 
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“ Get ready!” I sent word along the 
line. 

To my great disappointment, the car 
did not stop at the tree. It came on, 
passed the wood again, and went east- 
ward out of sight. I explained this to 
myself by the fact that there was another 
car in view at the moment. I set myself 
to wait, in the expectation of its return. 

In five minutes return it did, but this 
time there was another machine close be- 
hind, and once more the green car passed 
out of sight without stopping. I hoped 
that Lanman had marked the passing and 
repassing of the fashionable vehicle. 

It was now past two o’clock, and the 
hottest part of the day was coming on. 
A haze of heat undulated shimmeringly 
over the plain. Our tempers suffered. 
There in the little wood we were in the 
shade, it is true, but there was not a 
breath of air stirring, and the mosquitoes 
were busily plying their murderous trade. 
The men breathed hard and wiped their 
faces. At first they had taken their coats 
off, but, finding that the insects could bite 
through their shirt-sleeves, they put them 
on again. I had thrown off my hot wig. 
A disguise was unnecessary now. 

Once more the green car turned into 
sight beyond the farmhouse. This time 
the road was empty, and my heart beat 
hopefully. Sure enough, it stopped op- 
posite the locust-tree! 

“Start your engines!” I whispered 
along the line. 

A man alighted from the car and 
walked to the tree. A Panama hat shaded 
his face, and I could not get a good look 
at it. He walked around the tree and 
seemed to be gazing up into its branches, 
as well as looking down at the roots. I 
could not understand this evolution; still, 
I was pretty sure that I saw him stoop 
and pick something up. 

He returned to his car, and it started 
forward. 

“ Go ahead!” I said to my men. 

They knew what they had to do. I 
lingered a moment, to see whether he was 
going to turn around or come on. He 
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came straight, faster than he had been 
traveling. 

I ran after my cars. According to in- 
structions, they moved out in line across 
the road, completely blocking it. I timed 
it as closely as I could, but unfortunately 
the road was perfectly straight, and noth- 
ing like an ambush was possible. With 
the appearance of the first car out of the 
wood, the green car took the alarm. We 
heard the screech of the brakes as it came 
to a stop in a cloud of dust. Those town 
cars can turn almost in their own length. 
Around it went, and back, with the ex- 
haust opened wide. 

We jumped aboard our cars, and as 
soon as we could disentangle ourselves 
we were after our quarry. It was half 
a mile away when we got straightened 
out. Now, if only Lanman did not fail 
me! 

To my joy, away ahead, I saw the 
police cars slowly move, one, two, three, 
across the road. We had him trapped! 
Once more the green car stopped in a 
cloud of dust. Lanman and I, approach- 
ing from opposite directions, reached it 
simultaneously. We had our guns out. 

“ What’s the matter with you?” the 
angry, frightened chauffeur cried. 

We paid small attention to him. I and 
my gun looked into the coupé together. 
Lanman ran around to the other door. 
In the corner of the seat I saw—ex- 
quisite, immaculate—Alfred Mount! 

“ You!” he gasped. 

“ You!” I cried. 

Of the two, I was the more surprised. 
For the moment I could not move. 

He did not speak again, or attempt to 
escape. Through the front window of the 
coupé he saw the detectives gathering. 
The light died out of those bright, black 
eyes. He clapped the back of his hand 
to his mouth, as you have seen women 
do in moments of despair. The hand 
dropped nervelessly in his lap. Before 
my eyes his face turned livid. His body 
stiffened out in a horrible, brief spasm, 
and he fell over on the seat—dead! 

My eyes and Lanman’s were glued in 


























horror to the corpse. The left hand, a 
hand too elegant for a man’s, had now 
dropped to the floor. A glance at it ex- 
plained the tragedy. An immense flat 
emerald on the ring-finger was sprung 
back, revealing a tiny cup beneath. The 
chief and I looked at each other in under- 
standing. 

We were recalled to practical matters 
by the imperious tooting of a horn up the 
road. An oncoming chauffeur naturally 
objected to the barricade of automobiles. 
Lanman and I alike dreaded the irrup- 
tion of foolish curiosity-seekers. At a 
word from me, he hustled the detectives 
into their respective cars and got them 
straightened out. They were all ordered 
back to headquarters. 

All this happened within a few mo- 
ments. I don’t believe any of the de- 
tectives realized that the man was dead. 

None of the engines had stopped, and 
we quickly had the road clear. Lanman 
and I thought so much alike in this crisis 
that it was hardly necessary to talk. We 
got into the coupé, with its ghastly 
burden, and, without touching the dead 
man’s body, sat down on the two little 
seats, facing it. A glance at the police 
badge was sufficient for the chauffeur. 

“ Your master has had a stroke,” I said 
to him. “ Take us to his home as soon as 
possible.” 

Lanman nodded his approval. 

When we got Mount’s body to his 
rooms, we sent for his doctor, one of the 
most famous practitioners in town, also 
for the commissioner of police and for 
Mr. Walter Dunsany. 

When the five of us were gathered to- 
gether, we consulted, and finally put it 
up to the commissioner to decide what 
ought to be done in the interests of good 
citizenship. After listening to me, to Mr. 
Dunsany, and to the doctor—all of whom 
felt the same, though for different reasons 
—he voted with us. 

We agreed that Mount had taken the 
best way out under the circumstances. 
None of us wanted to drag his dead body 
through the mire. As much of the loot 
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as could be recovered was already recov- 
ered, none of us wanted to see any more 
scandal aired in the newspapers. There- 
fore it was given out that Mr. Mount had 
committed suicide while motoring in the 
country, and no cause was assigned. 

Of course I told Roland and Irma the 
truth, so that no shadow might dim their 
future happiness. 

XXXVIII 

LITTLE more remains to be told. For 
weeks afterward the case was threshed out 
in the newspapers, but nothing was 
brought out that you do not already 
know. No suspicion attached to Mount’s 
chauffeur and footman. They had met 
him at the Greenfield station, according 
to orders. He had exclaimed at the 
beauty of Ringstead Plains, and they 
thought that was why he had himself 
carried back and forth so many times. 
On the last journey he had remarked the 
locust-tree, saying that it was a rare 
variety, and had ordered them to stop, 
so that he could examine it. They knew 
nothing about trees, of course. They had 
not seen him pick up the keys. 

The news of Mount’s death took all 
the fight out of Lorina. Whatever human 
feeling there was in that woman was all 
for him. It appeared that her devotion 
to him was so abject that she was even 
willing to help him in his plotting to 
secure Irma for his wife. 

The thieves were sent up for terms more 
or less corresponding to the degrees of 
their guilt. Lorina and Foxy are still 
there. Jumbo is out now, and professes 
to have reformed. He seems to bear me 
no malice, and occasionally braces me for 
a small loan. 

One of the gang, Bella Bleecker, es- 
caped for lack of evidence. I knew that 
she was one of Lorina’s creatures, and 
that Mount had placed her near Irma as a 
spy, but there was nothing to connect her 
with the thefts. 

There was one mysterious feature of 
the case which the trial did not clear up 
—the source of Roland’s handsome 
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legacy. I had my suspicions, but no 
proof. Mount’s doctor was one of his 
executors, and I was permitted to examine 
the dead man’s papers. I found that on 
the last day of March previous he had 
drawn forty thousand dollars in cash. 

This was pretty conclusive, but there 
was a link of evidence still missing. Con- 
tinuing a search of Mount’s effects, I 
found a receipted bill from an obscure 
lawyer for legal services rendered about 
this time. I looked the man up. He 
proved to be a seedy, servile little crea- 
ture, one of the hangers-on of the outer 
fringe of an honorable profession. 

Mount being dead and no longer a 
possible employer, it was easy to make the 
lawyer talk. Whether or not he knew 
what he was doing, I can’t say. He 
claimed that Mount had told him that he 
wished to do something for a worthy 
young fellow who was too proud to accept 
a direct gift. He then laid out the scheme 
of the mysterious, unhappy lady who was 
supposed to have died, leaving Roland 
Quarles her fortune. 

Mount, the lawyer said, supplied the 
ingenious letter that was sent to Roland. 
The lawyer carried the money to the trust 
company. This information dissipated 
the last bit of mystery. 

The more I thought over it, the more 
I marveled at Mount. Certainly there 
was something magnificent in his villain- 
ies. Fancy giving your rival forty thou- 
sand dollars in order to ruin him! 

It was clear now why the order had 
come down from above to Jumbo to sell 
Irma’s pearls to Roland at a reduced 
price. I wonder if a more devilish plot 
was ever hatched by one man to ruin an- 
other. And how nearly it had succeeded! 
Mount had shown the evil one’s own 
cunning in playing on the weak spots in 
Irma and in Roland. 

The period of the trial was a hateful 
time for all of us. Our own happiness 
was not to be thought of until the ordeal 
was over. A blessed peace descended on 
us when the last verdict was rendered. 
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The blissful event occurred in October. 
Irma and Roland insisted that Sadie and 
I must be married at the same time as 
themselves. The double event took place 
in the Little Church Around the Corner. 
Only Mr. Dunsany, Blondy, Dr. Jenkins, 
and a few others were present. We all 
felt as if we had had enough publicity 
to last us the rest of our lives. 

Roland insisted on returning the re- 
mainder of his legacy to the Mount estate. 
I thought he had the best reason in the 
world for hanging on to it, but that was 
Roland. He actually wanted Irma to turn 
over her pearls to the executors, less what 
she had paid for them; but we all fought 
him on that. She had purchased them 
fairly, I insisted; if Mount had named 
too low a price, that was his affair. He 
gave in when I pointed out that the affair 
had been the cause of her giving up a 
lucrative profession, and that he had no 
right to deprive her of her property also. 

The famous blue pearls were sold. Part 
of the proceeds was devoted to the pur- 
chase of a fine old manor and a farm on 
the eastern shore of Maryland. Roland 
and Irma have forsaken the footlights 
forever. Farming is their true vocation, 
they say, and nothing could ever tempt 
them back. 

Mr. Dunsany has remained my firm 
friend. He insisted on rewarding me very 
handsomely for my work on the great 
case, though I considered the reputation 
it brought me enough. With the money 
Sadie and I decided to buy a smaller 
place adjoining our friends’ manor-house. 
Sadie has turned farmer, too. 

I can’t be there as much as I would 
like. After the dust and danger of my 
work it is like heaven to run down home. 
At first Sadie objected strenuously to this 
arrangement. She said that she expected 
to help me with my work. That was 
what she married me for, she declared. 
But the one fright was enough for me. 

I don’t hear so much about her desire 
now. Sadie has other things to occupy 
her mind—yes, three of them! 


END 
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THE BALLOON-GIRLS NUMBER IN THE ZIEGFELD “MIDNIGHT FROLIC’ ATOP THE NEW AMSTERDAM 
THEATER, NEW YORK 


From a photograph by White, New York 


S I write, in the heyday of the au- 
tumn, commentators on things 
theatrical are lamenting the poor 

showing of audiences that the Broadway 
houses have made since the season opened 
on August 1. In spite of the high cost 
of living, New York has seldom, if ever, 
been so full of strangers with money to 
spend on amusing themselves; and yet, 
to date, only two metropolitan attractions 
have been doing a “turning ’em away ” 
business. 

My idea is that the extraordinarily suc- 
cessful theatrical year that closed in June 
last is directly responsible for the lean 
harvest thus far reaped by its successor. 

“Look you,” Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
speculators in shows, said to the “angels” 
last spring, “ here is a gold-mine! After 
ten poor seasons in succession, the people 
are play-hungry. They have money to 
spend. It’s up to us to get it!” 

What was the result? Productions 
which through many weary moons had 


vainly sought backers found them, and on 
all hands the cry went up: 

“A Neéw York theater! My kingdom 
for a Broadway stage whereon to set out 
my goods!” 

But it didn’t take the public long to 
discover that all is not gold that glitters 
yellow in the electrics. Even if people 
did have money in their purses, they 
weren’t compelled to hand it in at box- 
office windows if they weren’t certain of 
getting its worth over the footlights. The 
big New York hotels are very attractive 
these nights, and the dancing craze is by 
no means dead, while new skating-rinks 
are constantly being opened. There is 
plenty of competition, and a play must 
be a real play, not a mere catchpenny 
device, to lure the public into spending 
time and money on it. 

I grant you that it is by no means a 
simple matter to decide what a real play 
is. To my notion, the attraction that 
stands at the top of the list in this win- 
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ARLEEN HACKETT, WHO IS MRS. REGINALD BRIDGENORTH IN THE BERNARD SHAW COMEDY, 
“GETTING MARRIED” 


From a copyrighted photograph by Strauss-Peyton, Kansas City 


ter’s output transgresses nearly all the 
rules except one—for it is very human in 
its appeal, even if its people are not much 
like ordinary human beings in their ac- 
tions. The good ones are too good and 


the bad ones too wicked for that. 

This same fault flaunted itself in Will- 
iam Hodge’s latest vehicle, “ 
ter,” 
given, as it seems to have been in 
to the Right.” 


Fixing Sis- 
and in that instance it was not for- 
“ Turn 
Is it any wonder that 





nobody can lay down laws for success in 
p'ay-writing? 

I enjoyed “ Turn to the Right ” hugely, 
and was frankly bored by all but the last 
act of “ Fixing Sister.” I was astonished 
to hear that the latter piece will be sent 
to London next spring. I should have 
said that it was more likely to please 
German audiences, if they could be made 
to understand that the two unconscionable 
villains in the play are English. 
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MARGUERITE LESLIE, WITH CYRIL MAUDE AS MRS. RADFORD IN “THE BASKER,"” WHICH 


SHOWS US MR. MAUDE AS HE REALLY IS 


From a copyrighted photograph by Hill, New York 
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BRANDON TYNAN AS ARTHUR AND JOHN DREW AS THE MAJOR IN “ MAJOR PENDENNIS,’ 
THE DRAMATIZATION OF THACKERAY'S “ PENDENNIS” 


From a photograph by White, New York 
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ABOVE, ANNA PAVLOWA IN THE HIPPODROME BALLET, “THE SLEEPING BEAUTY ''—BELOW, 
CATHLEEN POPE AND GEORGE KERNER SKATING IN THE WALTZ DUET, 
ALSO IN “THE BIG SHOW” AT THE HIPPODROME 





The photograth of Mme. Paviowa is copyrighted by Mishkin, New York 














Ziegfeld’s Midnight Frolic, atop of the 
New Amsterdam, gives the public an op- 
portunity to dance and to see a show amid 
unique surroundings, and has become an 
after-theater institution which many vis- 
itors to Manhattan would -not think of 
missing. The feature in this winter’s bill 
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This year the decorations are from the 
brush of the indefatigable Joseph Urban. 
The stage is on the same level with the 
dancing-floor, on which the players surge 
out when the curtains lift, to disport them- 
selves at close range with the patrons. 
This enables men seated at choice tables 




















ERSKINE SANFORD, EDWARD BALZERIT, AND PHILIP TONGE IN 


From a thotograth by White, 


—the fourth in the series—that made its 
strongest appeal to me was the speed with 
which the various turns were run off, giv- 
ing you no chance to tire of them. In the 
regulation vaudeville show each partici- 
pant is eager to occupy as much time as 
he or she can annex; but in an entertain- 
ment comprising eighteen acts, which 
does not start until midnight, and which 
includes an intermission for dancing by 
the public, the whole must of necessity 
be well spiced with variety. 














“ A MERRY DEATH,” 
FROM THE RUSSIAN, PRESENTED BY THE WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERS 


New York 


A HARLEQUINADE 


on the outer fringe to puncture with their 
cigarette-tips the balloons of the girls in 
the act illustrated in our heading. The 
management provides each table with two 
hammers, so that to knock the show means 
to applaud it. 

Although the Midnight Frolic proper 
does not start until twelve o’clock, one 
may go there at eleven and dance and eat 
to fill in the gap after the closing of “‘ The 
Music Master,” or any play that one may 
have taken in. I single out “ The Music 
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PLAY OF BUSINESS LIFE, 


From a photograph by White, New York 


MARJORIE WOOD, WHO IS THE HEROINE IN THE NEW 
“ OBJECT—MATRIMONY ” 








Master,” because nothing seems to draw 
people to a particular piece so strongly 
as the thought of being able to tell 
the folks back home that they haven’t 
missed it. And there is time since the 
original production of this Warfield hit 
for a new generation of playgoers to be 
in line for it. 

The music-lesson, of which we give a 
picture, is one of the neatest episodes in 
this famous comedy-drama, which cer- 
tainly creaks more than a bit as one 
views it for a second time after nearly 
a decade. But Warfield’s art makes 
the visit more than merely worth while. 

Jane Cooper, who plays the daughter 
to whom the old musician never reveals 
himself, is now having her first chance 
on Broadway. She was lead with Mr. 
Warfield in “ Vanderdecken,” the Fly- 
ing Dutchman play that did not live to 
reach New York. 

Among those in the present produc- 
tion of “‘ The Music Master ” who were 
seen in the same parts in its early days 
is Charles Abbott, as the only villain 
in the piece, Henry Stanton, father of 
the heroine, Helen. The role is indeed 

a thankless one, and much persua- 

sion from Mr. Belasco was prob- 

ably needed to win Mr. Abbott 

‘% back to the boards to play it. 

He is the husband of Maggie 

Mitchell, and has plenty to 

do in looking after that once 

celebrated Fanchon’s vested in- 
terests. 

There is a current attraction in New 
York which must rely on the natives 
for most of its patrons, having already 
been seen in Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Boston, and other cities. 
This is “So Long Letty,” a musical 
farce which bids fair to break the hoo- 
doo that I spoke of last month as hov- 
ering over made-in-America musical 
shows. Frankly labeled farce, it aims 
at no more than amusing the public, 
and certainly appears to do this. What 
might become of it without Charlotte 
Greenwood, it is perhaps easy to guess. 
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And yet Sydney Grant, May Boley, and Walter Catlett are 
all clever fun-makers. Miss Greenwood cheerfully makes an 
asset of the extraordinary arms and legs with which nature has 
provided her. New York first saw her in Lehar’s operetta, 
“The Man with the Three Wives,” in 1913. 
Oliver Morosco, the producer and co- 
author of “So Long Letty,” hit on a re- 
freshingly novel background in the 
trolley-car colony at San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate Beach. The thing is so 
wholly of Yankee inspiration that I 
believe it would be a go in Lon- 
don. The music, all of the 
catchy sort, was provided by 
Earl Carroll, whose sister is 
in the cast of “Seven 
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JANE COOPER AND DAVID WARFIELD IN THE LESSON SCENE OF THE REVIVED 
“MUSIC MASTER " 





From a photograth by White, New York 
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MARILYNN MILLER, ONE OF THE FAVORITES IN THE NEW WINTER GARDEN OFFERING, 
“THE SHOW OF WONDERS” 
From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York 
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CARL SAUERMAN AND FRANCES STARR IN THE LATTER'S NEW STARRING VEHICLE, 
“ LITTLE LADY IN BLUE” 


From a photograth by White, New York 
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MAURICE AND FLORENCE WALTON, DANCING IN “ THE CENTURY GIRL,” THE SHOW THAT HAS 


From 


BROUGHT PROSPERITY TO WHAT WAS ONCE THE NEW THEATER 


a copyrighted photograth by Hill, New York 
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ENID BENNETT, THE AUSTRALIAN GIRL WHO HAS BEEN MADE A STAR IN THE 
TRIANGLE KAY-BEE FILM PLAYS 
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From a photograth by Sarony, New York 


Chances,” and the orchestra is distin- the man who will take the place of: the 
guished from the usual sort by the pres- late Charles Frohman as the busiest pro- 
ence of several banjos and a xylophone. ducer “in our midst.” Watch him and 
Mr. Morosco, I venture to predict, is see. The new theater in Forty-Fifth 
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Street, now almost completed, is his, and : 

he expects to have another very soon on [Jf 
Broadway, to try out new plays, as he ) 








does at present in Los Angeles. 

At the opposite extreme in musical 
plays from “ So Long Letty ” is “ Betty,” 
imported by Charles Dillingham from the 
London Daly’s, where it ran for more than 
a year. “ Polite” is the most appropriate 
word I can think of with which to de- 
scribe this piece, which must be classed 
as a product of the George Edwardes 
school. And yet one of the authors of 
the libretto is an American, Miss Gladys 
Unger, who adapted “Love 
Watches ” from the French for 
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ELSIE FERGUSON AND RONALD BYRAM IN MISS FERGUSON'S NEW STARRING VEHICLE, 
“ SHIRLEY KAYE” 
From a photograph by White, New York 
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MAGGIE TEYTE, PRIMA DONNA WITH THE BOSTON NATIONAL GRAND OPERA COMPANY AS 
MARGUERITE IN “ FAUST” 






From a cotyrighted photograth by Mishkin, New York 
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SCENE FROM “THE BUGLER OF ALGIERS,” A BLUEBIRD PIC- 
TURE BASED ON THE STORY, “ WE ARE FRENCH!" WHICH 
APPEARED IN ONE OF THE MUNSEY PUBLICATIONS 
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Billie Burke, and who wrote a play about 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, which was 
presented in London. 

The music for “ Betty ” was composed 
by Paul Rubens, who did the same ser- 
vice for “ Three Little Maids.” All his 
tunes have a catchy quality of melody 
that matches well with the stories to which 
they are set. 

The leading comedy part in “ Betty ” 
is that of a good-natured yet irresponsible 
English lord, created in London by G. P. 
Huntley, and done here by Raymond 
Hitchcock, who-enriches his impersona- 
tion by countless improvisations, so that 
it is seldom twice alike. Hitchcock played 
in “ Mr. Manhattan ” over there last sum- 
mer, and acquired enough of the English 


accent to get away with his present rdle, 
but in his now inevitable front-of-the- 
curtain speech he says that he is glad 
to drop it. 

It was he who discovered Ivy Sawyer 
and advised Mr. Dillingham to import 
her for Betty. Although she had done 
nothing particularly noteworthy, except 
to be Alice in Wonderland in the annual 
Christmas pantomime, she was engaged 
as the kitchen-maid whom Lord Beverley 
marries to spite his father, the duke, who 
insists that he must marry somebody and 
settle down. Joseph Santley is altogether 
admirable in this part, and if matinée idol- 
atry hadn’t gone out of fashion his image 
would certainly be set up in many a 
maiden’s heart. He was last seen here 

















at the same Globe Theater in “ Stop, 
Look, Listen!” and is to be starred by 
Mr. Dillingham later on in a piece from 
the German, “ As Once in May,” a sort 
of “ Milestones ” set to music. 

Speaking of the Germans, I note that 
on last winter’s program of “ Betty,” as 
presented in London, one sees the line: 


The orchestra entirely composed of British 
musicians. 


As he is necessarily under the age limit 
for the army, Master Arthur Lowrie, who 
plays a novel réle in “ Betty,” enjoys the 
distinction of being the only member of 
the original cast who crossed the Atlantic 
for the American production. Let me add 
that “ Betty ” is the first importation from 
the English capital this season really to 
make good in New York, and is the fourth 
piece that Broadway has seen since last 
April in which the kitchen regions are 
played up, the others being “A Lady’s 
Name,” for Marie Tempest, “‘ Up-stairs 
and Down,” and “Come Out of the 
Kitchen,” with Ruth Chatterton. 

A fifth venture in which the culinary 
department reigns supreme is ‘“ Good 
Gracious Annabelle,” a capital first play 
by Clare Kummer, hitherto known as 
author of the song “‘ Dearie.” With Lola 
Fisher as the heroine—a young woman 
who has a husband somewhere, and who 
also has a unique method of making her 
friends and acquaintances serve her— 
this pleasant comedy writes itself down 
as an offering to be glad over, even if not 
quite in the “Pollyanna” fashion. Edwin 
Nicander’s millionaire, George Wimble- 
don, is an amusing factor in it. Wéimbdle- 
don is supposed to be more or less intoxi- 
cated all through the action, but Nicander 
manages to give us a distinctly new study 
in drunks. 

“ Object—Matrimony,” being drama- 
tized from the stories of Montague Glass, 
comparison with his famous “ Potash and 
Perlmutter’ was inevitable. At the 


hands of the critics, at any rate, the 
process was to the disadvantage of the new 
piece. 


And there is no gainsaying that, 
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after all the laughter one may have ac- 
corded it, the final drop of the curtain 
leaves an unpleasant taste in one’s mouth. 

Mr. Brady provides a corking cast. 
Marjorie Wood has much hard work to 
do as the heroine, and does it well. You 
may recall her as having followed Ruth 
Shepley in “ It Pays to Advertise.” Ma- 
thilde Cottrelly, such an adorable mother 
in “ The Five Frankforters,” brings her 
keen intelligence to her rendering of 
Zwibel’s sister. Zwibel himself, who is 
made the goat throughout the comedy, is 
admirably played by Jess Dandy, for four- 
teen years in “The Prince of Pilsen.” 
And what a joy is Leo Donnelly, up-to- 
the-minute salesman, just as he was in 
the two “ Potash and Perlmutter ” plays! 
There is a fortune for somebody who can 
fit him with a starring vehicle. 

If “‘ Object—Matrimony ” leaves a bad 
taste in one’s mouth, just the opposite is 
the case with “ Major Pendennis,” and 
yet the underlying motif in both plays is 
the same—scheming to marry off a man 
to a girl for her money. I hadn’t read 
the Thackeray novel in years; I dare say 
many of my younger readers have never 
done so. The critics agree that Langdon 
Mitchell could have made a better play 
by not attempting to stick so closely to 
the book; but so long as he has succeeded 
in turning out the best vehicle John Drew 
has had in years, what does it matter? 

I can’t recall when I have heard so many 
exclamations of satisfaction at the theater 
as those bestowed upon “‘ Major Penden- 
nis.” Much of the praise was for the 
acting—and, by the same token, many 
of the players are new to Broadway. Jane 
Houston makes a very acceptable Emily 
Fotheringay, and Helen Mencken a suffi- 
ciently lively Blanche Amory. Among 
the known quantities in the cast, Brandon 
Tynan, to my thinking, puts just the right 
amount of vacillating purpose into his 
Arthur Pendennis, and there was a royal 
welcome for Alison Skipworth’s Lady 
Clavering. Lester Lonergan makes such 
a good Captain Costigan that one re- 
gretted seeing so little of him. 
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But, after all, John Drew is the thing, 
as he ought to be. Happy change Major 
Pendennis is for him from the thankless 
Lord Yester which he did last season in 
Horace Vachell’s spineless “ Chief.” And 
the year previous “ The Prodigal Father ” 
lasted him no longer than January, when 
he was fain to fall back on a revival of 
* Rosemary.” 

In 1907 an interviewer said to Mr. 
Drew: 

“ Will you have to keep on playing the 
modern man of the world who makes 
sacrifices of his own?” 

“ Yes, I am quite sure I will,” replied 
Mr. Drew, not gifted with an insight into 
the future to see what Langdon Mitchell 
might be able to do for him nine years 
later; “ with an occasional toga, perhaps, 
to vary the experience, but the toga is 
not in sight.” 

At that time he was acting in “ My 
Wife,” which launched Billie Burke to 
fame as his leading woman. The next 
year he did Jack Straw in the Maugham 
play of that name. In fact, the toga did 
not turn up at all, but instead he has now 
the happy opportunity of charming us in 
the worldly-wise old soldier’s early Vic- 
torian and very becoming stock. 


MORE WHACKS AT BRITISH DRAMA 


The penalty of success lies in the after- 
math. Three years ago Cyril Maude 
scored a huge hit as the octogenarian hero 
of “ Grumpy,” and now he is having the 
usual difficulties in endeavoring to live up 
to it. He had settled on a dramatization 
of the adventures of the barber in Stephen 
Leacock’s “Sunshine Stories,” to be called 
“ Jeff,” but after a brief trial on the road 
he decided that this piece would not do 
for New York, and substituted “ The 
Basker,”’ which served Sir George Alex- 
ander for a while last winter in London. 

The critics, who have shown scant fa- 
vor to practically all the British importa- 
tions of this season, found little that was 
good to say of “ The Basker.” For my 


part, I found it measurably entertaining; 
and so, apparently, did the second-night 
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audience which saw it with me. I wel- 
comed the line on the program proclaim- 
ing that “the action of the play takes 
place previous to the present war.” Mr. 
Maude, his fifty-four-year-old self again, 
is altogether charming as the basking 
Britisher who doesn’t want to be a duke. 

Our portrait of Marguerite Leslie, who 
is the adventuress in “ The Basker,” re- 
calls the fact that this actress, who was 
with Elsie Ferguson two seasons ago in 
“ Outcast,” is the sister of Martha Hed- 
man, now on tour with “The Bodm- 
erang.” 

Another English offering of which the 
New York reviewers have spoken rather 
slightingly is Bernard Shaw’s “ Getting 
Married.” Oddly enough, this play, 
which is all talk, replaced another which 
was all action, when Mr. Ames sent the 
captivating pantomime, “ Pierrot the 
Prodigal,” to the Little Theater to make 
room for William Faversham’s Shaw ven- 
ture at the Booth, where fashionable 
audiences seem to be enjoying themselves 
hugely over the Shavian thrusts at marital 
conventionality. The cast is a wonder, 
as indeed it would need to be in a piece 
that avoids action as persistently as other 
plays angle for it. Mr. Faversham has 
modestly picked the Bishop for himself, 
allotting the more conspicuous Hotchkiss 
to Charles Cherry. Then there is Hilda 
Spong for Lesbia, and the always delight- 
ful Henrietta Crosman as Mrs. George, 
while Arleen Hackett, a comparative new- 
comer, keeps well up with her more dis- 
tinguished associates as the bone of con- 
tention, Mrs. Reginald. The greengrocer, 
Collins, falls into the capable hands of 
John Harwood, who was so well liked as 
Charles Cherry’s servant in “ Please Help 
Emily,” now happily defunct. 


AGE WITH YOUTH’S APPEAL 


“ This is positively my last appearance 
in a motherly réle until I’m really ninety 
years old, at least!” 

Thus Emma Dunn to a newspaper 
reporter in January, 1915, when she was 
playing Mrs. Horton in “ Sinners.” 











Nevertheless, here she is again as another 
sweet old woman in “ Old Lady 31,” the 
comedy with which a new manager, Lee 
Kugel, ran away with all the good notices 
in October’s final week. It is Rachel 
Crothers’s dramatization of a story by 
Louise Forsslund, published several years 
ago, and does for age what the “ Pegs” 
and “ Pollyannas ” have done for youth. 

If it had not been for these successful 
predecessors in the field of sentiment, it is 
not likely that any producer would have 
harl the courage to stage an old ladies’ 
home. And probably even these encour- 
aging precedents would not have sufficed 
if Old Lady 31 had not been a man. This 
supplied the touch of novelty, and a per- 
fect cast did the rest. 

A rustle of delight goes through the 
house when the curtain rises on the second 
act, disclosing the porch of the “ home,” 
with the inmates discussing the new- 
comer, who must leave her husband at 
the door to wend his way to the poor 
farm. How, moved by pity, they arrange 
to make room for him sounds very im- 
probable in the telling, but insures some 
corking situations later on, when inevi- 
table jealousies arise because Abe care- 
lessly pays more attention to one old 
lady than to another. Women adore the 
piece, and it’s more than a twice-told tale 
to remark that a play’s fortune is made 
when this happens. 


SONG, DANCE, AND LAUGHTER 


“ The Century Girl ” clashed with Ber- 
nard Shaw in bidding for the critics’ pres- 
ence on Election eve, and the “ Girl” 
won out. That is to say, all but one of 
the morning reviewers elected to gaze on 
Messrs. Dillingham and Ziegfeld’s attempt 
to revivify the erstwhile New Theater 
with song and dance de /uxe, rather than 
to listen to the smart sayings in “ Getting 
Married.” 

Judging by what they wrote of it, not 
one of the supposedly dignified judges of 
what’s what in dramatic art regretted his 
choice. It looks as if the hoodoo of Cen- 
tral Park West were lifted at last. 
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But it took big money to do it. Im- 
agine seeing Elsie Janis, Sam Bernard, 
Frank Tinney, Hazel Dawn, with Mau- 
rice and Florence Walton, all for the one 
price of admission! This to say nothing 
of hearing music by Victor Herbert and 
Irving Berlin, and gazing upon more than 
a dozen sets of scenery painted by Joseph 
Urban. 

Miss Janis puts her ambitions away in 
camphor-balls and imitates to the un- 
alloyed delight of the audience, extending 
her range to Will Rogers, his rope, his 
chatter, and his gum-chewing, while the 
Waltons give a laughable imitation of a 
college youth and his girl dancing the 
fox-trot. One suggestion to Tinney—let 
him cut out the bagpipes and leave the 
stage on the laugh that his talk never 
fails to evoke. 

Speaking of the stage, it’s the revolving 
one the Century possesses that makes 
possible the big marching effect on which 
the second curtain goes down, and which, 
so far as I know, cannot be duplicated 
anywhere this side of London’s Coliseum. 

The Winter Garden has a bill that lives 
up to its ambitious title, “ Show of Won- 
ders.” Besides Marilynn Miller, whose 
youth is almost as appealing as her 
dancing, there are the indefatigable Eu- 
gene Howard, McIntyre and Heath of 
“Ham Tree” memory, and the beskirted 
George Monroe, who has at last forsworn 
his “ Be that as it may,” and pairs off 
merrily with Tom Lewis. On top of all 
this the Shuberts add for good measure 
Walter C. Kelly, whose Virginia-judge act 
seems as fresh and laughter-provoking as 
when I first heard it about the end of the 
last century. 

In glancing over the foregoing list, I 
note that it mostly consists of men, 
whereas the Winter Garden is noted for 
its girls. Well, girls are there a plenty, 
and they don’t have to have speaking 
parts to attract attention. If one is a 
good shot, he can single out any par- 
ticular beauty with a reminder of himself 
by hitting her on the head with a rubber 
ball handed out for the purpose. 
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(Chimera 


At Oriol, before the war, in the 
dining-room of the Hétel des Bains 
where I sat, memory had raised a 

latch and, from behind it, echoed that 
cry. 

Without were the Cétes d’Or, the gold- 
en slopes of meridional France. Within 
was the simple comfort of the room, 
which was practically deserted at the 
time, and from which, a moment. pre- 
vious, a guest had gone. 

At table he had sat opposite me. I 
could have sworn that I had seen him 
before. Yet where? For information I 
turned to the waiter. 

“ Léopold, who was that?” 

Léopold rubbed his hands. 

“A M. Bundy.” He paused and con- 
cisely added: “‘ From the Americas.” 

Bundy! That was it. At once a cur- 
tain had risen. The waiter, the dining- 
room, the Cétes d’Or, everything had 
vanished. In my quality of reporter, I 
was assisting again at the trial of Janet 
Ferrol, whom Bundy had defended. 

That was in New York, four years ago. 
Previously Mrs. Ferrol had been current- 
ly quoted “ among those present.” The 


J ANET FERROL to the bar!” 


fashion magazines supplied her picture. 
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You saw her at Palm Beach, at Belmont 
Park, at Tuxedo. She was shown on the 
sands, on the ice, at the races. People 
who did not know better fancied her a 
widow. Of Ferrol there was no accom- 
panying picture, no mention, and many 
must have concluded that if he were a 
man of the world, it was of a world other 
than this. 

They would not have been far wrong, 
either. Hall Ferrol moved and had his 
being in the world of thought—a region 
perhaps unexplored by the lady who lived 
so palpably in the newspapers. Then 
presently her husband, whom they had 
ignored, created just a little ripple in 
them. He died, and you learned of his 
existence only through hearing that he 
was dead. 

That was the ripple. It was followed 
by a lull, which was succeeded by a roar. 
Mrs. Ferrol was arrested, charged with 
his murder. 

It was ridiculous, I told myself, for not 
long before I had interviewed this man, 
who was occupied—of all things!—with 
alchemy. Ordinarily I would have care- 
fully avoided both him and it; but about 
that time an English scientist, Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay, had announced that with 











a certain combination of cathode rays and 
vacuum tubes the dream of the alchemists 
could be realized. 

The subject was one on which the city 
editor had no erudition to conceal and 
none to display. But he felt that the 
man in the subway might relish a stick 
or two about it, and so, precisely as I 
was later told off to report the trial, I was 
then told off to get those sticks. 

The task was not herculean. In the 
office encyclopedia I looked up “al- 
chemy,” and found there that Hall Ferrol 
had written about it; looked up his ad- 
dress; went to Park Avenue, where, in a 
duplex apartment which for all I know 
to the contrary may have been triplex, I 
bearded him in his den. This was a 
great, bare room, totally devoid of any 
necromantic paraphernalia, in which he 
presented the melancholy spectacle of a 
rich man trying to be richer and, while 
he was at it, looking like a dentist. 

I stated my errand. The tone in which 
I put it may have lacked seriousness, for 
he said, civilly enough, as if remarking 
about the weather: 

“ You don’t believe in alchemy.” 

“ Oh,” I answered, “I have three hun- 
dred and sixty-five beliefs, one for every 
day in the year. I am willing to add to 
them. In leap-year’a belief in alchemy 
may come in handy.” 

The inanity of that he ignored. 

“ You have practised it ever since you 
became a reporter. A wad of paper and 
an ounce of ink you transform into bank- 
notes. What is that but alchemy? The 
transformation of metals is only a trifle 
more elaborate. As for Ramsay, it is in- 
fantile of him to say that it can be accom- 
plished. It has been, and without any of 
his tubes or rays, either.” 

I was amused at this attitude, which, 
however, all specialists exhibit to a tres- 
passer in their vineyard, and I asked if 
he had accomplished it. 

He nodded. 

“ Practically. Though I have nothing 
yet to show for it, I shall have, as others 
have before me.” 
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With that he gestured. A moment be- 
fore he had suggested a dentist; it was a 
seer that he resembled then. Upon his 
face there came an expression rapt and 
vatic. Visibly he was astride, careering 
on his hobby. 

In common, no doubt, with many oth- 
ers, I had ignorantly supposed that the 
easiest way to make money is to earn it. 
I was promptly undeceived. 

He told me that there is a way easier 
still, a process for extracting something 
out of nothing, a solvent which turns lead 
into bullion, a secret called the alkahest 
—concerning which, by the way, Balzac 
wrote a novel that I never could read. 
Ferrol said that over it—over the secret, 
I mean, not the novel—the world went 
mad. 

The madness seemed to me very ra- 
tional. According to Ferrol, behind the 
process was mystery, about it romance, 
and above a golden chimera. That was 
the witchery of it. If you could snare 
and choke the chimera, she stammered 
the secret. 

He admitted that all this happened a 
long time ago, and I thought that prob- 
ably it never happened at all. In any 
event, the chimera flew away, as chimeras 
will. The secret went with it. But, as 
Ferrol put it, its fading memories still 
haunted the minds of men. They hal- 
lucinated the Middle Ages. They en- 
thralled the Renaissance. They fascinated 
even Bacon. 

Here I was on surer ground. Bacon, 
I was aware, knew all that was going and 
a lot that was not. He knew, for instance, 
that the world in which he lived was pass- 
ing poor. He also knew that there had 
been an epoch when the world was just 
the reverse. He knew that the Baby- 
lonian satraps built at will cities fairer 
than the uplands of dream, palaces more 
luminous than the signs of the zodiac. 

But Bacon’s knowledge was not univer- 
sal. He did not know that the value of 
the treasure piled on the pyre of one of 
these satraps equaled eighty-four thou- 
sand millions of our money, which is a 
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sum not much inferior to the total wealth 
of the United States. 

Bacon did not know that, for the ex- 
cellent reason that no one else did, until 
it was demonstrated by excavated and 
attesting tablets of imperishable brick. 
None the less, Bacon wondered what 
magic had created the magnificence that 
had been, and concluded, perhaps sagely, 
that a thread had been dropped from the 
scheme of things, that something, some- 
where, was missing. 

The deduction seems logical. At the 
beginning of the present era the total 
amount of money in circulation was less 
than that which in earlier days a single 
satrap—or even a married one—squan- 
dered. Moreover, poverty continued and 
increased until Columbus put down an 
idea, borrowed a boat on it, and brought 
back a world. 

Things then began to look up. But, as 
Ferrol pointed out, just prior to the erup- 
tions of gold from Mexico and Peru 
Europe was peopled with alchemists. 
Everywhere crucibles, alembics, and 
aludels were at work. Every one was 
chasing the chimera. 

“ Every one” is perhaps an exaggera- 
tion; but at least so many were at it that 
if there be a word of truth in history— 
which, in moments of faithlessness, I 
sometimes doubt—the game was actually 
quarried, the chimera was caught, the 
secret wrung from her. Kings and em- 
perors had a finger in the pie. In the 
seventeenth century, with gold alchemis- 
tically obtained, Ferdinand III struck, 
not oil, but medals, some of which, at- 
testing the miracle, were on view in the 
Vienna mint before the war. In the next 
generation the alchemistic successes of 
Augustus of Saxony were so much to his 
taste that, lightly, he gave a lady a sup- 
per-party that cost six millions. 

Whatever the value of history may be, 
these instances and others like them are 
recorded in it. So also are mysterious 


stories of mysterious persons who pro- 
vided the solvent by which the gold was 
obtained—the solvent, but not the secret; 
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the alkahest, but not the process by which 
it was achieved. 

That was the patent of the Rosicru- 
cians, a society of adepts who got it from 
the Cabalists, a sect that originated among 
the Chaldean magicians, who in turn re- 
ceived it from no less a light than Azrael, 
angel of mysteries, and who, with it, 
taught the Babylonian monarchs what’s 
what. 

That, of course, may not be true. 
Ferrol himself was a bit skeptical about 
it. But from indications which he sup- 
plied I afterward found the legend re- 
peated and confirmed by all the great 
necromancers, by Paracelsus, Nostra- 
damus, Albertus Magnus—and who am I 
to question them? 

Besides, even if the story is not true, 
that does not detract from its charm; 
on the contrary, it adds to it. To sen- 
sible people, fairy tales are the most in- 
teresting of all. And anyway, and how- 
ever the subject be regarded, it seemed 
probable that there had been a secret 
which now, by hook or by crook, Ram- 
say had nailed. 

I said as much to Ferrol, who John- 
sonianly addressed me. 

“Sir, to recover that secret men in- 
voked the aid of the planets, they in- 
voked Satan himself, when it would have 
been simpler—” He hesitated, waved at 
something, and continued: “ But when 
they got it they turned lead into bullion 
as readily as you turn paper into copy, 
as readily as I shall presently produce 
gold myself!” On a table before him 
he pounded. “ Yes, sir, just as readily, 
and without any rubbish from Ramsay’s 
scrap-heap either. Vacuum tubes in- 
deed! Cathode rays! Why not vaseline 
and a candle?” 


II 


FERROL was mad as a hatter, I thought 
as I thanked him. Afterward I won- 
dered whether it could have been in a 
lucid moment or in a fit of abstraction 
that he had married the woman who 
was charged with his death. 














But the trial enlightened me, and now, 
in the dining-room at Oriol, the pan- 
orama of it returned. I was seated 
again at the press table and heard the 
ominous command: 

“ Janet Ferrol to the bar!” 

Into court the woman limped and 
shrank, rather than sat, in a chair just 
beyond me. 

Never have I seen a face so spectral. 
It was not guilt that it expressed, nor 
was it innocence. It was horror. Her 
skin was white as white paper, and that 
whiteness was accentuated by her weeds 
and by her eyes, which were black and 
burning. In the fashion magazines she 
had seemed very beautiful, slightly dis- 
dainful, sure of her charm. On that 
charm horror had dropped like a veil. 

Beside her was Bundy, a large man, 
quite stout, with a face like a brandied 
cherry. Adjacently was another man 
with a gravely virile air and, for her, a 
look of extreme solicitude. His name, a 
brother reporter whispered, was Asher, 
and he had come up from Virginia to 
befriend her. 

At the moment I had no time for 
further consideration of either of these 
men. Melvale, the district attorney, a 
dramatic person with the face of an 
elderly demon, was up and at it. 

“ May it please the court—Mr. Fore- 
man and gentlemen of the jury!” 

With three bows and this ritual he 
opened for the State, and began at once 
outlining the case for the people. 

According to his account of it Ferrol 
was a wealthy recluse, and the defendant 
a woman insatiable of pleasure who, in 
pursuit of it, hesitated at nothing, not 
even at crime. Among her effects was a 
bottle containing muscarin, and with 
this poison she had rid herself of Ferrol 
and inherited his estate. 

Melvale wheeled. 

“This Brinvilliers killed her husband 
sordidly, for his money.” He paused and 
dramatically added: “ And passionately, 
for another man!” As Melvale spoke, 
he pointed. “There he sits!” 
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He was pointing at Asher, who, with 
an air of contempt which seemed to me 
enormous, looked him up and down. 

“Who was Brinvilliers, and how do 
you spell it?” a brother reporter asked. 

But now Bundy was on his feet. 


“T object to the district attorney 
prejudicing the jury against the lady, 
my client.” 

The objection was not sustained. 

“ And I except to your honor’s ruling,” 
Bundy, with a bulldog look, threw up at 
the bench. 

Melvale continued. 

“There, gentlemen, is the crime; 
there, too, the motive. To finish the 
picture, evidence will be produced.” 

As I sat in the dining-room I could 
see the picture, the frame as well—the 
court, vast, high-ceiled, close-packed, 
filled with spectators who had begged or 
badgered their way there; with men and 
women whom you would recognize as 
first-nighters, with others whom you 
would not recognize at all. For it is 
great sport to see a woman tried for her 
life. Yet when you have known her, or 
known of her, what more could you 
decently ask, except to have her convict- 
ed? That she would be, every one was 
cenvinced. The sight of her spectral 
face was enough. 

But public opinion is a wave that 
thinks, changes its mind, thinks again. 
As the trial proceeded, no one was quite 
so sure. It is true, that spectral look had 
vanished. 

On the stand, meanwhile, witnesses 
succeeded one another. Already the 
muscarin had been admitted in evidence 
and marked “ Exhibit A.” “ Exhibit B ” 
was a certified copy of Ferrol’s will. 
“ Exhibit C ” was a bundle of Asher’s 
letters. 

Concerning the muscarin, toxicologists 
for the State swore that it leaves no 
traces. In rebuttal, toxicologists for the 
defense swore that it does. The usual 
jest circulated. The mendacious were 
subdivided into liars, damned liars, and 
expert witnesses. Meanwhile it was 
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shown that reagents employed at the. 


autopsy had determined slight discolora- 
tions, which, it was also shown, might 
be attributed as well to natural causes 
as the reverse. Between the two you 
could pick and choose. It was a great 
privilege. 

Ferrol’s will was different. It was very 
plain sailing. By it he devised all his 
property, of whatever kind, nature, and 
description, and wheresoever situated, to 
his wife and her heirs and legal repre- 
sentatives forever. Nothing could have 
been clearer. 

As regards Asher’s letters, it was gen- 
erally felt that no self-respecting woman 
should have preserved them. They were 
too alarmingly dull. 

Additional testimony was supplied by 
servants, one of whom testified to having 
seen Ferrol in a state of great excitement 
two or three hours before his death, 
which, it was shown, had occurred shortly 
after midnight. 

Where was the defendant at the time? 
It was Bundy who asked the question, 
it was the defendant who answered it. 
Bending to her, Bundy had requested her 
to take the stand. 

It was then that the spectral look fell 
from her. Yet that was perhaps only 
natural. It is the fear of danger that 
affrights; but on the firing-line, while 
there may be death, fear and depression 
are gone. 

Janet Ferrol displayed neither. Her 
face still was very pale; but to it, as the 
examination proceeded, gradually its 
former charm returned. Color diffused 
it, and once she smiled, very disdainfully 
and at Melvale, but the smile was there. 
It lighted her up for what she was—a 
rarely beautiful creature. 


Ill 


“Mrs. Ferrot,” Bundy began, ex- 
tending one ample hand at her, the other 
at the jury, “will you be good enough 
to tell these gentlemen how Exhibit A, 
alleged to contain poison, came in your 


possession?” 
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With lifted eyes, in a clear, level voice, 
she answered: 


“TIT removed it from Mr. Ferrol’s 
study.” 

Bundy bowed. 

“Thank you. Now the district at- 


torney has given these gentlemen to un- 
derstand that you benefited substantial- 
ly by your husband’s death. Will you 
please tell them the value of the estate 
which you inherited from him?” 

“ Except for the furniture in our apart- 
ment and what money he had in the 
bank, I inherited nothing. There was 
no estate.” 

Bundy started and stared. 

“What? Nothing, you say? No 
estate?” Apparently he had never been 
so much surprised in all his life. “Then 
from what, may I ask, was his income 
derived?” 

“From an annuity that died with 
him.” 

In a crescendo of bewilderment which, 
though feigned, was well acted, Bundy 
lifted his hands. 

“And did you know of this before- 
hand?” he asked. 

“ T knew of it before we were married,” 
the witness replied. 

Bundy mopped his red face. 

“Dear me! Dear me! Who would 
have supposed that my learned opponent, 
the district attorney, could be so grievous- 
ly in error?” 

Yet at once, in mitigation of that error, 
in obvious sympathy, too, he threw out: 

“ But there is Exhibit B, there is the 
will! Can you tell me why your late 
husband so elaborately devised to you 
nothing whatever?” 

“ Mr. Ferrol believed that through ex- 
periments: in which he was engaged, he 


might at any moment become very 
wealthy.” 
“Ah! And what was the nature of 


these experiments?” 

“ Alchemy.” 

“ Alchemy!” You would have thought 
that Bundy’s eyes were going to pop 
from his head. “So he was an alchemist! 

















And was it the elixir of life that he was 
seeking?” 

“ No—the transmutation of metals.” 

“Q-ho! That was it, was it? And do 
you recall anything that he may have 
said on the subject?” 

“He said that when the experiments 
were concluded he would project gold as 
a hose projects water; that we would 
wade in it.” 

“ And did Mr. Ferrol say what was 
necessary to bring about a result so—er— 
remarkable?” 

“ He said that the blood of a human 
being was indicated.” 

“Ah! And did he tell you how he 
proposed to procure this—er—this ingre- 
dient?” 

“ He said he might carve up Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay.” 

Blandly Bundy rubbed his hands and 
as blandly remarked: 

“ Mr. Ferrol being at the time in this 
city and Sir William in England?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did he say that there would be any 
preliminaries to the carving?” 

“ He said he would first dose him with 
muscarin.” 

“ And you feared that it was himself 
he might dose?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ And it was for this reason that you 
removed it?” 

“Tt was.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Ferrol. One ques- 
tion more—in regard to this gentleman, 
Mr. Asher. Is he a relative or connec- 
tion of yours?” 

“ Mr. Asher is my second cousin.” 

“ Ah! Quite so. And prior to your 
husband’s death, did you see him often?” 

“ Since my marriage, I have seen him 
but twice—once yesterday, in the Tombs, 
and again to-day in court.” 

Much as a nurse might look at an ill- 
treated child, Bundy cocked an eye. 

“ Did Mr. Ferrol object to your seeing 
him?” 

The defendant, who thus far had held 
herself as if, in the vast room, she and 
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Bundy were alone, seemed at the mo- 
ment transiently aware that others were 
present. 

“ So far as I was concerned, Mr. Ferrol 
objected to nothing and insisted on but 
one thing.” 

“And what was that?” asked Bundy, 
who at once clapped a hand to his mouth 
as if now he had put his foot in it. 

“That I should have my way in 
everything.” 

Bundy looked up at the ceiling. Where 
else could a nature so rare have gone? 
Then, leisurely returning to earth and his 
client, he shifted. 

“Mrs. Ferrol, it has been shown that 
just before your husband’s death he was 
greatly excited. An alchemist is not sup- 
posed to be an excitable person. Can 
you tell these gentlemen what he was ex- 
cited about?” 

“He told me that after many disap- 
pointments he had recovered the alkahest, 
snared the chimera, got the secret of the 
transmutation of metals, and that with it 
he would make me the richest woman in 
the world.” 

“ And when you left him he was elated 
over that prospect?” 

“Very much so indeed.” 

“ But you knew that until results were 
obtained there would be nothing but his 
annuity?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then you had nothing to gain by 
your husband’s death?” 

The defendant, her eyes two disks of 
flame, bent forward. 

“Say rather that I had everything to 
lose—perhaps even my life, which is now 
in jeopardy.” 

Gravely Bundy considered it. Then, 
mopping his face, he smiled—smiled at 
the press table, smiled at the jury, smiled 
at her. 

“Do not, I beg of you, Mrs. Ferrol, 
distress yourself on that account. The 


district attorney would have these gentle- 
men believe that you poisoned your hus- 
band, sordidly, for his money, and pas- 
sionately, 


for another man.” Bundy 
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coughed, gestured, and added: “TI think 
I have very thoroughly disposed of my 
learned friend’s contentions. I—” 

Severely the court interrupted: 

“ Reserve anything of that kind for 
your summing up!” 

Bundy bowed. He had scored a point, 
and just when it would have the greatest 
effect. Conscious of which, he became a 
compound of irony and good humor, 
Falstaff and Mercutio in one. 

“TI am deeply grateful for your hon- 
or’s instructions.” He turned to his client. 
“Thank you, Mrs. Ferrol!” He turned 
to Melvale. “ Your witness! And, by 
the way, let me beg of you, don’t go at 
this witness as you did at the last, like a 
common scold.” He turned to his client 
again. “I apologize in advance for any 
rudeness on the part of the district at- 
torney.” 

Meanwhile, from behind the bar, objec- 
tions had exploded like shell from a rapid- 
fire gun; but through the running fire of 
them Bundy held to his own, held to his 
trench, extracting bit by bit this curious 
story, which I could see interested even 
the judge. Benevolently over and down 
at the defendant he looked, and from the 
look I could divine the tenor of his com- 
ing charge. 

Probably Melvale divined it also — if 
not then, at any rate after he had finished 
with the cross-examination, during which 
he fished but one item of reportable in- 
terest. It was to the effect that the de- 
fendant had been engaged to Asher, and 
that owing to a misunderstanding on her 
part the engagement had been broken; 
after which she had married Ferrol, who 
was old enough to be her father. 

Melvale, smoothing what hair he had 
left as if it were some costly fur, threw 
out: 

“Was your husband aware that you 
corresponded with Asher?” 

Then it was that the defendant smiled. 
The smile lit her face, brought out its 
beauty. 

“ Mr. Ferrol was a gentleman.” 

Melvale twisted. 
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“ That is not an answer to my ques- 
tion!” he said sharply. 

Again she smiled. 

“To your question, yes, it is an an- 
swer, but not, perhaps, to your under- 
standing. Mr. Ferrol did not concern 
himself with his wife’s correspondence. 
Some men do, I believe, and I dare say 
you are one of them; but they are not 
gentlemen.” 

Fumingly the district attorney turned 
toward the judge. 

“T ask that that be stricken out!” 
Then, fuming still, he got back at her. 
“You are in love with Asher now, are 
you not?” 

She gave him one look, her fashion- 
magazine look, the look slightly disdain- 
ful. With that, and decefitly enough, it 
seemed to me, she answered: 

“ You are seeking to take my life, but 
my soul you cannot take, nor shall I re- 
veal it to you.” 

Tflen eventually, through the testi- 
mony of other experts, Bundy adduced 
their belief that Ferrol had died of heart 
failure, which his demonstrated neurosis 
and excitability had caused. 

After the summing up, the charge fol- 
lowed, and the jury filed out. It was 
idle to wait, perilous as well— at any 
murder trial you run the risk of being 
talked to death, if nothing worse—and I 
went on to the office where I was em- 
ployed, and where I later learned of Janet 
Ferrol’s acquittal. 


IV 


Now, as I sat in the dining-room of 
the Hotel des Bains, I wondered what had 
become of her. Long since her name had 
passed from the newspapers, and it 
seemed to me that I had heard—yet what 
does one not hear?—that Bundy had 
passed from the courts. 

Then at once I realized why I had not 
immediately recognized him. In court 
his face had had the hue of a brandied 
cherry. That hue had gone, supplanted 
by pallor. In addition, he was very much 
thinner. In New York he had suggested 











Falstaff. It was Hamlet whom he re- 
sembled now. 

“From the Americas,” Léopold, rub- 
bing his hands, resumed. “ The gentle- 
man arrived to-day. Mme. Bundy is 
awaited shortly.” 

The next morning I rather looked for 
him at the baths and in the gardens, but 
it was not until night that I spotted him, 
and then in the restaurant, where he ap- 
peared to have supped, and where he sat 
moodily, a glass of Pommard before him. 

Seating myself, I threw out: 

“ Mr. Bundy, I believe. My name is 
Jones. Some years ago I reported the 
trial of Janet Ferrol, whom you so ad- 
mirably defended.” 

At the moment he was raising his glass. 
As I addr him, he started, his hand 
shook, a little of the red contents spilled, 
he stared. 

“Ah! You are a reporter, are you?” 

With that he abruptly got up and left 
the room. : 

Before the war people went to Marien- 
bad for obesity, to Carlsbad for gastritis. 
These resorts were full of men without 
livers and of women without hearts. 
Oriol lacked that distinction. The pomps 
of fashion ignored it. Those who came 
to its woodland balms and baths were in 
search of relief from nerves overtaxed, of 
anodynes for neurasthenia. It was a 
little refuge for those whom Lombroso 
catalogued, and very inanely, as mattoids, 
for it were far simpler to have labeled 
them cranks. 

Anywhere else Bundy’s conduct might 
have perplexed me; though, to be sure, 
the vocation of reporter is not always a 
source of welcomings. But at these baths 
to which, having stumbled in the news- 
paper harness, I had been shipped by my 
chief, I accepted Bundy’s abruptness as 
a matter of course. He, too, has been 
under some strain, I told myself. In the 


same breath I told Léopold that I also 
had no valid objection to Pommard. 

Yet whether because Bundy and I were 
compatriots or, more reasonably perhaps, 
because we sat opposite each other at 
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table, during the next day or two our 
acquaintance so far progressed that we 
exchanged platitudes and the time of day. 
Then it so happened that a patient com- 
mitted suicide, as patients have some- 
times done at Oriol, and that evening the 
subject swam up. 

“Were you ever drawn that way?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” I answered; “but two things 
have always restrained me—a mad _ pas- 
sion for political economy and a fear of 
getting hurt.” 

At that his mouth twitched, it widened, 
he threw his head back and laughed very 
loudly, not at me or the stupidity of my 
antique jest, but at something else, some- 
thing of which he alone could have been 
aware. 

And still he laughed. Then, abruptly, 
on a high note, the laughter ceased. It 
was as if it had been suddenly nipped. 
His Hamlet air returned. Gravely he 
considered me. 

“What were you saying?” 

“Nothing. But you were speaking of 
assassination driven in, which suicide is.” 

“Yes, yes, to be sure. Well, Janet had 
it in reserve.” 

“ And that’s the best place for it.” 

Bundy sketched an unheeding gesture. 

“From what appeared in court, you 
will appreciate that she counted on Fer- 
rol’s experiments. None the less, she had 
planned to leave him.” 

“ Because of Asher?” I inquired. 

Impatiently Bundy shifted. 

“Asher? No! She had conceived an- 
other love, a love that is unique, one 
which, when evolved, transcends every 
other, which saps the veins of youth, 
drains the heart of age, which has made 
fathers destroy their sons and daughters 
betray their mothers, that love which 
never relents and never releases, that love 
which once was worshiped as a god, 
which to-day rules New York, that love, 
her master—and perhaps yours—was—” 

“ Gold!” I threw at him. 

Bundy nodded. 

“ It was because of it that she married 
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Ferrol. He had told her that he would 
make her the richest woman in the 
world. Ostensibly to encourage him, but 
privately for another reason, she assisted 
at every one of his experiments. It was 
in the course of them that, believing he 
would not succeed, she planned to leave 
him. Then, one day, suddenly, before 
her eyes, he turned the trick; he had 
snared the chimera; he had got it!” 
Bundy paused, contemplated his fingers, 
and added: “ That night he died.” 

“ Yes,” I broke in. “ The gist of it all 
appeared at the trial.” 

Bundy nodded again. 

“You have been good enough to com- 
mend my part in it; but at the time I be- 
lieved absolutely in her innocence.” 

I stared at him. 

. “You don’t mean that she actually 
killed that lunatic?” 

Bundy blinked and winced. The sim- 
ple words I had uttered seemed to choke 
him. For a moment he struggled with 
them. Then, rallying, he coughed. 

“ Ferrol was not a lunatic. No man 
with a creative mind ever is. The genius 
is normal. It is the ordinary individual, 
with his stupid thoughts and uncreative 
mind, that is abnormal. Ferrol was a 
genius. He had hit on a process by which 
electricity can turn lead into gold. You 
may doubt it; but if with carbon and an 
electric furnace—that is to say, with 
heat equal to four thousand degrees cen- 
tigrade, which must be the temperature 
of the throne of Satan—if with that you 
can manufacture diamonds, as Moissan 
did, why not gold? The matrix of both 
is heat.” 

“ But,” I got in, “at the trial it was 
not electricity which your ciient testified 
about. It was blood; the blood of a 
human being—Ramsay’s, for choice.” 

“ She made it all up.” 

“ The carving process and the prelim- 
inary poison?” 

“ Every word of it.” 

I sat back. 

“ And you knew of this?” 

Bundy twisted. 
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“Were you in court when the verdict 
was rendered? You were not? Then 
you missed an instructive moment. Janet 
crumpled and fell. She had fainted. In- 
nocent people don’t faint when they are 
acquitted. They expect acquittal. It is 
relief at the unexpected that crumples the 
guilty up. Only a moment before she 


had determined to kill herself. It was 
afterward that I learned of it.” 
I did not know of all this. I told him 


so, and looked about for Léopold and 
more Pommard; but the waiter was no- 
where visible. 

“ Well,” Bundy was saying, “it was 
long before she recovered—I don’t mean 
consciousness, but health, her charm, and 
that beauty of hers which had been un- 
der an eclipse. The Tombs, the prelim- 
inaries, the trial, yet chiefly, perhaps, a 
vision of the chair—these things had 
prostrated her; but finally, not alone be- 
cause of her youth, but also because of 
the golden chimera and its secret, which 
Ferrol had revealed to her—finally, is- 
suing from that prostration, she put her 
hand in mine.” 

“What?” I had been awaiting almost 
any climax but that; yet, though I did 
not then suspect it, there was another and 
a more surprising one in store. ‘‘ What?” 
I repeated. 

Bundy emptied his glass. 

“T knew, and she knew that I knew. 
It was for protection that she put her 
hand in mine, and we were married.” 

“T never heard of that,” I interrupted. 

Indifferently he shrugged a shoulder. 

“Oh, very quickly, without any pub- 
licity. Meanwhile I had abandoned my 
profession, and she had nothing. For a 
time we suffered atrociously. Inasmuch 
as Janet had the alkahest, you may won- 
der why; but, believe me, a vision of the 
electric chair can be very obliterating. 
During the trial, and the terror of it, she 
had forgotten one of the main factors of 


the process. The golden chimera had 
again escaped. It was a year before she 
recovered it. That year put its mark on 


her and on me, Both of us suffered 














atrociously. But that is always the way 
—to get to paradise there is always a 
desert to cross!”’ 

“Yes?” I proddingly put in, for he had 
stopped and looked absently away. 

Presently, as if returning from some in- 
ordinate distance, he got back to it. 

“ The Czar, I understand, is rather well 
off. He has a million a day, though 
whether the million is in dollars or rubles 
I have forgotten. In any event, it is im- 
probable that he has to count the copecks. 
Janet and I won’t have to, either. We 
will be richer than he, rich as the satraps 
of Babylon!” 

He had been speaking quietly in a col- 
orless monotone, but with that he sprang 
up. I thought he was going to say good 
night, but he shouted: 

“ Yes, rich as the satraps of Babylon! 
Not Azrael, angel of mysteries, not the 
arcanum of the Cabalists, not the abraca- 
dabra of the alchemists, not Ramsay’s 
tubes and rays, not these, or any of them, 
but the riddle of the ages, which Ferrol 
solved, will put us on a plane with the 
great figures that Sardanapalus and Se- 
miramis were—eh?” 

“ Pardon, monsieur!” 

I turned. Bundy wheeled. Unob- 
served by either of us, Léopold had ap- 
proached and was rubbing his hands at 
him. 

“ Madame desires to speak to mon- 
sieur,” the waiter said. 

At that, without a word, without a 
look, Bundy, as if hypnotized, stalked 
from the room. 

I watched him go. A dozen questions 
had occurred to me—a story as well. I 
took it for granted that Janet had arrived 
during the day, and I wondered whether 
he might not return with her. The privi- 
lege of sitting at table with a young, 
beautiful, and mythologically opulent 


murderess was one that I had never expe- 
rienced. It would, I thought, be not dis- 
similar to that of contemplating some 
fabulous monster conveniently displayed. 

Yet somehow the picture of her which 
he had silhouetted did not in the least 
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correspond with my idea of the woman 
whom I had admired in court. I *won- 
dered if, like him, she also had changed. 
But it was late, fully ten o’clock. I, too, 
had come to Oriol for my nerves; and re- 
flecting that, for the night at least, they 
had sufficiently supped on surprises, I 
postponed until the morrow any addi- 
tional adventures in criminal plutocracy, 
and ambled off to bed. 


V 


THE next day Bundy was not in his 
accustomed seat. It was occupied by a 
woman with a worn, patient face, who 
glanced at me as I sat down before her. 

Motioning to Léopold, I asked after 
Bundy. In a whisper he told me that M. 
Bundy was not very well. Bending a 
little as he poured me a glass of wine, he 
added that Mme. Bundy was seated op- 
posite. 

“ Nonsense!” I mentally retorted. 

Janet was young; this woman was old. 
Moreover, Janet’s hair was black as a 
truffle, and hers was gray as November. 
It might possibly be a wig, I thought; but 
even soO— 

“You were inquiring about my son, 
I believe,” she was saying in a low, gentle 
voice. 

I wondered whom she had addressed, 
until I saw that her eyes, which seemed 
very pathetic, were fixed on me. 

“Excuse me,” I answered. “ Except 
the waiter and the doctor, the only hu- 
man being that I know here is a man 
named Bundy.” 

“ That is my son,” she replied. 

“ Oh!” I exclaimed. “I beg your par- 
don. From something the waiter said, J 
knew that a Mrs. Bundy was expected, 
but I supposed it was his wife.” 

She shook her gray head. 

“‘ My son is not married. He never has 
been.” 

Thoroughly flabbergasted, I sat back. 

“Not married! But—but only last 
evening he was telling me about a Mrs. 
Ferrol, whom he once defended. I 
thought—but perhaps you knew her?” 
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Sadly, with her pathetic eyes, she con- 

sidered me—considered, too, perhaps 

something else. Then she sighed. 

“Yes; I used to go to her in the 
Tombs.” 

“ Did you?” I lamely got out. 
how did she impress you?” 

“ Like an angel in a cell.” 

Dazed and uncertain, I took it up. 

“ You believed in her innocence?” 

For a moment, as if picturing it, she 
closed her eyes. They opened, and in her 
low voice she answered: 

“It was hardly a question of belief. 
No one could see her in that prison and 
not be convinced. Friendless, alone, 
charged with a crime at which her young 
soul revolted, the sight of her would have 
been heartrending had it not been sub- 
lime. She accepted everything not only 
without a murmur, but with the air of 
that great lady who, during the Terror, 
went to the guillotine smelling a rose. 
Did you know Mrs. Ferrol?” 


“ And 


“ No,” I hesitatingly answered. “ No; 
I merely reported her trial.” Again I 
hesitated and then got down to it. “ But, 


afterward, did she not marry?” 

Wanly, over that worn face, passed the 
wraith of a smile. 

“ Yes, after the year of widowhood she 
married her second cousin, Paul Asher, a 
Virginian who had been in love with her 
ever since he was a boy. They are very 
happy, I believe. Well, she deserved to 
be happy.” 

“ Oh!” I exclaimed in mounting bewil- 
derment, through the apogee of which, 
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however, a gleam of understanding shot. 
“Oh, indeed! Your son, I regret to hear, 
is not very well.” 

“Ah! If he were,” she pathetically 
answered, “ what would he be doing at 
Oriol? But you do not seem to be very 
well yourself. Forgive me for asking, but 
do you, too, imagine things? The doc- 
tor says—” 

Whatever it may have been that the 
doctor said, I did not hear. I was lost 
in what I had heard. Another curtain 
had risen. I saw that in the course of 
this lady’s remarks I had been assisting 
at a second trial, at which Janet had 
again been acquitted. 

Then, as that curtain fell, at once an- 
other parted. The significance of Bun- 
dy’s irrational laughter, of his shouts, 
of his fantastic tale, was clear. With 
a smile at my own stupidity —a smile 
which his mother must have construed 
into a leer as lunatic as any that he could 
display—I decided that my nerves had 
got all they could out of Oriol. 

But food was before me, so also was 
wine. 

“ Sic transit gloria Bundy!” I mumbled 
as I drank it. 

Yet in that obituary of the living, 
while there was immense pity for him, 
there was relief, too, and as great, at 
Janet’s second acquittal. 

Presently, the meal finished, after bow- 
ing to the poor wretch’s mother, I left 
the room to pack my things, realizing that 
once more the chimera had escaped, and 
this time doubtless forever. 


. THE ERASURE 


Faster than Care can write 
Harsh lines upon my face 

Do your sweet lips invite 
Fair songs to take their place. 


His lines you still erase 
With kisses, till men see 
Such verse as lovers trace 
Where Care said prose should be! 


Richard Kirk 












































HIS story may be briefly told— 

may be, you understand, not neces- 

sarily will be, although I shall do 
my best. 

Leonard Welford had been arrested as 
a footpad, but he was innocent. No ef- 
fert for suspense, either sustained or un- 
sustained, you see. I blurt it right out 
—he was innocent. 

Walter Mann, the victim, said that 
Welford was guilty. Destroying another 
possible dramatic effect, let me here 
emphasize the fact that this was a mis- 
take and not a deliberate lie. Mann be- 
lieved what he said, and it was not un- 
natural that he should believe it. 

If you had been knocked down in a 
dark street on a dark night; if you had 
caught no more than a fleeting glimpse 
of your assailant as he leaned over you 
and neatly abstracted your wallet from 
an inside pocket; if a policeman, re- 
sponding to your cry, caught a man run- 
ning away; and if the man were pre- 
sented to you for identification with the 
explanation that he had been so caught 
—well, if all this happened, and he even 
remotely resembled the footpad, you 
would just naturally identify him as 
such. When the police stage an identifi- 
catioh the man to be identified has to 
differ from the man sought about as 
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much as an elephant differs from a 
squirrel if he is to escape. If he is white, 
male, and a biped, it is usually all up 
with him. 

In this case there were the further 
damning facts that Welford was “ up 
against it” financially, that he could not 
satisfactorily explain his presence in the 
neighborhood, and that the wallet, evi- 
dently thrown away when his flight was 
intercepted, was found in the street. 
From a police point of view, it was a 
clear case. 

Nevertheless, Welford was innocent, 
and I’ll tell you how I know. 

That day he had had a brief and un- 
pleasant interview with his landlady, 
who informed him that he could again 
occupy his room when he was prepared 
to pay what he already owed for it, she 
meanwhile. keeping his trunk. He as- 
sured her that he would have the money 
in a few days, to which she replied that 
that story was not as convincing now as 
it had been when she first heard it. 

Leonard then explained that he had 
at last humbled his pride and written to 
his father, from whom he would certainly 
have a check by the following day, or 
the day after. The landlady intimated 
that that was what is popularly known 
as “old stuff.” Nevertheless, on the 
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chance that there might be some truth 
in it, she expressed a willingness to re- 
ceive and deliver to him any mail that 
might come for him, if he had sufficient 
confidence in what he said to call for it. 

As the story of the expected check was 
actually true, the problem that con- 
fronted Welford was merely where and 
how to pass the one or two nights that 
would intervene before he could hope to 
get it. He had left home to earn his own 
living, and he had left with such con- 
fidence that it was very humiliating to 
have to apply for help; but there had 
been a full and harmonious understand- 
ing with his father before he started. 
So he knew the check would come; but 
the landlady did not, and that was what 
really counted just then. 

Heartily regretting his foolishness in 
waiting until he was facing starvation 
on a park bench before writing, Leonard 
had set out to find the bench, and had 
ended up in a hammock on the front 
porch of some person to him unknown. 
Not that there were no benches, but un- 
happily they were too closely under the 
observant eyes of the police. So long 
as he sat on a bench he was unmolested; 
but there was interference whenever he 
tried to make a couch of one. 

Then, when the night was well ad- 
vanced, his tired feet had somehow led 
him to this porch with the hammock on 
it, and he had taken possession. He was 
in this hammock, fairly well screened 
from the street, when Walter Mann was 
assaulted, so he could not possibly have 
been the assailant. But no one else knew 
that, of course. 

Awakened by the cry, he was dazedly 
wondering where he was, and what had 
happened, when he heard voices within 
the house. A moment later lights ap- 
peared and there was the rattle of a door- 
chain being released. That brought him 
to his senses instantly. Some one was 
coming out, probably to investigate the 
cry, and the hammock on another man’s 
porch was no place for a homeless wan- 
derer to be found. 
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He rolled out of the hammock, vaulted 
the porch railing, and sprinted right into 
the arms of a policeman. 

There you have Leonard Welford’s 
complete story, which may pass with the 
reader, but which was no story at all to 
tell a judge. Rawlins made that clear 
to him, Rawlins being the lawyer whom 
he engaged to look after his case. 

Rawlins, it may be admitted, was not 
deeply interested in the case. His client 
had no money, and the lawyer placed 
little more reliance in the story of the 
check than did the landlady. 

Still, let us give Rawlins his due. If 
he had seen any real chance for his client 
he would no doubt have made a fight; 
but he saw none. If there had been any 
real money in sight he probably would 
have made a fight anyhow; Welford was 
penniless. 

“Plead guilty,” advised Rawlins. 

“But I’m not guilty!” Welford not 
unnaturally objected. 

“On the evidence you are,” asserted 
Rawlins. “ Anyhow, you'll be found 
guilty, which amounts to the same thing. 
Plead guilty, and I'll make a play for a 
light sentence.” 

A little reflection convinced Welford 
that the lawyer’s advice was good. Most 
of his story, if told, would be considered 
corroborative of the charge against him, 
in that it supplied a strong motive, and 
the rest of it would not be believed. If 
he could get off with a fine, his father’s 
check would enable him to pay it, and 
they would be less likely to hear of this 
trouble at home. Besides, he had already 
given a fictitious name, which made ex- 
planation doubly difficult. 

“ Fight,” explained Rawlins, “ and 
they’ll sock it to you. Plead guilty and 
it all counts in your favor. First offense 
—out of work—pressed by hunger—flat 
broke—no place to sleep—all that sort 
of thing! An irresistible impulse, born 
of desperation! I'll make a strong ap- 
peal for mercy, which is about all that 
can possibly be done for you under the 
circumstances.” 
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And so it happened that, when his case 
was called, Welford, the innocent, plead- 
ed guilty. 

II 


Guy STANNARD, being guilty, got 
safely away. True, in the excitement 
of the moment, this being his first un- 
dertaking of the kind, he became rattled 
and dropped the wallet, but he himself 
got away. 

Now I don’t want you to think too 
ill of Stannard, so I shall take time to 
tell you something of the antecedent cir- 
cumstances. 

He had a younger brother who had 
been getting into bad company. Stan- 
nard himself was none too careful in the 
selection of his associates, but that did 
not make him any the less particular 
with regard to his brother. Some people 
are that way. The very fact that they 
have fallen from grace themselves, and 
know the penalty, makes them doubly 
anxious to protect those for whom they 
have affection or responsibility. 

Guy Stannard had so fallen, although 
not far, and he sought to protect his 
brother; but in this he was not successful. 
Result — the brother was led into a 
crooked poker-game and neatly and thor- 
oughly fleeced. 

Stannard, promptly informed of this, 
saw but one satisfactory course of ac- 
tion, which was to hold up the man who 
had won most of the money and take it 
away from him. This man was not 
known to him personally, but he was 
known by reputation, and that reputation 
was of a nature to make it clear that 
there was no other way of recovering the 
plunder. He was a past master of the 
art of manipulating cards, and he was 
too husky a fellow to be bluffed; so the 
only chance lay in approaching him 
stealthily, in the dark, with a club. 

Stannard’s motive, I contend, was 
laudable, but I am forced to admit that 
his choice of a method was open to crit- 
icism. The desire to restore to his 
brother the money that the boy had lost 
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—or so much of it as possible — was 
natural and praiseworthy, but to do it 
with a club was, to say the least, un- 
ethical. That, however, is the way in 
which it was attempted. 

As Guy Stannard was unknown to his 
victim, even if his brother was not, rec- 
egnition was impossible, and I have al- 
ready told you how the effort at identifi- 
cation resulted. So the avenger, after it 
was over, found himself clear of all en- 
tanglements, and had nothing to regret 
except that his nervousness had lost him 
the wallet. The job had been well 
planned and well executed, barring the 
somewhat annoying fact that he had 
dropped the spoils. 

Scanning the morning newspapers for 
any reference to the affair, he found one 
in the Star. From this he learned that 
Walter Mann, cautiously described as a 
“ sporting man,” had suffered physically 
but not financially in an encounter with 
a footpad. He was considerably bat- 
tered, although not seriously injured, but 
his wallet had been recovered. 

“Too bad I didn’t break his neck!” 
grumbled Stannard. “A grown man 
that ‘ll set out to skin a kid ought to 
have his top crushed!” 

Then he came to a detail that was lit- 
tle short of amazing, not to say absolute- 
ly incredible. 

“Mann’s assailant,” he read, “ was 
captured within a few feet of the scene of 
his crime, as he was attempting to make 
his getaway. Officer McMullin, respond- 
ing to the cry for help, intercepted and 
arrested him.” 

“ Arrested him!” repeated Stannard in 
bewilderment. “ Arrested the man that 
beat up Mann! Am I here, I wonder, 
or where am I ?” 

The wallet had been found where the 
footpad had thrown it when he found 
escape cut off, and the footpad himself 
had been positively identified by his 
victim. 

“ And here I am on the outside,” mur- 
mured Stannard, “ and there he is on the 
inside, and how about it?” 
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The case against the prisoner, it ap- 
peared, was the more convincing because 
he was out of work, out of money, and 
unable to advance any more satisfactory 
reason for his presence in that neighbor- 
hood than the fact that he had nowhere 
else to go. 

“ Poor devil!” mused Stannard. “ He’s 
in hard enough luck without standing 
for what somebody else did!” 

Now Stannard, although ready to re- 
dress a wrong with a club, and to reim- 
burse his brother without any of the 
ethical formalities of business procedure, 
had a good streak in him—several good 
streaks, in fact. One of these was a dis- 
inclination to shield himself at the ex- 
pense of a man who had never harmed 
him. He would have cheerfully sent 
Mann, or any one else whom he held 
in similar disesteem, to jail, or the gal- 
lows, or any other unpleasant place, if 
he could arrange it; but to let an inno- 
cent man in hard luck suffer for him was 
a different matter. 

“ They won’t soak anybody very hard 
for handing a wallop to a skin gambler,” 
he reasoned, “especially if they know 
what he did to Timmy.” 

I say he reasoned thus, but that is 
hardly correct. There was, perhaps, a 
subconscious weighing of the chances 
along this line, but he really acted upon 
impulse. It was an emotion, with no 
conscious principle back of it, that stirred 
him. Indeed, he was on his way to the 
police-court before he realized what he 
was doing. 


Ill 


A LITTLE group was facing the judge 
when he reached the court-room, and in 
that group he recognized Mann, so he 
knew that the case had been called. As 
a matter of fact, the plea of guilty had 
been made, and Rawlins was beginning 
his argument for clemency. 

“Wait a minute!” cried Stannard, 
pushing his way to the front. “ Wait a 
minute! I’m the guy that stuck up this 
dirty card-sharp!” 
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The magistrate was perplexed. Fol- 
lowing the interruption, he had asked 
Stannard if it was his purpose to confess 
a crime with which he was not charged, 
and had received an affirmative reply. 

“This is most extraordinary!” he re- 
marked. “ First we had one plea of 
guilty, and it was all quite clear; now 
we have two, and it is not clear at all. 
Are there any more?” 

No third confession was forthcoming. 

“Mr. Mann,” said the magistrate, 
“ were you held up by two men or one?” 

“One, your honor,” replied Mann. 

“Yet we have two claiming the dis- 
tinction,” pursued the magistrate, with 
a suggestion of sarcasm in his tone. 
“ Can you say positively which it was?” 

Mann was the troubled one now. It 
was easy enough to identify Welford 
when he was the only suspect, but now 
he could not help seeing in Stannard a 
much stronger resemblance to the man 
who had assaulted him, and he said so. 

“Yet you first identified the other,” 
commented the magistrate in disgust. 
“ Are you sure that you were held up at 
all?” 

“If I wasn’t,” grumbled Mann, 
“where did I get all these here bruises?” 

It is unpleasant to run upon per- 
plexities in a matter that has seemed so 
very simple, and the magistrate was 
rather a short-tempered man. 

“Tf you’re as uncertain about where 
you got them as you are about who gave 
them to you,” he retorted, “there isn’t 
much upon which to base a case!” 

Rawlins here interrupted. He had 
tried to get the magistrate’s attention 
before, but had desisted when he saw 
how matters were going. Now, however, 
he deemed it time to act in his client’s 
interest. 

“ Tf your honor please,” he said, catch- 
ing the judge’s eye with a gesture, “ my 
client desires to withdraw his plea of 
guilty.” 

“Same here!” cried Stannard, getting 
the drift of the proceedings for the first 
time, and promptly deciding that there 
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was no use in sacrificing himself for a 
fool. 

“ Your honor will note,” pursued Raw- 
lins, ignoring the interruption, “ that 
this alleged hold-up was perpetrated by 
one man, and as that man has confessed, 
it is manifestly impossible that my client 
can be guilty.” 

“Same here!” cried Stannard again. 
“Tf he did it, I didn’t, and he said he 
did—said it first, too!” 

“This is amazing!” exclaimed the 
judge. “ Absolutely amazing! Two pleas 
of guilty, and both withdrawn! First 
we have one, then we have two, and now 
we have none.” 

“Tf your honor please,” put in the 
prosecuting attorney, “ this double iden- 
tification by the prosecuting witness so 
befogs and weakens the State’s case that 
I have no desire to go on with it. Add 
to that the double confession and the 
double repudiation—” 

“ Oh, drop it!” urged Mann, who was 
now mainly interested in escaping any 
further remarks by the judge. “ Drop 
it! I’m satisfied. Let me have my 
money and papers—” 
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“ But I’m not!” interrupted the magis- 
trate, frowning. “The time of this 
court is valuable, and the court resents 
trifling. It wants results. It is possible, 
as the prosecuting attorney says, that 
this matter is so befogged that nothing 
can come of it, but let us see. Clerk, 
please pass the papers up to me!” 

The clerk handed him the papers in 
the case, including the wallet. 

“There is such an unusual amount 
of smoke,” the magistrate went on, “ that 
it is difficult to locate the fire, but there 
must be a blaze of some sort somewhere.” 

He carefully went over the papers, in- 
cluding the contents of the wallet, and 
then returned to the wallet the money 
and documents taken from it. 

“As the matter now stands,” he re- 
sumed, toying abstractedly with the 
wallet, “ there is nothing upon which to 
hold the conflicting confessors. They 
seem to offset each other; but if the 
prosecuting attorney will prefer a charge 
of operating a hand-book against Walter 
Mann ”—here he passed the wallet to 
the official—‘ he will find in that all the 
evidence needed to convict!” 


THE ROAD’S LAMENT 


Up spake the road, with grit in its teeth 
And a whirl of dust on its spine: 

“T long for the feet of the vanished horse 
That sped on this breast of mine; 

The laugh of the belle with the red parasol, 
The youth with the bold black eye. 

Lo, customs must stale and habits must change, 
And the belles and the beaux must die; 

The prancing feet of the high-bred mare, 
The stride of her haughty sire, 

Have yielded them in this insolent day 
To the rush of the ruthless tire. 

Alas for the roll of the carriage-wheel! 
Alas for the friendly neigh! 

The automobile has honked an end 
To the vogue of the carriage day!” 

‘ Thus spake the road, with mud in its teeth 

And the rain of tears on its spine: 

“T long for the feet of the vanished horse 
That sped on this breast of mine!” 





H. Stanley Haskins 

















THE WILES OF THE 


CONFIDENCE MAN 


As Described to a Representative of Munsey’s Magazine 
) by 
Edward Swann. 
District Attorney of New York County 


ET us suppose that you are 
a hard - headed business 
man in some American 
city of the second or third class, 
anywhere from forty-five to 
sixty years of age, and that by 
unceasing toil, enterprise, and 
careful saving of money ever 
since you commenced work as a lad, 
you have piled up a comfortable for- 
tune. I do not mean a mere nest-egg 
of ten or fifteen thousand dollars put 
away for a rainy day, but invested 
property really worth one or two hun- 
dred thousand dollars or even more 
than that. 

In order to accumulate such a substan- 
tial sum you must have been an alert, 
keen, able man, constantly on your guard 
against the innumerable schemers who 
make it their life-work to inveigle the un- 
suspecting, and to separate them from 
their money. Very possibly your wife has 
been your counselor step by step in your 
early years, while you were laying the 
foundations of your fortune. Now, at 
middle age, you are respected in your 
home town, known in surrounding com- 
munities, and recognized as a substantial 
citizen. You are able to draw your check 
for several thousand dollars, and have it 
cashed at your bank without difficulty. 
You could raise thirty, forty, fifty thou- 
sand dollars at a day’s notice. 

Having arrived at this comfortable po- 
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sition in life, having for years 
enjoyed the respect of your 
neighbors and the business 
world generally, having enabled 
yourself to retire from active 
work and spend the rest of your 
days in leisure, if you choose, 
do you think that you could be 
induced to take large sums in cash, 
travel to a distant city, and there bet 
your hard-earned ‘money on the advice 
of a man whom you scarcely know, 
simply because this stranger assures 
you that he will manipulate the cards 
in a gambling-game in such a way that 
you will be certain to win? 

Let us take another step, no matter 
how preposterous it may seem. Haying 
met the stranger accidentally, without be- 
ing introduced or having him vouched for 
in any way, would you believe him when 
he tells you that he could guarantee a 
welcome for you in a private club in New 
York, where gambling-games—so he as- 
serts—are played by Mr. Frick, Mr. 
Schwab, Mr. Vanderbilt, and other prom- 
inent millionaires? Would you credit his 
assurance that you could win large sums 
from rich and astute financiers by follow- 
ing the tips that the stranger would give 
you as the gambling proceeded? 


AN ANCIENT AND DISHONORABLE GAME 


Of course you wouldn’t believe any 
such stuff and nonsense, not for a moment. 




















You are much too capable a business man 
to allow yourself to be influenced by 
trickery so self-evident. Besides, ever 
since you were a boy you have been read- 
ing, from time to time, newspaper ac- 
counts of bunco-steerers in New York, 
from the halcyon days when “ Grand 
Central Pete” did a thriving business in 
Forty-Second Street with gullible “ come- 
ons” from the rural districts, down to 
more recent times when Canfield and his 
imitators conducted their more refined 
operations in gambling -clubs furnished 
and fitted up regardiess of expense. 

This would be your first thought. 
Secondly, it would surely occur to you 
that if your new acquaintance had dis- 
covered some secret way of winning 
money in large sums, why should he let 
you, almost a total stranger, share his 
profits, when by a little planning he could 
get them all for himself? If he really has 
advance information on the results of 
races, or if he knows a man who is willing 
to sell stock in a valuable mine for almost 
nothing, do you think for a minute that 
he would permit any one but himself to 
benefit? 

The proposition is so utterly absurd, so 
fraudulent on the face of it, that no 
rational man should give it a moment’s 
serious consideration. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, this is the basis of the fake faro- 
game, the wireless wire-tapping, the “ sick 
engineer ” game, and other swindles prof- 
itably worked by confidence men. 

A considerable number of these gentry 
are now behind the bars. Many others— 
possibly several hundreds—have recently 
scattered from New York to other cities 
and towns throughout the country. Un- 
doubtedly they will carry on their fleecing 
operations whenever and wherever they 
can find an opportunity to scrape ac- 
quaintance with men who can raise con- 
siderable sums of ready money. I hope 
that what I say will put on their guard 
some who otherwise would foolishly per- 
mit themselves to be dazzled by visions 
of large wealth, only to find themselves 
suffering heavy losses. 


THE WILES OF THE CONFIDENCE MAN 
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The instances that I shall mention are 
from the official records of the district 
attorney’s office of New York County. 
Much that is inaccurate has been written 
about swindlers and confidence men, and 
I wish to give only incontestable facts. 


THE DAZZLING VISION OF WEALTH 


In order to understand something of the 
tense atmosphere into which the victim is 
drawn, and which so exhilarates him that 
he loses all sense of judgment and throws 
caution and common sense to the winds, 
it must be kept in mind that he is not 
invited to bet two or three hundred dol- 
lars with the idea of winning a thousand. 
He is induced to draw from his bank any- 
where from ten to fifty thousand dollars, 
or even more, and is persuaded that he 
cannot fail to win at least two hundred 
thousand, or possibly half a million. 

In an incredibly short time he is ob- 
sessed with this golden vision. He accepts 
absolutely what is told him. He draws 
the money, and—with only the shallowest 
excuse, which should not deceive the aver- 
age school child—sees it vanish into thin 
air. If this bankrupts him, he is through, 
of course, for the time being, although he 
may try to get the loss back again later, 
if he is able to accumulate a fresh stake. 
But a man who can draw ten thousand 
dollars, or more, is usually able to raise 
additional sums; and frequently he goes 
back into the snare for a second expe- 
rience, which invariably ends as did the 
first. 

Nobody knows how much money has 
been secured by crooks in New York 
through confidence games, and any esti- 
mate must be a mere guess. But it is 
probably safe to say that during the past 
ten years, in this one city, the amounts 
fleeced from victims could be set down in 
millions. 

Where a single instance of this kind is 
brought to the notice of the authorities, 
there are many that are never reported. 
A man hesitates to show himself before 
the world as the gullible victim of a con- 
fidence game, and the swindlers count on 
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this phase of human nature as one of the 
elements of safety in prosecuting their 
calling. The fact that one man stole 
more than six hundred thousand dollars 
from a bank, and distributed practically 
all of it among fake wire-tappers and fake 
stock-brokers in New York, is an instance 
showing how large some of the losses 
really are. 


’ 


HOw A “ KILLING ”’ IS STAGED 


The care and skill with which plans are 
laid to swindle a promising victim are 
little less than astonishing. A fine resi- 
dence is selected in a fashionable section 
of the city, and is rented at a high figure. 
Furniture, hangings, rugs, paintings are 
installed which are worth many thousands 
of dollars. Costly cigars and still more 
costly wines are laid in stock. Trained 
servants are installed. 

Next, certain members of the gambling 
ring are selected to impersonate well- 
known millionaires. Photographs of these 
prominent men are studied; whenever 
possible, they themselves are studied in 
every detail of feature, height, breadth, 
build, carriage, dress. The way they 
brush their hair, the kind of glasses they 
wear—not a detail is too insignificant to 
escape attention. All this must be staged 
before the intended dupe is introduced to 
the “ club.” 

Great care is exercised in selecting and 
hiring the entire personnel which is to 
take part in the “ killing,” when the vic- 
tim arrives with his money. Every one 
who participates in the swindle must be 
paid for his services. For example, in a 
recent case, a man who represented An- 
drew Carnegie received twenty-five dollars 
a night. 

Now, the very idea that a man of Mr. 
Carnegie’s character and experience would 
frequent a gambling-club is absurd on the 
face of it; yet it did not seem so to a 
visitor from the middle West who had 
hurried to New York to win a fortune 
from Mr. Carnegie and his millionaire 
friends. There is a semihumorous side to 


the question how many carefully selected 
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gamblers there may be on any single 
night, each impersonating Mr. Carnegie, 
Mr. Vanderbilt, or Mr. Schwab in as 
many different gambling establishments, 
and raking in money by wholesale from as 
many different victims. 

Of course, the greedy desire to make 
large sums of money in a short time—in a 
few hours, even a few minutes—is at the 
bottom of the whole matter, so far as the 
victim is concerned. But I have an idea 
that in addition to this desire, which 
quickly becomes a raging fire of cupidity, 
is the self-complacency with which many 
a successful business man regards the 
prospéct of outwitting some of the fore- 
most financiers. Many men who have 
won good-sized fortunes in minor cities 
are persuaded in their own minds that if 
they had had the same chances as Mr. 
Carnegie, Mr. Schwab, or the late Mr. 
Gates, they, too, would have won places 
among the multimillionaires. Thus, be- 
sides winning a large sum of money, they 
seek the added satisfaction of showing cer- 
tain famous people that there are others 
as smart as themselves. 


CHERRY, THE “ HEAD DEALER ” 


Quite recently the district attorney’s 
office secured the arrest and conviction of 
several men, leaders of a ring of swindlers, 
among the more prominent being Fred 
and Charles Gondorf and Frank M. 
Thompson, alias William I. Cherry. In 
telling how they and other confidence men 
work, I will substitute other names for the 
real names of their victims, who have 
suffered sufficiently through the loss of 
their property, and need not be held up to 
public ridicule in a magazine that goes all 
over the world. 

Cherry and his accomplices are in 
prison largely because a pawnbroker of a 
large Western city, whom we will call 
Smith, decided to lay the whole case be- 
fore the proper authorities in New York, 
instead of hiding his losses, which amount- 
ed to sixty thousand dollars. Smith had 
fought his way up from poverty to sub- 
stantial wealth through a lifetime of work 

















in his shop; and if any occupation puts a 
man constantly on guard, it must surely 
be that of a pawnbroker. 

One day a casual acquaintance dropped 
into Smith’s pawn-shop and, after some 
trivial talk, made an important revela- 
tion. He had a friend in New York, he 
said—a rich friend, who was in with the 
head dealer of Canfield’s gambling-place. 
This dealer had a grudge against his em- 
ployers, and was looking for a chance to 
trim them. His plan was to get a few 
friends of his into a game with big stakes, 
and then throw the game to them through 
signals arranged in advance. 

Perfectly simple, wasn’t it? Several 
times the plan was discussed, and some 
days later there arrived in the Western 
city a stranger who was introduced to 
Smith as Mr. Cherry, the head dealer at 
Canfield’s. There were further talks with 
Cherry, who insisted on maturing the 
scheme perfectly. It appeared that he 
was taking a vacation. 

~One day the dealer dropped his spec- 
tacle-case, which Smith picked up. _ It 
was a striking object—especially to the 
keen eye of an experienced pawnbroker. 
In a glance Smith saw that it was made of 
heavy gold, incrusted with diamonds. On 
one side was engraved in neat, unobtrusive 
letters: 


FROM JOHN JACOB ASTOR 
TO HIS FRIEND WILLIAM I. CHERRY 


At another time Mr. Cherry took from 
his pocket a cigarette-case, opened it, and 
offered it to Smith. This was ornamented 
with emeralds as well as with diamonds, 
and bore an inscription saying that it was 
a gift from John W. Gates to his friend 
Cherry. These men, Cherry said, were 
very fond of him, and he often met them 
at their gambling club. Frequently he 
gave them tips, and just as frequently 
they won forty or fifty thousand dollars, 
or even more. 

It was so easy! If Smith, for example, 
wanted to make a moderate investment, 
say of fifteen or twenty thousand dollars, 
Cherry could arrange a “ fixed” faro- 
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game so that Smith could safely and sure- 
ly pick up a hundred thousand. 

The more Smith thought of it, the bet- 
ter it looked to him, and one day, shortly 
after the conclusion of the dealer’s vaca- 
tion, he packed his grip and started for 
the metropolis, accompanied by the man 


who had introduced him to Cherry. In 
New York, Cherry met him at a hotel and 
carefully instructed him in the signals by 
which the faro-game was to be thrown in 
order that the dealer could get even with 
his employers and that Smith could rake 
in a hundred thousand dollars, a small 
part of which he was to turn over as 
Cherry’s share in the proceeds. 


AT THE “ MILLIONAIRES’ CLUB ” 


From this point I will quote from the 
statement subsequently made by the vic- 
tim in the district attorney’s office. 


After explaining the game to us, he told us 
he would meet us that night at half past seven 
o'clock. He told us to come in full dress. He 
said the place was patronized by millionaires, 
by very fine, aristocratic people, such as Mr. 
Astor, Charles Schwab, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Frank Gould, and a lot of railroad magnates; 
and that it would be out of place for us to come 
in without full dress, as we must be represented 
to be rich men. 

We met in the pool-room of a hotel. We 
went out to the street and walked three or four 
blocks—just what street I couldn’t tell. He told 
us to wait about ten minutes after he went into 
the house, and then to follow him. He gave us 
a card on which was the name of a club, and 
told us to present that. 

He went into the premises, and we went in 
about ten minutes later. A gentleman in full 
dress opened the door, and we handed him the 
card. He took-it in to somebody else in the room 
where they were playing. A man in full dress 
came out—a stout man, broad-shouldered; he 
had a light-complexioned face and a rough 
voice. He said to us: 

“Good evening, gentlemen; 
Washington ?” 

“Ves,” we replied. 

“ All right,” he said. 

He invited us into the other room. The two 
rooms were elaborately furnished, with fine 
paintings on the walls. The gentleman who 
brought us in said: 

“You can enjoy yourselves a little, and then 
play, if you want to.” 

Cherry then was dealing behind the table. 
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There were at least five or six people at the 
table, and others standing around. I gave 
Cherry five thousand dollars, and my companion 
gave him five thousand dollars. He gave us 
each twenty chips. We started to play, and 
followed the instructions which Cherry had 
given us before we went there. We both began 
to lose money right away, and, as IJ recall it, 
we were cleaned out of all our chips at the end 
of the first call. On the turn of the card, we 
both called the card. Neither of us won, as we 
had miscalled the card. 

We then left and went back to the hotel. In- 
side of an hour Cherry came, and he said: 

“What is the matter with you people? Why 
did you go to work and call it wrong?” 

“T don’t know,” my companion said. “I got 
nervous, and I didn’t know. I thought I was 
calling it right.” 

“Tt is very easy if you follow my instruc- 
tions,” Cherry said. 

Cherry made believe that he felt awful about 
it, and pretended to be very nervous and ex- 
cited, saying that he had a lot of trouble and 
sickness in his family, and this was going to 
begin his downfall; that he had taken money 
from the bookkeeper of the concern, who is a 
young lady, and that he thought very likely, if 
he didn’t get the money, he would lose his posi- 
tion. He told us to go back home, and he 
would find out what could be done, and see if 
he could arrange for another play. 


One would think that after such an ex- 
perience almost any man of ordinary sense 
would have had enough; but such was not 
the case. Lured on by assurances that he 
would certainly win next time, and becom- 
ing more and more worried as his losses 
piled up, Smith returned several times to 
New York, until, as I have said, he had 
lost no less than sixty thousand dollars. 


OTHER CONFIDENCE SCHEMES 


Cherry inveigled another victim into 
parting with his money by posing as man- 
ager of the Millionaires’ Club, which, the 
confidence man represented, had club- 
houses all over the country, and a capital 
of thirty million dollars. Cherry’s story 
was that he had organized and developed 
the club, the principal owner being another 
man, who had become rich through 
Cherry’s efforts; but when Cherry asked 
for a partnership interest in the busi- 
ness, he had been turned down. He was 
so angry at this unfair treatment that he 
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was going to get even as soon as he could 
find some one able to invest a few thou- 
sand dollars with the absolute certainty 
of winning heavily, because Cherry would 
throw the game to him. 

It must not be supposed that all the 
swindlers’ victims come from Western or 
Southern States. In fact, one of the most 
striking cases with which the district at- 
torney’s office has recently dealt concerns 
a man of mature years, a musician prom- 
inent in New York. We will call him 
Mr. Jones. 

When calling at his broker’s office to 
place an order for stocks, Jones happened 
to meet a very agreeable young man 
who gave his name as Clifton. Clifton 
talked constantly about -literary affairs, 
and did not seem to be much interested in 
such sordid matters as money-making. 
Through him, however, Jones met two or 
three other agreeable strangers, who 
quickly let him in on a mining scheme 
with sure profits of enormous size—ac- 
cording to their enthusiastic statements. 

So easily did the confidence men work 
this unsuspecting New Yorker that he 
drew fifty thousand dollars in cash from 
a trust company, and exchanged it for 
“stock certificates” which of course 
proved worthless. When he demanded an 
explanation, the whole gang disappeared. 
Clifton wired from Omaha that he was 
very ill with pneumonia, and a little later 
Jones received a telegram informing him 
that Clifton was dead, and that his body 
had been shipped to Australia. Jones 
traveled across the continent seeking the 
responsible heads of the mining company, 
but never succeeded in finding them or in 
recovering his fifty thousand dollars. He 
did find, on searching the records in 
Omaha, that no one named Clifton had 
recently died there. 

It is not possible, within the limits of 
this statement, to describe even briefly 
one-half the ingenious schemes worked 
successfully by confidence men in this en- 
lightened twentieth century. One plan is 
to bring the wealthy victim to New York 
upon the representation that a man con- 














nected with a telegraph company is able 
to furnish the results of horse-races before 
the information reaches the pool-rooms, 
thus permitting the favored come-on to 
bet his money on a sure thing. 


A “SURE THING ” ON THE RACES 


The trustful victim is taken to some 
down-town telegraph-office in New York, 
in a busy section of the city. When en- 
tering the office, and within hearing of the 
click of telegraph-instruments, he meets 
and is introduced to the supposed repre- 
sentative of the company, who states that 
he is just about to attend a meeting of the 
board of directors of the company, and 
that it will be necessary to make a later 
appointment. Of course, this fake repre- 
sentative has merely been “ planted ” in 
the office at the time when the victim is 
taken there by a confederate; and of 
course he never had the remotest idea of 
attending a board-meeting. 

The next scene of the comedy is staged 
in an up-town hotel, where the victim is 
assured that the information necessary to 
enable him to win will be telephoned to 
him from five to eight minutes in advance 
of its receipt by the pool-rooms. This will 
give him sufficient time to hurry to the 
nearest pool-room and place his bets with 
the certainty of winning heavily. 

When the races are being run on some 
distant track,: the victim receives the 
promised telephone-messages, and is taken 
at once to a supposed pool-room close by. 
The place is equipped with telephones 
and telegraph-instruments connected with 
wires which, however, run no further than 
the wall. Of course he loses his money. 
To prevent a row, he is told that a2 mis- 
take was made in the transmission of his 
advance information over the telephone, 
and that instead of betting his money on 
the horse to win, he should have bet his 
money for the “ place.” 

Crude? Of course it is. It has been 
exposed a hundred times in newspapers all 
over the land. Yet it may be expected to 
land “ suckers ” here and there, whenever 
police vigilance is relaxed. 


THE WILES OF THE CONFIDENCE MAN 





One victim, in a recent case, made three 
bets—the first of five thousand dollars, 
and two additional wagers of twenty-five 
thousand apiece, all of which he lost. Still 
fiercely determined to recover his losses, 
and to achieve a big coup in addition, he 
went home and secured seventy thousand 
more, all in cash, with which he came 
back to New York, intending to put it up 
the same way; but he found the supposed 
pool-room had been closed by the police. 


A STRANGE CASE OF CREDULITY 


This fake racing information actually 
mulcted a victim who had served in one 
of the most famous police organizations of 
the world, who was in the government 
service for eight years and comptroller of 
a large city for more than twenty years. 
This man, whom we will call Robinson, 
had become rich through real-estate in- 
vestments in a growing section of the 
country, and had decided to cease active 
work and enjoy leisure and travel. 

Some little time ago, at his physician’s 
advice, he sojourned at a famous spa in 
the middle West. There, through casual 
acquaintance, he met a stranger who said 
that he was a betting commissioner con- 
nected with the Horse-Owners’ Racing 
Association. As time passed, the stranger 
became confidential. He confessed that it 
was arranged, in big meets, that certain 
horses should win certain races, and that 
the names of these sure winners were 
given in advance to him and the other 
commissioners just before the races were 
run. Such, he explained, was the system 
the owners had for defraying part of the 
heavy expenses of their racing-stables. 

This opened dazzling possibilities even 
to a retired capitalist like Robinson, who 
already had more money than he needed. 
The more he thought about it, the more he 
heard about it, the better and more cer- 
tain did it seem; and within three days 
after meeting the racing commissioner, 
Mr. Robinson was on his way to New 
York to invest in a “ sure thing.” 

He, too, was taken to a fake pool-room, 
with racing-charts, tables, a desk, and 
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what was apparently a legitimate tele- 
phone. He saw one of the men there 
draw a check for twenty thousand dollars 
and hand it to the man sitting at the desk, 
as naturally as if it were an every-day 
occurrence. 

Finally Robinson went down-town with 
his letter of credit, drew fourteen thou- 
sand dollars in cash, and lost it, because, 
as the confidence man told him later, he 
did not know the distinction between bet- 
ting to win and betting for place. This 
was twenty-four hours after Robinson 
landed in New York. 

The next day Robinson hustled off to 
his home city, hundreds of miles distant, 
bought a draft on New York for fifty 
thousand dollars, and returned to the at- 
tack. The supposed commissioner met 
him in the railway-station when he ar- 
rived. They went to a bank, where 
Robinson cashed the draft, taking his 
money in four ten-thousand-dollar bills 
and ten of one thousand apiece. The 
commissioner waited outside the bank 
while Robinson went in to cash the draft. 

Then they hurried up to the pool-room 
again, and Robinson handed over his 
money, which was very carefully counted; 
but before he could quite understand what 
was happening he learned that he had lost 
the fifty thousand dollars through another 
unaccountable mistake. 

It is said that certain Oriental peoples 
will bet on anything—whether it will rain 
in forty-seven hours, or which of two in- 
sects climbing a blade of grass will get to 
the top first. But it seems to me, after 
sitting as a judge of General Sessions— 
the highest criminal court of New York— 
for eight years, and later serving as dis- 
trict attorney, that Americans of a certain 
type are not far behind their Oriental 
brethren in becoming victims of the 
gambling mania. 


A SIMPLE TRICK WITH CARDS 


For instance, a recent investigation dis- 
closed the original methods by which one 
clever individual was getting money in no 
small amounts. He would make the ac- 
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quaintance of a stranger who possessed 
ready cash, and would induce the victim 
to bet a considerable sum against his as- 
surance that he—the swindler—could 
transmit the denomination of a playing- 
card to another person, a long distance 
away, merely by using mental telepathy. 

The victim is likely to reply that he 
doesn’t believe in any such nonsense, and 
will cheerfully wager money against his 
new acquaintance’s ability to send brain- 
sparks five or six miles across a crowded 
city. All right! The money is put up, 
and a new deck of cards is laid out on 
a table. 

The victim—call him Clark—selects 
one of the cards, looks at it carefully for 
identification, seals it in an envelope, and 
places the envelope in his pocket. Then 
the operator goes into a pretended trance 
for a few minutes. Coming out of the 
trance, he tells Clark to step across the 
room and call up a certain telephone-num- 
ber, asking for a man whose name is 
Johnson. The following conversation en- 
sues over the wire: 

“Is this Morningside 0108? I want to 
speak to Mr. Johnson.” 

““T am Mr. Johnson,” says the voice at 
the other end of the wire. 

“ Well, Mr. Johnson, what card have I 
selected?” 

Instantly the answer comes back—an 
the correct answer at that: 

“ The ten of spades.” 

However mysterious this seems to the 
victim, who loses the money he has 
wagered, the explanation is quite simple. 
To every card in the pack there has been 
given the name of a different man, and 
the bunco-steerer and his confederate 
have carefully memorized each name. 
The ace of hearts, for example, may be 
“ Mr. Bull,” the three of djamonds “ Mr. 
Jeffreys,” and so on. 

As a rule, despite the large sums secured 
from their victims, confidence men do not 
reap any large reward as individuals. The 
various games are expensive to stage, and 
victims willing to put up large sums are 
not found every day. And when a killing 














has been made, the swindler seldom keeps 
his ill-gotten gains very long. 

It is one of the provinces of the criminal 
law to protect people, not only against 
outside influences, but against themselves. 
The men of this country, young and 
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mature alike, should be told the truth re- 
garding the wide extent of the field 
occupied by confidence sharks. The 
warning against having anything whatever 
to do with these dangerous people cannot 
be made too emphatic. 
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EING good is the best graft in the 
B world for a bad guy. Get me? 

Of course, virtue is its own reward 
to habitually nice persons, who’d rather 
have water than something else, even 
when they’re far, far from the old home 
town and nobody’s looking. Far be it 
from me to maintain that virtue’s re- 
ward to the chronically virtuous is not 
worth copping. It is! But there’s no 
graft in it. It’s like a steady salary at 
a job where there’s no chance for sprout- 
ing a few seeds on the side. 

But when a bad guy turns good! Oh, 
boy! He’s got a better graft than a 
crooked cop in a closed town. If he’s 
single, the finest woman in the world will 
love him because he had the courage to 
forsake the old life, and marry him to 
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keep him from going back to it. If he’s 
broke and doesn’t want to work he can 
corral the kale on a lecture-platform tell- 
ing them how bad he used to be. 

Most of the people that never hit the 
high spots envy him because they figure 
he had all he could hold of a brand of 
candy that they would have liked to sam- 
ple themselves, if they hadn’t been 
afraid it would make them sick. Most 
of those who are still playing ’em high, 
wide, an’ lively envy him because he had 
the sand to pass up a dish that they 
know full well never did have anything 
good to eat in it, and never will have. 
His old friends line up in the gin-mill 
and say: 

“Well, you got to hand it to him; 
he made it stick!” 
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His new friends line up in church and 
give him the glad hand from the side- 
walk to the front pew; while the guy 
that hasn’t missed a Sunday morning 
service in twenty-seven years attracts no 
more attention on his way in than the 
minister’s sermon. 

Wrong? Sure! It’s as wrong as pol- 
itics, and as hard to change! 

I’ve never been intimately acquainted 
with but one real good guy. When I 
say “real good guy,” I mean a bird that 
never lapped up any of the hard stuff; 
that never sat in where he had to decide 
whether to draw three to his pair or split 
’em an’ pray for another club; who never 
said anything to a girl that he was glad 
afterward to have said and not written, 
and never wrote anything that he wished 
he’d said instead; who got up to see 
the sun rise oftener than he waited up 
to see it; who could say “ Confound it!” 
when he barked his bare shin on a chair 
in a dark room, and not think something 
else—and still be a lifelong friend of a 
guy like me. 

My one and only good guy’s name is 
Henry Meggs, and he’s the squarest pal 
that ever knew a friend from the roots 
up and liked him anyhow. He and I 
roomed together in the college out in the 
middle West that he adorned and I in- 
fested. He was the best fellow in the 
world then, and he has steadily improved 
with age. 

But even back in our days at college, 
he wasn’t getting any worth-while graft 
out of his goodness. Of course, virtue 
paid him its steady salary of a clear 
head, a conscience that he could lie right 
down alongside of and go to sleep, and 
a tongue that tasted more like a tongue 
than a piece of moldy boot-leather, even 
previous to eight o’clock in the morning. 

Henry Meggs had all those things, but 
he didn’t seem to have much else. He 
wasn’t particularly popular. He wasn’t 
husky enough to make any of the teams, 
nor windy enough to debate successfully; 
he was too sincere to flirt well, and too 
straightforward to play class politics. 
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When I look back on it now, it seems to 
me that he spent most of his time in 
college trying to get an education; so, ° 
of course, he really didn’t have time to 
paddle with the rest of us in the social 
swim. 

Anyhow, about all he did at college 
was to pay his tuition, study, pass his 
exams, and use what surplus energy re- 
mained in trying to keep me from get- 
ting canned. I guess the last-named job 
was the hardest of the lot. Anyhow, it 
was the only one that Henry Meggs didn’t 
succeed at. 

It was really my Latin professor’s 
fault. Along in February of my junior 
year the old word-hound met me in the 
street and smiled at me. I’ve figured 
it out since that he must have taken me 
for somebody else; but at the time I 
thought he meant to be friendly, and it 
affected me deeply. I slid down-town 
and had a few to celebrate the beginning 
of my friendship with the old pest. The 
more I drank, the less I hated him. 
Along about three o’clock the next morn- 
ing, it came over me that I couldn’t en- 
dure to be parted from him a moment 
longer. 

I was driving a hack when that oc- 
curred to me. I don’t know where the 
regular driver was, but I know I hadn’t 
killed him, because his bill of damages 
was one of the bits of evidence that my 
father used in his conduct of the case 
of “he versus I,” which was tried when 
I got home. 

Anyhow, I drove this hack up on the 
old professor’s lawn and begged him to 
come out and share it with me. When 
he put his head out of the window to 
see who it was, I got him by the arm 
and pulled him through. He didn’t seem 
to care much about going riding with 
me; and, as I look back on it, I don’t 
blame him. It was somewhere in the 


neighborhood of zero, and all he had on 
was a nightgown. 

To make matters worse, I tried to 
drive the horse, instead of just letting 
him run away; so we hadn’t gone more 














than a couple of blocks before the hack 
upset and scattered the professor and 
‘me around in the snow. 

Of course, you can see that it was just 
a mischievous boyish prank. There was 
no more real harm in me those days than 
there is in a ton of dynamite. But you 
know how these college authorities are. 
They make no allowance for the natural 
exuberance of youth. If a student com- 
mits murder or arson, or some trifle like 
that, even though it be done purely in 
a playful spirit, they become obsessed 
with the idea that he ought to be pun- 
ished for it. 

Why I’ve known professors who ac- 
tually believed that a student should be 
amenable to the identical laws that gov- 
ern a drug-clerk, a farm-hand, or a truck- 
_ driver. Can you beat it? Rank rad- 
icalism! 

After the episode of the hack and the 
Latin professor, the powers that were 
figured it out that my class could grad- 
uate successfully without me; so I went 
home. Going home was a waste of good 
time and car-fare. The college authori- 
ties had deliberately poisoned my poor 
father’s mind against me by an overdose 
of undiluted facts, and I couldn’t find 
any antidote that would restore the old 
gentleman to his normal condition of pa- 
ternal tolerance. 

I tried all the prescriptions that I’d 
ever heard were good for what ailed him. 
I fed him plain lies, fancy fiction, and 
prodigal-scn soothing-sirup. No effect! 
I even painted him a vivid word-picture 
of the inferno of degradation that his 
harshness was driving me into. Bum 
stuff! 

“Young man,” the old gentleman 
said to me, “ you’ve-worked the devil for 
a one-way pass to perdition on the Folly 
Express. I’ve flagged the train several 
times to give you a chance to alight, but 
you wouldn’t get off. You’re on your 
way, and I can’t stop you. But, by 
jingoes, from now on you can ride in 
the day-coach or earn your own Pullman 
fare; because I’ve quit being responsible 
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for any of the incidental expenses of 
your excursion!” 


II 


Tuat let me out at home, so I blew 
back to Phelpstown, where the alma 
mater of which I had not succeeded in 
becoming a full-fledged son was located. 
I figured on hanging round with the old 
gang for a while, and having a good 
time, unhindered by any of the custom- 
ary chores of the scholastic family of 
which I had hitherto been at least a 
nominal member. I had just about 
enough money to get back to Phelps- 
town, and no more coming in; but I 
wasn’t worried. My old gang had 
plenty. Good old gang! 

Yes, fine old gang! My father’s re- 
ception of me was a loving kiss com- 
pared to the welcome they gave me, 
when they found out that my supply- 
ship had gone down in the same gale 
that blew me loose from my scholastic 
moorings. That bunch taught me the 
first valuable lesson that I had been able 
to learn from anybody connected with 
the university. They taught me that 
the most teetotally dead thing outside 
of an Aztec graveyard is a sport without 
a bank-roll. 

Little Henry Meggs was the only per- 
son who seemed to be able to detect any 
signs of life in my remains. He staked 
me to a one-half interest in his bed, and 
took to Fletcherizing in order to leave 
enough unpunched numbers on his week- 
ly meal-ticket to keep me away from the 
undertaker. 

Poor little Henry! He didn’t have 
more than enough to get by on himself; 
and when he split that little in half to 
keep me in fodder—well, I’ve forgotten 
just what is the irreducible minimum of 
sustenance necessary to maintain life. I 
knew once, right down to the last atomic 
fraction of a baked bean. It is just ex- 
actly what Henry and I had to live on 
during the three weeks I sponged on him. 

I got away finally and went from 
hither to yon. I went into the ring under 
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an assumed name, and fought a few 
“pork and” fights. I might have ham- 
mered out a nice little bank-roll with 
my mitts if I hadn’t been so sympathetic; 
but you know how it is with me. I 
could stay in training just about so 
long and then I’d get to thinking of the 
poor, dear distillery-owners, down to 
their last ten million or so, and worried 
about prohibition and all, and me not 
doing my bit to help pay their way. 

So I broke into the newspaper game 
out in Denver, and went from sheet to 
sheet, and from bad to worse, until I 
got to be a sporting editor here in Chi- 
cago. And all the time I kept up a cor- 
respondence with Henry Meggs; or 
rather he kept it up, in spite of the fact 
that I didn’t. 

Henry went into the wholesale hay 
and grain business out in Kansas City 
and became a member of the chamber 
of commerce, a deacon in the church, a 
loving husband, and the father of a 
family. I settled down here in Chicago, 
as I said, and continued in the pickling 
and embalming business, doing sports on 
the side, in order to gather in the kale 
requisite for the purchase of the neces- 
sary fluid. 

Henry always looked me up when he 
came to town. Same old Henry—good 
as gold, clean and decent, not particu- 
larly popular, rather timid, and not at 
all a clever conversationalist; a little 
more round-shouldered every year, and 
thinner; always hoping that I was going 
to lay off the booze and amount to 
something some day, but never a whit 
the less my friend because I didn’t. 
Good old scout! 

Last winter, one of my debts to na- 
ture came due, and I had nothing to 
ineet it with. The doctors froze me and 
boiled me, and loaned me various kinds 
of drugs to tide me over, so that I could 
save up a little energy to pay on what 
I owed; and when I was able to listen, 
one of them broke the bad news to me. 

I forget what he said ailed me. He 
mentioned a long list of diseases, with 
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proud old Roman names, and I didn’t 
take the trouble to memorize them. 
Whatever they all were, they were a bad 
lot. According to the doctor, they had 
me rocking round the ring just about out 
on my feet, and only looking for a soft 
place to drop on, while the big referee 
pulled the full count on- me. He told 
me that if I’d quit work, ease off the 
hard stuff as much as possible, and live 
like a sane human being for a while, 
there might possibly be a few rounds 
left in me. If not, the boys would soon 
be able to make a legitimate use of the 
past tense in referring to me. 

Of course, I haven’t much of anything 
to live for, but then, on the other hand, 
I’m not definitely aware that I’d do my- 
self any good by dying. So when the 
doctor told me that I’d either have to 
keep quiet or get measured for a ma- 
hogany suit, I began looking about for 
a temporary place of residence where 
they bring the water in from the well, 
and have lights that you can get up from 
bed and blow out with safety, when the 
information in the almanac begins to tire 
your eyes. 


III 


Just at that time Henry Meggs blew 
into town, on one of his rare visits, and 
as usual looked me up. Same old Henry! 

“Come out home with me, Billy,” he 
invited me, when I told him how I 
stacked up. “ I’ve got a mighty nice lit- 
tle place, if I do say it myself. It’s 
quiet, and you know you'll be welcome 
for as long as you want to stay with us.” 

“ Where’s your family?” I asked him. 

“Home,” he said, smiling at me. 
“ None of them will bite you, Billy.” 

“ Nix, old pal!” I-told him. “ It’s all 
right for you to be friendly on the quiet 
with an old sousé like me, but when you 
begin to talk about taking me home with 
you to meet your family, I realize that 
age is dimming your judgment.” 

“They'd like mighty well to meet 
you, Billy,” he said, as gentle and sin- 
cere as a fine old priest. “I’d have in- 











vited you out for a visit long ago, but 
I knew that our quiet home life would 
bore you. Oh, you’re quite a celebrity 
with my family, Billy! Many a time 
my wife has laughed over my tales of 
ycur pranks in college; and I think you 
are a bit of a hero to my boy Jimmy. 
He’s nineteen now, you know, and very 
much interested in athletics. He reads 
everything you write about baseball- 
players and golfers and prize-fighters, 
and—and all that sort of thing. He’s 
very proud of the fact that his old father 
once had the honor of rooming with you. 
And my daughter Beatrice is not alto- 
gether unfamiliar with your articles in 
the newspaper, Billy. She’s_ nearly 
eighteen, and very enthusiastic about 
golf and tennis. She plays in all our 
local tournaments, and reads all your 
gossip about the big meets and the well- 
known players.” 

Well, of course, I was pretty sick, but 
I think I’d have cried anyhow. The 
idea of Henry Meggs’s children reading 
my stuff and bragging about the fact 
that their father knew me—me, mind 
you!—got under my hide. And Henry 
inviting me out to his house! It had 
been a long time since I’d been invited 
anywhere by any one who didn’t want 
either a drink, some free space, or a pair 
of ducats for some event. 

“You know I can’t ride the water- 
wagon for more than a couple of hours, 
Henry,” I warned him. “I’ve got to 
go easy for a while, but I’ve also got 
to have a shot about once in so often, 
to keep the old pump working.” 

“ That’s all right, Billy,” he told me. 
“We think liquor is a bad thing, but 
I’m inviting you to our home as a guest, 
not to hear a lecture on prohibition.” 

He convinced me at last, so I threw 
a few things into a trunk and went with 
him. I found that he had a beautiful 


little home out on Independence Boule- 
vard—a fine big yard with a lot of old 
elm-trees in it, and a lovely house. In 
spite of all his arguments, I had been 
a bit worried as to how I’d fit in with 
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the domestic scheme of things; but as 
soon as I met his wife and daughter I 
knew they’d let me by. Mrs. Meggs was 
a sane-looking, middle-aged woman, with 
nice gray eyes, and a smile that made 
me think of Riley’s poetry and home- 
made cookies. 

“T’ve been waiting for a long time 
for an opportunity to say ‘ Hello!’ to 
you, Mr. Glennon,” she said when I 
came in; and if she didn’t mean it, she’s 
a better actress than Sarah Bernhardt 
ever dared to be! 

The daughter, Beatrice, was a slender, — 
sunburnt little filly, with her mother’s 
eyes and the grip of a promising light- 
weight. 

“What do you think of Chick Evans 
this year?” she asked me, almost as 
soon as we had finished shaking hands. 
“Has he a chance for the National 
Open?” 

Proving by arguments and statistics 
that Evans has a chance is one of my 
regular jobs; and while I was working 
at it, Jimmy, the son, came in. He was 
a decent-looking kid, with better man- 
ners than most of his age seem to have 
these days. So after I had shaken 
hands with him, and told him all that 
the presence of the ladies permitted of 
what I thought of the Federal League, 
I took a long breath and began to feel 
as if I might do in that household. 

Whatever else I may be, I’m not a 
welsher. I bet my life on late hours and 
booze — with all the counterfeit trim- 
mings that go with it—to win me hap- 
piness, and I lost. There was a time, 
some years back, when I might have 
hedged and come out somewhere near 
even. But the young lady—God bless 
her!—had better sense than to take a 
chance with any such specimen of bar- 
goods as I was; so I let my original bet 
ride. 

I’ve never worn mourning for myself, 
but when I sat there in Henry’s nice 
little home, and realized what his sys- 
tem had won him, I certainly did feel 
like hanging out the crape. It got to 
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me that he’d just about gathered all the 
checks off the rack. He had a good 
woman’s love, a fine home, children to 
be proud of, a prosperous business, and 
enough health to last him as long as he’d 
need it. 

In addition to all those things he had 
a perfectly harmless hobby to ride. His 
hobby was charity work. You can take 
it from me that old Henry got just as 
big a thrill out of doling out coal and 
potatoes to some poor, unemployed hick, 
with nothing to his name but a family, 
as I ever drew down out of a thirty-six- 
hour session at faro. 


IV 


Ir was at dinner, the second night I 
was there, that I got a hint that maybe 
Henry’s silver cloud had a lining of rust 
on it somewhere. He was all warmed 
up over having saved some poor family 
from eviction that day, and having got 
a job of some sort for the husband and 
father. He had tears in his eyes, and 
was giving us the horrible details in 
burning words that would have made a 
sob sister on her vacation take notes. 

“Oh, forget it, father!” young Jimmy 
choked him off. ‘“ Mr. Glennon isn’t in- 
terested in your poverty-stricken pets.” 

Mrs. Meggs followed the young cub’s 


lead. 


“ Henry’s such a bore when he gets 
to talking of his charities,” she said. 

“ Indeed he is!” Beatrice came in on 
the chorus. “ We’ve never been able to 
convince daddy that every one is not 
as much interested in his poor folks as 
he is. And how they do impose on him, 
Mr. Glennon! You’re a man of the 
world. Can’t you make him understand 
that most of these people he wastes so 
much time and money on are rank im- 
postors? They make their living spong- 
ing on easy marks like dad.” 

I looked across at Henry, and what 
I saw in his eyes made me sick at my 
soul. He was trying to smile the mat- 
ter off as one of no consequence, but he 
was hurt—he was badly hurt. It struck 


me all of a sudden that the pain he was 
suffering was more or less of a habit with 
him, too. 

I was a guest in that house, and I 
couldn’t make much of a play even to 
defend Henry; but I went as strong as 
I dared. 

“T think Henry Meggs is one of the 
wisest men I ever knew,” I said very 


earnestly. “ He’s wise and he’s good.” 
“Oh, good!” young Jimmy said con- 
temptuously. “Sure! Father’s one of 


the best in the world. But wise! Oh, 
come now, Mr. Glennon, that’s laying it 
on a little too thick! Daddy wise!” 

“ Daddy wise!” Miss Beatrice echoed, 
laughing. “ That is good!” 

“T fear Henry is inclined to be too 
credulous,” Mrs. Meggs said with a sigh. 
“Of course, we realize that he’s very 
good-hearted and all that, but—” 

Properly used, there’s more meaning 
in that one word “but” than in any 
other ten in the English language. Mrs. 
Meggs’s utterance of it gave me a line 
on poor Henry’s home standing. Father 
was a good old skate, but—as a matter 
of fact, he was no higher than deuce 
in his own deck! His wife and children 
liked him well enough, but on the whole 
they didn’t think much of him. 

Do you get me? They liked him be- 
cause he was good-natured, was generous, 
and never did anything to disgrace them; 
but all in all they looked on him as 
more or less of a joke. And they looked 
to me—to a poisonous old bar-fly like 
me, mind you, with nothing in life to 
look forward to but the next drink—for 
words of wisdom! I should advise 
Henry! 

Henry knew I’d got a flash at his bat- 
ting average in the domestic league, and 
that night, while he and I were sitting 
out my bedtime cigar on the front porch, 
he started in to alibi himself. 

“There’s a certain form of respect, or 
admiration, that I’ve never been able to 
command from any one, Billy,” he told 
me. “You know I never was popular 
in college. I don’t think any one there 
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ever really disliked me; but no one ever 
really liked me, either. I seem to lack 
the knack of commanding real admira- 
tion for anything I do. Why, Bill, I 
could make the most heroic sacrifice 
imaginable, and if any one took notice 
of it at all, they’d find something in it 
to laugh about. T’ve been a good hus- 
band and father, Bill, just as good as 
I knew how to be; but while IF know 
that my family like me, and that they’d 
miss me if I died, and all that, FE also 
know that they regard me as—as a sort 
of a joke. Not an unpleasant joke, to 
be sure, but a joke nevertheless. It’s 
not their fault. Every one else sees me 
in much the same light. I’ve worked 
hard and earnestly in the church, and 
yet I know that all the people I’ve been 
associated with in that line of endeavor 
think of me much the same as my family 
does. I’m a joke! Take the charity 
work that I’m interested in. I’ve done 
good in this city, and I’ve done it con- 
sistently, year after year after year. Do 
you suppose it ever occurs to any one 
that I’ve accomplished anything? That 
I’ve been of any real service? No! I 
realize that the people who have been 
most closely associated with me in 
charity work regard me as more or less 
of a useless hanger-on, a harmless, fu- 
tile busybody. And I’m not that, Bill. 
I’ve done good work — work which at 
times meant genuine sacrifice on my 
part; and, having done it, I’ve seen 
flashy, insincere dabblers acclaimed and 
honored, while I was smiled at for my 
pains, if I was noticed at all. I’m going 
to be honest with you, Bill. It hurts! 
I haven’t done what good I’ve been able 
to accomplish for the sake of men’s 
praise. I’d do it all over again, even 
knowing beforehand that ridicule was to 
be my reward. But I’m human, Bill, 
and, by George, it hurts! What’s the 
matter with me?” 

“ Did you put that last question to me 
casually, Henry?” I asked him. “Or is 
it one that you really want truthfully 
answered?” 

ll 
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“IT never was so hungry for the truth 


in my life, Bill,” he said. “Can you 
give it to me?” 
“Hot off the bat,” I told him. 


“Henry, you lack the punch. [I don’t 
know just what punch is; but it’s the | 
thing that gets you the credit, whether 
youre hitting them out of the Jot in the 
big leagues, getting by at the head of 
your own breakfast-table, coaxing the 
sinners up to the mourner’s rail, or kid- 
ding votes into the ballot-box. Maybe 
one ingredient of punch is dynamic per- 
scnality. Roosevelt’s got it; Billy Sun- 
day’s got: it. Look at Maurice Mc- 
Loughlin, the tennis-player; he’s got it. 
If he loses a match you'll have to look 
away down in the body of the story to 
find out who beat him. What you see 
in the head-lines is something like this— 
‘McLoughlin Loses!’ That’s because 
he’s got the punch. And it’s that self- 
same punch that you lack, Henry. You 
lack it in your home life, you lack it in 
your social life, you lack it in your 
charity work. It’s the lack of it that is 
the cause of your not getting credit for 
what you do and what you are.” 

“Can I get it?” he asked me. “ Is it 
something that can be acquired? If so, 
what can I do to gain it?” 

I didn’t answer that question as quick 
as I had the first. It’s easy enough to 
explain to a one-legged man his inability 
tov equal old Barney Wefers’s record 
for the hundred yards, but it’s not such 
a cinch to sketch him a crutch on which 
he’ll be able to go the route under ten 
flat. So I lit another cigar and did some 
thinking. The seventeenth puff brought 
me a hunch. 

“We'll begin with a vice crusade, 
Henry,” I told him. “ That’s good for 
more space than any other form of 
moral activity I know of. Feeding poor 
people doesn’t get you much publicity 
except at Christmas-time, and then 
everybody’s doing it and the competi- 
tion’s tough; but a vice crusade, prop- 
erly conducted, is good for the front 
page all the way from Bangor to Point 
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Loma. It’s good stuff, and I can help 
you out on it. We'll start it together, 
and I'll be the silent partner. You do 
the talking. I'll steer you around to 
some joints—back rooms and cabarets 
and the like—and put you wise to some 
facts that were facts when Egypt was a 
new country with a bright future, and 
still will be when New York companies 
are playing Mars as a week stand and 
socialists are agitating for government 
ownership of interplanetary transporta- 
tion systems. But they are facts that 
every generation looks upon as the per- 
nicious outgrowth of the customs and 
social conditions of its own particular 
atom of time. You can always get a 
hearing by presenting them. You won’t 
do much good, but if you see what I 
will take you down-town and show you, 
and yell about it loud enough, you'll get 
lots of credit. It will be a step in the 
right direction for you. If you'll tell of 
what I will show you, in the way that 
I advise, you'll soon see something like 
this in print: 


“Mr. Meggs is one of the city’s pioneers in 
the campaign for social betterment. He has 
been prominent in charity work for many 
years. Having become convinced by long ob- 
servation and study that the seeds of all crime 
and poverty are sown in the iniquitous dens 
of vice which—ta-da-de-rum-dum-tum-da-da, 
et cetera. 


“T’ll suggest other changes in your 
system later, Henry; but that’s my tip 
for your first play. Will you take it?” 

“T don’t altogether understand what 
you’re driving at, Bill,” he admitted; 
“ but I’m tired of being a gray little old, 
stoop-shouldered joke, even im my own 
home. If you think you can teach me 
this thing you call punch, go right 
ahead with the lesson. I’m your pupil!” 


V 


Tue next night I took Henry down- 
town and steered him into a little third- 
class cabaret. It wasn’t a tough joint— 


not as I rate ’em; just cheap and dirty. 
I took him there to break him in grad- 
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ually for something worse; but it looked 
awfully bad to him. Maybe his rating 
of the place was nearer true than mine, 
after all. 

There were a young fellow and a girl 
at the table right behind us, and we 
couldn’t help overhearing part of their 
conversation. He was a dirty little rat- 
faced tin-horn, one of these juvenile 
short-sports—one of the kind that shark 
around cheap pool-rooms and matriculate 
into the penitentiary somewhere between 
twenty and twenty-five, on a petty-lar- 
ceny credit. The girl was a chunky, 
rather stupid-looking kid of about 
eighteen, dressed in clothes that were 
strong on color and short on quality. 
Her dope-sheet would read something 
like this: 

Father a laborer and probably a souse. 
Mother too tired from bearing a child 
a year, and all the other home burdens 
of a poverty-stricken family, to give her 
more attention than a slap or a scold- 
ing. Born in a tenement and raised on 
the street. Cash-girl from about twelve 
to sixteen, and back of the kitchen- 
utensil counter from then on. 

She was drinking ginger ale, and the 
young rat with her was trying to tout 
her on to a cocktail. 

“ Say, what do you think I’m spendin’ 
my money for?” we heard him say final- 


ly. “I bring you out to a reg’lar place, 
an’ you welsh on me. This ain’t a soda- 
fountain, you know! If you’re goin’ to 


travel with me, you got to be game. Go 
on! Take a cocktail, or a high-ball, or 
somethin’ reg’lar.” 

“ Aw, please no, Eddy!” the girl said. 
“T don’t want to.” 

“Then it’s good night for you with 
me, kiddo,” the young fellow told her. 
“IT ain’t goin’ to spend the money to 
take a girl to a reg’lar place an’ then 
have her make a sucker out o’ me. 
What’s the matter with you? One won’t 
hurt you.” 

A quartet drowned out the rest of the 
argument; but we could see the result 
of what we couldn’t hear. A waiter 




















stopped at their table for the order, and 
came back with a pair of cocktails. The 
kid leaned over to clink glasses with the 
girl. 

Right there Henry bolted my ticket. 
He got up from his chair, grabbed the 
glass out of the girl’s hand, and smashed 
it on the floor. His eyes were big and 
round, his face was white, and he was 
shaking like a man with the ague. 

“Don’t you drink that!” he said to 
her. ‘“ You poor child, you! Don’t you 
do it!” 

“ What’s the idea?” the young fellow 
growled. “ Who do you think you are?” 

“You vile beast, you!” Henry 
screeched at him, shaking so that he 
could hardly speak. 

And Ill be darned if he doesn’t whale 
out and bust the young piker on the 
beak! The chap comes back at him, 
and they go to the floor together. 

They upset three or four tables before 
the strong-arm squad got to them. I 
picked cut the head thug of the waiters, 
as he came up on the run, and flagged 
him with a twenty-case note. It cost 
me a hundred more to ease Henry out 
of the place without a worse beating 
than the one the young fellow gave him, 
but I managed it. 

Henry looked like a total loss. He 
wasn’t hurt much, but he had a little 
cut on his head, from which the blood 
had meandered down over his face in a 
promiscuous fashion. His clothes were 
soaked with a variety of alcoholic drinks 
that had spilled over him from the dif- 
ferent tables he’d upset, and he smelled 
like a barrel-house bum’s dream of 
paradise. 

He was so excited that he jabbered 
like a Chinaman in a police-court; and 
being a little groggy from the beating 
he had taken, he staggered and stumbled 
as I led him up the street. He was 
perfectly sober, of course, but he looked 
and talked and acted like a veteran of 
the bottle who lacked just about one 
more drink and a pink monkey of having 
a full set of credentials for admittance 
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to the alcoholic ward of the most ex- 
acting hospital. 

I herded him along for a couple of 
blocks, searching the horizon, meanwhile, 
for a taxicab. There was none in sight, 
of course. They’re as scarce as cops 
when you really need one in a hurry; 
so I came to anchor under a bright arc- 
light on the corner and flew Henry as 
a signal of distress, so to speak, trusting 
to some roving chauffeur to sight us and 
heave to. 

A touring-car came buzzing down the 
street and slowed up to make the turn 
at the corner where we were standing. It 
did more than slow up. It stopped with 
a jerk right alongside of us. A woman 
stood up in the tonneau and cried out: 

“Henry! Henry! Oh, Henry!” 

It was Mrs. Meggs speaking. Another 
lady stood up alongside of her and ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, daddy! Daddy! Are you hurt?” 

I identified the second speakeress as 
Henry’s daughter, Beatrice. Then the 
driver of the car arose and recited his 
piece. 

“ Father!” he said. 
pened to you?” 

And that was son Jimmy. They all 
three piled out of the car at about the 
same time; but I think Mrs. Meggs got 
within smelling distance of her husband 
first. One whiff stopped her short, and 
the children stopped with her. She 
sniffed and they sniffed, and then what 
they all took to be the truth broke on 
them simultaneously. Husband Henry 
was stewed! Poor, dear father was 
soused to the eyeballs! 

“Oh, Henry!” Mrs. Meggs wailed, 


“ What has hap- 


and threw her arms around him. “Oh, 
my poor, dear boy!” 
Jimmy said something sympathetic, 


and got hold of one of his father’s arms, 
while Beatrice cried and attached herself 
affectionately to some portion of his 
anatomy that offered itself in the con- 
fusion of the general embrace. They 
were all three so busy petting him and 
crying over him, and “ Oh-dear-father- 
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ing” him, that they paid no attention 
to the alibis I was uttering. 

I repeated over and over that he was 
neither drunk nor badly hurt. No use! 
They were too busy helping Henry to 
listen to me. 

If he’d been his weight in radium, and 
they the three champion misers of the 
world’s history, they couldn’t have been 
more tender and loving in the way they 
loaded him into that car. I got in in 
front, alongside of Jimmy, still trying to 
make myself heard, and away we went 
for home. 

It was a joyous ride. Mother and 
daughter had “poor father” between 
them in the back seat, and the loving 
way they fluttered and fussed over him 
was enough to make a King Charles 
spaniel wish itself a man. Thus far, 
Henry hadn’t offered any statement in 
his own defense, and I couldn’t get the 
attention of the ladies; so I tried to ex- 
plain to Jimmy. 

“Oh, don’t speak of it!” he shut me 
up. “ Poor, dear father!” 

I saw that there was no chance of 
explaining the matter until we got home 
and the family calmed down a little; so 
I shut up and waited. Henry didn’t 
say a word all the way out. His wife 
and daughter said plenty, but there was 
a certain monotony to their utterances. 

“ Oh, father!” seemed to be about the 
limit of their vocabulary. 

When we got home, son, daughter, 
and wife all contributed liberally to con- 
voying poor Henry into the house. They 
tried to lay him out on a couch in the 
parlor, but Henry wouldn’t lie still. He 
insisted on sitting up and speaking. He 
was anxious, of course, to explain how he 
came to be in such a dilapidated condi- 
tion, but he seemed so dazed that I inter- 
rupted him almost before he got started, 
and began to give the true version of the 
affair. 

I was clearing things up satisfactorily, 
when Henry stood up and gave me the 
worst shock I’ve had since the Big 
Smoke knocked out Jeffries at Reno. 
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“ There’s no use lying, Bill,” he said 
sorrowfully. “ I’m going to tell them the 
truth. They have a right to know it!” 


VI 


My recollection of what followed is 
somewhat hazy. I know that Henry 
made an oration to his family, then and 
there assembled. He called it a confes- 
sion. I know that he swayed and talked 
thick, and gave such a good imitation 
of a man pretty far gone with liquor 
that he made me think he must have 
sneaked a few real drinks on me during 
the evening, while I wasn’t looking. 

“When I was a mere boy,” he said 
in part, “I realized that I had in me 
a terrible desire for everything that was 
evil. Among other depraved desires with 
which I have been cursed from boyhood 
up is that for strong drink. As a boy 
I knew my nature, knew my tendency 
toward evil, and I realized the horrible 
end to which it would bring me if I 
yielded to it. I fought it systematically. 
I early conceived the idea that I might 
counteract my evil impulses by occupying 
myself in doing good. That is why I have 
always been so active in church work. 
That is.the secret of my interest in 
charity. . 

“For all these years I’ve fought my 
battle successfully—fought it alone, and 
kept the fact of my instinct for depravity 
a secret. Often I have been tempted to 
confess my hidden weakness, and beg 
your loving aid in my struggle against 
the tempter. You have thought of me 
as a gray, meek, mild old fogy. Oh, if 
you could but know the terrible tempta- 
tions that have assailed me! During all 
these years only Bill, here, has known 
the truth. Many times, when you have 
thought me absent on business trips, I 
have been with him in Chicago. I 
would go to him and beg him to help 
me. Oh, the nights that he has walked 
with me, until the fever of temptation 
had passed! Many times he has locked 
me in my room to save me from myself. 
Through it all, I never fell from grace 

















until to-night. To-morrow I must take 
up the battle again. It may be harder 
for me from now on, with the recollec- 
tion of my one fall to discourage me; 
but I will fight on! I will fight on!” 

“Oh, my poor, dear, lonely boy!” 
Mrs. Meggs cried, getting a full-cupid 
neck-lock on him. “And I’ve never 
known!” 

“Don’t you worry, father!” Jimmy 
said, grabbing one of his hands. “It ll 
be easier for you from now on. We're 
with you!” 

Beatrice added herself to the reception 

committee, and I beat it up-stairs to bed. 
Young Jimmy came in to see me before 
I got to sleep, and we had quite a talk 
about father. That is, he talked, and 
I stalled along, agreeing with whatever 
he said. 
_ I gathered that Jimmy felt that he 
hadn’t fully appreciated his father. He 
seemed to have a suspicion that the fam- 
ily hadn’t treated Henry Meggs quite 
right. 

“You see, we’ve never really known 
father before,” he explained in a choky 
voice. “ By George, but he’s a mighty 
good sort, isn’t he? I tell you, things 
are going to be different for him from 
now on!” 

I got him out of the room by and by, 
and enjoyed a troubled sleep. I felt like 
a dry leaf in a gale of wind. Things 
had been breaking too fast for me! 

Henry came into my room the next 
morning, while I was having my coffee. 
There was a look in his eyes that did 
my heart good. It was a look that you 
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might expect to see in the eyes of a man 
who had worked on some invention for 
a great many years, and at last had 
solved the riddle that had blocked its 
perfection. 

“Your plan worked out fine, Billy!” 
he told me. “ You won’t be offended 
if I don’t go any further with it, will 
you? Yow see, I find that I don’t really 
care much what people outside of my 
own home think of me; but I never 
knew before this morning how much I 
cared about what my own family thinks 
of me. They’ve always loved me dearly, 
but they never fully realized it until last 
night. It seems paradoxical that I 
should gain the affection I’ve craved by 
making them believe me worse than [ 
am. I don’t fully understand the psy- 
chology of it, Bill; but when my wife 
put her arms around me there on the 
street corner last night, I—well, it’s a 
long call back to the days of my honey- 
moon, Bill, but I haven’t forgotten it, 
and it came to me there in a flash that 
if a momentary belief that I was not the 
moral paragon she’d always thought me 
would make her feel toward me as she 
hasn’t felt since—since away back, per- 
haps a perpetuation of that belief might 
—might—do you understand?” 

“Like a head waiter understands a 
twenty-dollar bill!” I assured him. “ It’s 
just that you’ve been too good, Henry.” 

“No, Bill,” he said, “not that. It’s 
just that they thought it was too easy for 
me to be good. I guess folks appreciate 
most the goodness of a good bad man— 
eh, Bill?” 


LOVE-NEED 


As the flower must drink dew in the morning, 
As the leaf must have sunshine and rain, 
As the voice weds with viol-drawn music 
To double its sweetness again; 


As the world must have light ere its beauty 
May strike to the soul through the eyes, 

As the stars must have heaven to walk in, 
So the heart must have love, or it dies! 





Harry Kemp 
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Author of ‘Friend Wife?” Mr Maneze. 


ONNIE was laughing gaily at the 
antics of the latest family of kit- 
tens in the Russell ménage when 

Jim Kirk opened the door of the tiny 
kitchen and stepped in quickly, closing 
and locking it behind his back. 

“Why, Jim,” she said, her rippling 
merriment suddenly ceasing, “ what are 
you doing in evening clothes at this time 
of day? And why aren’t you at the 
office?” 

The brilliant morning sun, streaming 
across the kitchen floor and the pile of 
just-washed breakfast dishes on the white 
table, also pointed the finger of incon- 
gruity at the feverish-eyed lad whose 
slightly disordered clothing had obvious- 
ly done duty since the evening before. 

“ Sh!” he warned, and then he listened 
intently at the door. “Tell you in a 
minute!” 

Bonnie waited, mystified, leaning 
against the high kitchen sink. Her 
sleeves were rolled up in_ businesslike 


fashion over slender brown arms, and an 
over-all apron which efficiently covered 
her small self left no doubt as to who 
had just finished up the dishes. She still 
smiled at Jim. 

Somehow one always smiled at Jim 
Kirk—he was such a good-natured fellow 
himself. The fact that they had found so 
many things to laugh at together was 
what had drawn them to each other, even 
though Jim was the son of the wealthiest 
man in town and Bonnie was the eldest 
sister of a family of orphans living as best 
they could upon the income of five thou- 
sand dollars’ life-insurance left them as a 
legacy by a struggling parent. 

The boy seemed satisfied that there was 
no one outside the door, and he came 
toward her. 

“| killed Daniel Pettigrew last night,” 
he stated, without preamble. “ Not in- 
tentionally,” he amended hastily, noting 
the frozen horror in her face. “It was 
something of an accident.” 
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“Of course!” she agreed, rallying to 
his side with ready faith. ‘“ You must 
hide, and then later we'll smuggle you 
away somehow.” Her nimble brain was 
already casting about for ways and 
means. 

“Did you think I came to you for 
that?” he asked, wondering a little at her 
loyalty, even though that was what he 
had come to find. 

“What else?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be any use, anyway,” he 
told her, disregarding her question and 
plunging on to his explanation as one 
whose moments are numbered. “ They’re 
out after me now. Every policeman in 
town has orders to arrest me. If I had 
been intending to cut, I could have left 
in my car hours ago; but I’m going to 
face the music. I think it will be man- 
slaughter, and they don’t send you to the 
chair for that. I wanted to see you be- 
fore I gave myself up; that’s why I didn’t 
go home and change my clothes, but wait- 
ed in an old carriage-shed down your al- 
ley until the children went to school and 
I could be sure of finding you alone.” 

“Poor boy!” she murmured sympa- 
thetically, putting her hand gently on his 
arm. 

After all, he had come to her, of all the 
people in the town. He was hers and she 
was his, even though their engagement 
was as yet only a private agreement be- 
tween themselves. 

“ Wait!” he commanded, shaking off 
the touch of her hand and squaring his 
shoulders resolutely. “I want you to 
know all about it first. That is why I 
came to you. I don’t want you to think, 
as all the town is going to think, that I 
am a mere quarrelsome brawler, or worse. 
I’m going to need your faith to help me 
meet what is coming, and I want to earn 
it by telling you my story and showing 
you the proofs. You are the only one 
who will ever see them.” 

He spoke evenly and in a monotonous 
voice. From the inside pocket of his 
evening coat he produced a small packet 
of letters, aged and much worn. 
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“These letters were written by my 


mother,” he went on. “ They deal with 
an incident in the past, which she ex- 
piated long ago. She told me about it 
when I was old enough to understand; 
but my father never knew, nor did any 
one else. Pettigrew was scoundrel enough 
to threaten to publish them, as a revenge 
on dad for squeezing him so hard on that 
steel contract. You may have heard of 
it. He made that threat in the office yes- 
terday. Dad didn’t know what letters he 
was talking about, and he laughed in Pet- 
tigrew’s face; but I knew, and last night 
I went to his house to get them by any 
means in my power. He refused to give 
them up, and I took them away from him 
by force. His housekeeper entered the 
room in time to see us fighting, and she 
saw him fall and strike his head against 
the corner of the table. The woman was 
too dazed to try to detain me, so I took 
the papers I had come -for and left. I 
brought them to you, because I want you 
to be sure that I speak the truth. Read 
them, please, and then I’ll destroy them 
before I give myself up.” 

He finished what was apparently a 
carefully rehearsed speech and tendered 
the time-worn letters. 

“ Why, Jim,” she said hesitatingly, “I 
don’t think I ought to read them!” 

“Yes,” he insisted colorlessly. “ You 
must, for my sake. When every one else 
doubts—even mother, perhaps, for I can’t 
tell her, you see, because she’d protect 
me at any cost to herself—when every 
one doubts, I say, I want to be sure that 
you know why I did it. I’ve got to have 
your faith, Bonnie!” 

Tap, tap, tap! 

Three sharp blows on the kitchen door 
jerked them both to a listening, intent 
position. The boy and the girl looked at 


each other questioningly for a long sec- 
ond. Finally Jim signed to her to go to 
the door. 
“Who is there?” she asked in a voice 
that quavered a little in spite of herself. 
“Open up here!” commanded some 
one outside. 


“Tm an officer!” 
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She turned the key, and a burly police- 
man bulked into the kitchen. 

“ How do you do, officer?” greeted Jim 
cordially, looking up from the kitchen 
stove, upon which he had just replaced 
a lid. 

“ Hooley’s driver said he seen you come 
in here,” the policeman offered in expla- 
nation; “so I thought I’d drop over and 
get you.” 

“ All right!” Jim agreed. “ I was com- 
ing to the station in a minute anyway. 
Just wait till I get the fire going for Miss 
Russell here, and I’ll be with you.” 

He picked up the poker with one hand 
and raised the stove-lid with a lifter in 
the other. On the coals lay a mass of 
smoking papers. As the current of air 
struck them, they burst into flame and 
were almost instantly consumed. Jim 
poked the charred ashes thoughtfully 
down into the bed of fire. 

“TJ don’t think you'll have any more 
trouble with your stove this morning,” he 
told the girl cheerfully. “‘ Good-by, dear! 
All right, officer, I believe this is our 
dance. Do you want to fox-trot, or shall 


we sit it out?” 
II 


It was like Jim Kirk to try to make 
Bonnie laugh as he left, and she smiled 
wistfully, with tears beginning to climb 
over her eyelids, when the door had final- 
ly closed behind the incongruous pair. 

But the young man had been wrong in 
judging himself guilty of homicide. Dan- 
iel Pettigrew was not dead, as Bonnie 
discovered from the extra edition of the 
morning newspaper, which was soon upon 
the street. He had sustained a serious 
injury, and was in the hospital, but the 
doctors said that he would live. After a 
brief trial, for there was practically no 
defense, Jim was convicted of assault 
with intent to kill, and was sentenced to 
two years in the penitentiary. 

What is two years? Nothing at all 
when you are young! At least, so Bon- 


nie thought at first; but later, when her 
sister Helen developed appendicitis, and 
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had to have an operation and a long siege 
at the hospital, and the price of coal 
went up, and Eddie, who worked after 
school at Martin’s Furnishing Store, lost 
his job, two years began to look like an 
interminable vista of time. 

For, of course, Jim could do nothing 
for her. His father, by a strange irony 
of fate, was the only person who did not 
forgive him. When, in an interview be- 
tween Jim, Mr. Kirk, and Bonnie, at the 
county jail, Jim suggested that his father 
should look after Bonnie during the term 
of his sentence, the old man had turned 
upon them both scornfully, and had in- 
timated that Bonnie was doubtless at the 
bottom of the young man’s trouble. He 
advised the girl to give up hope of ever 
marrying Jim, even if he was a jailbird. 

Bonnie had not expected any help, but 
to be told so brutally that she was facing 
the world alone sapped her courage for 
the moment. She had grown to depend 
upon Jim for moral support, and to look 
forward to an approaching day when, as 
his wife, her future would be free from 
desperate financial worry. Now she felt 
absolutely friendless. 

When one-half of Jim’s sentence had 
gone by, Bonnie discovered that, with 
Helen’s illness and other extra expenses, 
one-half of her slender capital had been 
dissipated. This was serious. They could 
not live on the income of what was left, 
and it seemed suicidal to go on spending 
the principal. 

She confronted the situation squarely, 
and decided to get a job. Helen would 
have to do the housework, with the assis- 
tance of the younger children out of 
school hours, and Bonnie would become 
the man of the family. 

If you’ve ever been in a position where 
you simply had to secure employment, 
perhaps you know how elusive a situation 
can be under such circumstances. Every 
“help wanted ” advertisement seems to 
require some special experience that you 
haven’t had. These difficulties quadruple 
themselves if you haven’t any experience 
of any sort. 

















Bonnie discovered, with rapidly in- 
creasing dismay, that she was not really 
fitted for anything. The advertisements 
always had some little clause tucked 
away in them specifying some such dis- 
couraging requirement as “ must be expe- 
rienced in our line,” “trained hands 
only,” or “must have a knowledge of 
bookkeeping.” Bonnie wondered discon- 
solately how people got their training in 
the first place. They must be born with 
experience—that was the only way to ac- 
count for it, since no one seemed willing 
to employ “ green ” help. 

There were only half a dozen “help 
wanted ” advertisements which made no 
mention of experience as being a require- 
ment. Bonnie took all these down, re- 
gardless of the positions offered, and re- 
solved to see the entire list before she 
gave in and went to an employment 
agency to register as a maid of all work. 
She had had experience in that line! 

At.the place where she called first she 
was asked what experience she had, and 
when she pointed out that this require- 
ment was not mentioned in the news- 
paper, she was told that the person who 
wrote the advertisement omitted it simply 
because it was taken for granted. 

The next two advertised positions were 
already filled. The fourth required a 
knowledge of stenography—not men- 
tioned in the newspaper, apparently be- 
cause most girls had it instinctively. 

The fifth clipping read: 

ENTOMOLOGIST wants a careful assistant. No 
experience required. Pleasant, instructive em- 


ployment and moderate wages to the right ap- 
plicant.- Apply third floor, 46 Bellingham 


Square. 


The thing that caught Bonnie’s eye 
about this advertisement was the phrase, 
“no experience required,” followed by 
the words “instructive employment.” 
Apparently here was a position where the 
applicant was not supposed to know any- 
thing. If that were true, Bonnie felt that 
she could fill the bill. She was very hum- 
ble about her attainments. 

The address given was in a part of 
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town far removed from where Bonnie 


found herself. She wisely decided to 
take a street-car, on the ground that she 
must not be so tired from walking that 
she would make a poor impression when 
she arrived. Besides, she could eat less 
lunch to make up for the nickel spent. 

It was a very ordinary flat-building 
that housed the entomologist who re- 
quired assistance. If Bonnie had been 
more experienced, she would probably 
have been suspicious of an_ individual 
who did not have an office, but who 
asked applicants to come to a residence 
address. As has already been stated, 
however, she had no experience; so she 
was the first seeker after employment to 
climb the two flights of stairs and to rap 
on the forbidding and solid-looking door 
that stood slightly ajar at the head of the 
stairway. 

lil 


Ir took two tattoos upon the door 
panel, the second one quite loud, to elicit 
a reply from within. 

“ Come in!” some one finally said, in 
a voice which sounded muffled and more 
or less annoyed. 

Bonnie could not afford to be scared 
off at that stage of the game, so she 
turned the knob and entered quickly, just 
as if she was not afraid of anybody. 

There was no one in sight—which was 
just as well, as it gave her an oppor- 
tunity to adjust herself to the room in 
which she found herself. It had once been 
a parlor, but how the architect would 
have raved had he seen it as Bonnie did! 

There were no curtains at the windows, 
and the shades were rolled high, to admit 
all the light possible, regardless of how 
much it made the room look like a skull 
with eyeless sockets. There were glass 
bookcases all around the room, and some 
high ones across the middle, independent 
of the wall; but as far as Bonnie could 
see, there was not a single book in a case. 
Instead, countless volumes were stacked 
on the mantel, on a table, and on the 
floor, in precarious, leaning piles. 
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Aside from the books, there must have 
been about ten thousand sheets of loose 
paper, also piled on the floor, each sheaf 
of papers being held down efficiently by 
a heavy book. Nature had endeavored 
to impart a uniform appearance to the 
man-made confusion by depositing a 
layer of dust over all, but with indifferent 
success, because a few of the papers were 
quite clean. Either they had been han- 
dled lately, or else they were recent re- 
cruits to the army of disorder. 

“If you want to see me, come around 
to the desk.” 

The voice proceeded from behind the 
wall of tall bookcases that bisected the 
room like a street barricade. It was not 
an unpleasant voice, but it seemed a trifle 
ruffled by the interruption. 

Obedient to command, Bonnie picked 
her way gingerly across the floor, round- 
ed the bookcase promontory safely, and 
came to anchor, nautically speaking, 


alongside of a huge, flat-topped desk 
placed mathematically in the best work- 


ing light from the uncurtained windows. 

At the desk, writing in feverish haste 
to complete a sentence before she should 
speak, sat, or rather sprawled, the owner 
of the voice. Never, Bonnie thought, had 
she beheld so angular a man. He was 
cast in the mold of Abraham Lincoln, and 
had thick, black hair and heavy, bushy 
eyebrows that gave him an appearance of 
tremendous determination. His coat was 
shiny—you knew instinctively that all 
his clothing would be like that—and his 
hair was ruffled by unconscious fingers, 
which ran through it from time to time 
impatiently. 

“ Well?” he said, without looking up. 

“T came in reply to your advertise- 
ment,” Bonnie replied promptly. 

It was the first time she had spoken. 
Startled, he looked up sharply. Appar- 
ently her voice had not sounded at all 
like what he was expecting. 

Once he had looked at her, he laid 
down his pen. She noticed that his eyes 
were gray and pleasantly steady. He did 
not wear glasses. 
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He finished his inspection of her rather 
diminutive person, and finally told her 
with a smile: 

“ Yes, you are a pretty girl. I admit 
that, but what do you know about bugs?” 

“ Why,” Bonnie faltered, surprised by 
the unexpectedness of his question, “ I— 
I’ve met a good many of them!” 

He had his mouth open to say some- 
thing else, but at her reply he shut it si- 
lently and looked at her with wide-eyed 
amazement, which finally broke down into 
a grim smile. 

“Do you know what an entomologist 
is?” he demanded. 

“ Yes,” she answered promptly. 
a man who studies insects.” 

She had not been sure whether it was 
insects or words that an entomologist was 
associated with, but now she was quite 
positive. His first question had settled 
that. 

‘Are you afraid of insects?” he shot 
at her. 

“ Well—” she began, deliberating the 
question, and then decided upon frank- 
ness. “I’m pretty much scared of spi- 
ders,” she confessed. 

“Spiders are not insects,” he thun- 
dered authoritatively. “Spiders are 
Arachnida.” 

“I’m glad of that!” She heaved a sigh 
of relief. “ Spiders are such nasty—” 

“ But I study them, anyway, even if 
they are not insects, properly speaking,” 
he interrupted, ruthlessly shattering the 
quieting thoughts with which she was 
consoling herself. 

Bonnie gulped. 

“ All right! 
the same.” 

“ But I didn’t say that I’d hire you,” 
he protested. “I didn’t intend to have a 
young, frivolous girl for an assistant. I 
wish some old maid with spectacles and 
common-sense shoes would answer my 
advertisement! ” 

“ Hasn’t one?” she asked eagerly. 

“No. You’re the only person who has 
applied for the job, and I’ve been running 
the notice for a week.” 


“7 


I'll take the job, just 
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“ Well, then, you’ve got to let me try. 
Goodness knows you need help!” 

She cast a deprecating glance around 
the room. 

“You're not going to be neat, are 
you?” he questioned hastily. “If you’re 
going to hide all my papers in drawers 
where I can’t find them, I won’t have you 
around, that’s all!” 

“‘T promise to be just as untidy as you 
wish,” she returned. 

“ Are you able to walk for miles in the 
woods without whining, and does it mat- 
ter to you particularly if you get your 
feet wet?” 

Bonnie returned the correct replies to 
both those questions, and the entomolo- 
gist grudgingly agreed to let her stay un- 
til, as he expressed it, ‘‘some more suit- 
able person applied for the position.” 

The girl smiled a little at that proviso. 
If she, in her capacity of assistant, was 
not able to turn away applicants before 
they got farther than the front door, it 
would be because she had suddenly be- 
come too soft-hearted to defend herself. 
This was her job, not because she was 
particularly fitted for it, but because it 
was the only thing open, and she had to 
earn some money. 

The matter of salary was amicably ad- 
justed between them. 

“ Tell my cook that you'll be here for 
lunch,” he concluded. “ Then get famil- 
iar with the contents of the cases, and 
locate R. A. von Kdlliker’s book on ‘ The 
Formation of the Blastoderm in the Egg 
of the Midge Chironomus.’ I shall want 
to refer to that this afternoon.” 

He returned to his writing. 


IV 


Out of that whirling mess of language 
Bonnie managed to pin the words “ Kol- 
liker ” and “ blastoderm,” of which she 
made a memorandum as soon as she was 
behind the shelter of the barricade of 
bookcases. Blastoderm sounded like pro- 
fanity, but it might prove a valuable 
clue to the elusive Kdlliker’s doubtless 
excellent work. 
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Bonnie directed her explorations first 
toward the rear or kitchen regions of the 
apartment, in order to warn the cook of 
her presence; but there did not appear 
to be any one in the kitchen. Nor did 
there seem to be any preparations for 
lunch going forward. The kitchen had, 
in fact, the look of a room which had not 
been used that day. Dishes were cleaned 
and stacked away; there was no fire in 
the stove; and the milk, which had evi- 
dently been brought that morning, stood 
outside in a window-box, instead of being 
put away in the refrigerator. 

Possibly the cook, if she was not en- 
tirely a mythical person, had gone away 
for the morning and would be back short- 
ly to prepare a late luncheon. At any 
rate, Bonnie wisely decided not to bother 
her employer about it just yet. Instead, 
she returned to the parlor-study and be- 
gan to look for the blastoderm book. 

In the course of her search she made 
a number of discoveries. One of these 
was that the reason why all the books 
were on the floor was that the glass cases 
were being used as the homes of hun- 
dreds of insects of various kinds. Some 
of them were dead, and were pinned on 
cards bearing the names they had borne 
in life. Others were very much alive, and 
apparently willing to come out and be 
sociable. 

Bonnie had to suppress a gasp of hor- 
ror when she came across a case contain- 
ing live spiders. Each one was in a sepa- 
rate glass cage by himself. Later she 
learned that this was because they would 
eat one another up if they were not 
housed separately. Some of them were 
quite unusual specimens, such as she had 
never seen before, and she was fairly hyp- 
notized into watching their pernicious ac- 
tivities. It was almost certain that she 
would dream of that crawling case, and 
she felt that she might as well get authen- 
tic data for her dream. 

There came no sound from the other 
side of the barricade. Her employer had 
forgotten her presence, apparently, or else 
he was giving her plenty of time to get 
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used to her surroundings. There were no 
sounds from the kitchen, either, and Bon- 
nie’s healthy digestive system began to 
note the passage of time after the lunch- 
eon hour. 

Finally, after she had found the book 
relating to the blastoderm, Bonnie went 
back to the kitchen to see what the pros- 
pects were. 

They were good, if you counted raw 
materials as prospects. There was a plen- 
tiful supply of eggs, butter, flour, sugar, 
coffee, and similar household necessities. 
Given a problem of that sort, Bonnie 
knew what to do. 

Perhaps the cook had been killed in a 
street-car accident. It was rather incon- 
siderate of her, but that was really no 
reason why she and her employer should 
go absolutely without nourishment for the 
remainder of the day—not while Bonnie 
could scramble eggs and make biscuits. 

So, unbidden, she murmured the neces- 
sary magical formulas and went through 
the customary mystic rites, and in about 


thirty minutes there was luncheon, all hot 


and appetizing, on the table. Then she 
summoned the hermit from his book cave. 

“Ts it lunch-time already?” he mur- 
mured, as he tore himself away from his 
papers, in spite of the fact that it was 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Not until he stood up did Bonnie real- 
ize how tall a man he was. He unjointed 
himself like a pocket ruler, and when he 
was all stretched out his head just es- 
caped hitting the top of the doorway. 

They sat opposite each other in the 
rather pleasant dining-room. It seemed 
awfully quiet. She had not noticed how 
still the apartment was until she was sit- 
ting across from this huge bulk of a man 
whom she did not know. She began to 
feel a little frightened. He was so large 
and she so small! 

For a time they both ate in silence. 
Then Bonnie looked up furtively, to see 
if mayhap her employer had consumed all 
the biscuits and scrambled eggs, and was 
about to put her on the platter and carve 
her up like the giant in the old song who 
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murmured so melodiously “ Fee, fi, fo, 
fum!” whenever he smelled the blood of a 
citizen of the British Empire. But for- 
tunately her glance encountered a similar 
and equally shy one from her employer, 
who was likewise inspecting her with un- 
questioned curiosity and a little embar- 
rassment. He was afraid of her, too! 

Caught, so to speak, in his inspection, 
he coughed nervously and said: 

“Do you know that dozens of species 
of insects are becoming extinct every 
year, owing to the spread of civilization 
and cultivation, and that many of them 
will pass out of existence forever before 
scientists can study them and get proper 
specimens for our collections?” 

Bonnie listened in wide-eyed amaze- 
ment to this astonishing question. Then 
it came to her that her vis-d-vis was mak- 
ing polite conversation. When she real- 
ized that his ponderous remark had been 
uttered simply to break the ice, she start- 
ed to laugh. 

“ Excuse me,” she said in explanation 
and apology, “but you look as solemn 
about it as if each one of those extinct 
bugs was a relative of yours! Don’t you 
ever talk about anything except your pro- 
fession, even at meal-times?” 

He cast about himself helplessly. 

“ Why, certainly!” he faltered. “ What 
shall we talk about?” 

“Wouldn’t it be nice,” she suggested 
in rather school-teacherly fashion, “ if we 
should find out what each other’s name 
is? It will make it so much handier for 
conversation. Of course, I know you must 
be Professor Somebody, but—” 

He shook his head. 

“No, not yet. Perhaps, when I have 
finished my monograph on the lamellicorn 
beetles of North America, I may be of- 
fered a chair in one of the universities, 
but at present I have not sufficient dis- 
tinction. Besides, I am too young.” 

“Too young?” she echoed. She had 
been thinking of him as old enough to be 
her father, at least. 

“Yes,” he responded modestly, with- 
out in the least catching the significance 











of her repetition. “ I am only thirty-five, 
and most of the men in my line who have 
made a name for themselves are at least 
fifty.” 

“ Oh, I see! 
Mr.—” 

“ William Saxton.” 

Bonnie made a mental note of the way 
he said it, and decided to herself that 
probably no one had ever called him Bill 
in all his life. In return, she gave him 
the information that her own name was 
Bonalin Russell, and added gratuitously 
that she was eighteen. This may have 
been by way of rebuke for his temerity 
in calling himself young at thirty-five. 

“ This may not be what you like for 
lunch,” William Saxton suggested with 
belated hospitality. “‘ My cook—lI’ve for- 
gotten her name—is not blessed with 
much imagination or ability, for I don’t 
ordinarily think much about what I eat 
myself. I hope these biscuits are not too 
leaden for you to eat.” 

Bonnie laughed. 

“ If they are, it’s my own fault!” 

His puzzled look expressed his lack of 
comprehension. 

“IT made them myself,” she explained 
gaily. “ Your regular cook seems to have 
been delayed or something. She isn’t in 
the kitchen, and I took the liberty of tak- 
ing her place just for once.” 

“I remember now!” Saxton exclaimed, 
his eye lighting with satisfaction over his 
feat of memory. “ She left last night. 
She killed some of my choicest specimens, 
which had unluckily escaped from their 
case, and I was obliged to let her go.” 

“ Of course!” 

Bonnie schooled her voice to exclude 
the shudder which naturally came into it 
at the picture his words brought up, and 
replied with the indignation that was 
proper in an entomologist’s assistant. 
Her employer seemed proportionately 
gratified. 

“This luncheon is really excellent,” he 
complimented her, “ although I am sorry 
you were obliged to bother with it. Also,” 
he added gloomily, “I’m afraid that a 


Then your name is just 
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person who knows so much about bis- 
cuits is rather likely to be deficient in a 
knowledge of Coleoptera and Hymenop- 


tera. I presume you did not have time 
to find R. A. von Kolliker’s book on 
‘ The Blastoderm of the—’ ” 

She interrupted his repetition of the 
title of Kolliker’s best-seller. 

“On the contrary, it is on your desk. 
I laid it there when I called you to 
luncheon.” 

The naming of the reference work 
seemed to start the machinery of his 
mind to working in customary channels. 
He absent-mindedly abandoned her at the 
table, and went back to his den without 
giving any further instructions. She felt 
warranted in taking time to clear away 
the luncheon things. 

A rap at the front door took her from 
that housewifely task.. She answered it 
hastily, without removing the becoming 
little apron which she had discovered as 
a legacy from the last cook. 

The visitor proved to be a studious- 
looking woman of uncertain age and un- 
interesting appearance. 

“T am Miss Martha Doolittle,” she 
stated. “I saw your advertisement for 
an entomologist’s assistant.” 

Bonnie looked at her with a sinking 
heart. This applicant was an old maid; 
somehow, you were sure of it the minute 
you looked at her. She wore spectacles, 
and even common-sense shoes, as Bonnie 
discovered by a hasty glance. In short, 
she was everything that Mr. Saxton had 
said that he desired in an assistant. 

This was a dreadful predicament for 
Bonnie to be in. If she cared to preserve 
her job she must never let her employer 
see this highly desirable person! 

So she stepped hastily out in the hall, 
closing the door after her, so that the 
long-legged giant behind the bookcases 
would not hear. The eminently qualified 
applicant viewed this maneuver with sus- 
picion. 

“What did you do that for?” she 
asked sharply as the door clicked behind 
Bonnie. 
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“ Mr. Saxton must not be disturbed.” 
This was perfectly true, and she was glad 
she did not have to start out with a lie. 
“ I did not wish to have him hear me ex- 
plain to you that the position has already 
been filled.” 

If Bonnie expected the lady with the 
spectacles to turn at this and go down the 
stairs defeated, she was mistaken. On 
the contrary, the news that some one had 
beaten her to it, so to speak, seemed to 
arouse all the determination in the maid- 
en lady’s being. 

“Is Mr. Saxton absolutely satisfied 
with the person who is helping him?” she 
persisted. 

“ Oh, yes, he is quite satisfied,” Bonnie 
lied, wishing that she too wore spectacles 
and frumpy clothes and common-sense 
shoes, since they seemed to be highly 
appropriate and desirable properties for 
this particular occasion. 

“ Well, I think I will see him any- 
how,” declared the visitor. “ I am pretty 
sure that I am exactly the person he 
wants for an assistant. I probably know 
as much about Insecta, and especially 
Siphonaptera and Neuroptera, as he does 
himself. I know I could be of invaluable 
help to him.” 

Bonnie was absolutely stunned by this 
salvo of scientific words. Truly this wo- 
man spoke the same language as William 
Saxton himself, and he would doubtless 
find infinite delight in conversing with 
her in these high - explosive terms. It 
seemed almost a shame to deprive her 
employer of so perfect an assistant; but 
Bonnie remembered hastily something she 
had learned about the first law of nature 
being self-preservation, and she steeled 
her heart against compassion. 

“T am sorry, madam,” she said posi- 
tively, “ but Mr. Saxton is very busily 
engaged just now. I have instructions to 
admit no one.” 

The visitor was baffled only for a mo- 
ment. A look of dogged determination 


came into her cold blue eyes. 
“Very well!” she said. 
again to-morrow.” 


“TI will call 
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“ Please do,” Bonnie returned with a 
cordiality that she did not feel as the 
lady turned and marched down the stairs 
on her efficient, common-sense soles and 
heels. 

So she had found a position only to lose 
it! Bonnie felt sure that the other appli- 
cant would come back again and again 
until she met Mr. Saxton. Sooner or 
later she would elude all vigilance and 
come face to face with the giant ento- 
mologist; and once they met it would all 
be over. 

Bonnie was sure of that. If ever affin- 
ities existed in this world, William Saxton 
and Miss Doolittle were a pair. They 
spoke the same language, had the same 
angularity of frame, the same scorn for 
her useless self, and, finally, a similar 
singleness of disposition that could not 
be side-tracked or impeded by any ordi- 
nary obstacle. 

Bonnie laughed bitterly. Here it was 
again, lack of experience! Specialized 
training was going to overthrow her once 
more. What could she expect, with her 
single-barreled intellect, against a person 
who knew what Siphonaptera was? Bon- 
nie filed a mental resolution to read the 
dictionary through carefully before she 
applied for another position. 

She turned to go back to the apart- 
ment. To her dismay she discovered that 
the door which she had closed behind her- 
self had locked automatically with a 
spring lock. The knob refused to turn. 

She was shut out in the hall without a 
key. Of course, it was possible to rap and 
ask Mr. Saxton to let her in; but, con- 
sidering the unstable tenure of her job 
and his impenetrable preoccupation, she 
hesitated to arouse his displeasure by 
making the noise which she knew would 
be necessary to attract his attention. 

While she was debating what to do, 
and wondering if she could get in by the 
back way, even if she could locate the 
correct apartment from the rear, her cogi- 
tations were interrupted by the arrival of 
a young man in a semiofficial blue uni- 
form. He wore his cap a trifle sidewise 














over his curly hair, and carried under his 
arm an efficiently cloth-bound loose-leaf 
report-book. 

“ T’ve come to read the meter,” he told 
her in response to her look of inquiry. 
“ You’re a new girl since I was here last, 
ain’t you?” 

“ Yes, I am,” Bonnie admitted without 
argument. 

He reached out with an air of easy 
assurance and encircled her waist with 
his arm. 

“And I got to admit, kid, you’re a 
good-looker! How about meeting me at 
the corner to-night? We can go for a 
walk, or take in the movies.” 

She struggled away from him, but im- 
potently, for the young man was strong. 

“ Be nice people, be nice people!” he 
calmed her. “I ain’t going to hurt you. 
Great Scott, I’m giving you a treat, kid! 
You ought to be glad I noticed you. Be- 
lieve me, a girl has got to be there before 
I pay any attention to her; but there’s 
some class to you, kid. You got ’em all 
faded. So give us a little kiss, and we 
will make up. Aw, goon! What’s a kiss 
between friends?” 

In spite of her resistance, he was 
forcing his good-looking but selfish mouth 
toward hers when Bonnie lost her self- 
possession momentarily and screamed. 
She hadn’t meant to; and as soon as she 
had done it she began to wish that she 
had suffered the attentions of this hand- 
some masher rather than disturb her em- 
ployer and draw his wrath down upon her 
head for a new cause. 

But it was too late. Almost instantly 
she heard a crash inside the apartment, 
as if a chair had been turned over. About 
three seconds later the door opened, and 
there stood William Saxton, his head just 
escaping the top of the doorway. 

His hair was rumpled from frequent 
combings with his fingers, and in his eyes 
was a look of abstraction as he tried to 
divide his attention between a thrilling 
article upon the order of Thysanura, 
which he had been writing, and the rather 
melodramatic scene which was taking 
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place outside his front door; but in a mo- 
ment he was thoroughly focused upon 
Bonnie and her troubles. His eyes blazed 
anger when he caught the significance of 
the meter inspector’s attitude. 

No words were wasted in vituperation 


or profanity. William Saxton reached 
out one arm, which connected tenaciously 
with the other man’s coat-collar, and an- 
other, which fastened itself hastily and 
efficiently to the slack of his pantaloons. 

Bang! Bang! The curly-headed young 
man struck only two steps in going down 
the first flight of stairs. He seemed very 
resilient. His loose-leaf report - book 
proved that it had not been misnamed, 
for every leaf came out as it flew down- 
stairs after him, and fluttered through 
the air like eager snowflakes in the first 
flurry of winter. 

“Thank you!” 
breathlessly. 

“ Not at all,” her employer returned, 
leading the way back into the apartment. 
Now that the excitement was over, he re- 
lapsed instantly into his shy reticence. 
“Look in my case, please,” he went on 
almost bruskly, returning to their pro- 
fessional relations, “ and bring me a card 
you will find there, labeled ‘ Calosoma 
scrutator.’ ” 

Bonnie was very glad to have him go 
back to his desk behind the barricade, so 
that she could compose herself before she 
needed to look at him again. She found 
the card that he wanted, and was glad 
that the ferocious-looking insects upon it 
were not alive. If they had been, she 
would have preferred to take her chances 
out in the hall with the meter inspector. 

She laid the card on his desk gingerly, 
and would have turned away had he not 
stopped her by looking up. He gazed at 
her for a long moment with his unblink- 
ing gray eyes; then he sighed and shook 
his head. 

“You are altogether too good-look- 
ing,” he said. ‘“ You can see that, I’m 
sure. Now if you were ten years older 
He paused for 


said Bonnie rather 


and wore spectacles—” 
the word. 
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“ And common-sense shoes?” Bonnie 
supplied. 

“Yes. Then you wouldn’t be subject 
to annoyances such as that.” He jerked 
his thumb vaguely in the direction of the 
hall and turned back to his work once 
more. “ But I suppose you can’t help it. 
Some insects are like that. Their beauty 
gets them into trouble, but they can’t 
change it.” 

Bonnie regarded this remark as equiva- 
lent to a dismissal and went back about 
her work. She wondered if any other 
woman in the world had ever before been 
compared for beauty with an insect. She 
finally decided that she probably held a 
unique distinction. 

V 


At home, when Bonnie dressed for 
duty on the morning of her second day 
as an entomologist’s assistant, she kept 
in mind her employer’s remark about 
being too good-looking for her position. 
In consequence, she did her hair with 
plain severity, copying as well as she 
could from memory the efficient and rat- 
like simplicity of Miss Doolittle’s coiffure. 
She chose a dark skirt from her limited 
wardrobe, and a black silk waist, from 
which she removed the lace collar and 
cuffs in order to make it more nearly like 
Miss Doolittle’s, whose appearance had 
suddenly become the acme of desirability. 

The finishing touch consisted of a pair 
of heavy-soled lace boots, which came 
half-way to her knees and were very un- 
comfortable. These belonged to Helen, 
her sister, who had purchased them for 
a camping expedition not yet embarked 
upon. Bonnie felt justified in borrowing 
them for the occasion. 

She had done all she could to appear 
very commonplace and unattractive. She 
thought she had succeeded, too, but no 
one who sat or stood on the street-car 
which bore her to work would have 
agreed with her. Every man who could 


do it without being observed stared at her 
most of the time, and those who were too 
near for constant scrutiny stole unob- 
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served glances whenever there was the 
slightest opportunity. 

For she looked like a little pink and 
white princess masquerading for the day 
as somebody’s stenographer. The black 
silk at her throat only emphasized the 
beauty of its outline and the softness of 
its texture. The severity of her coiffure 
served simply to draw attention to the 
unusually symmetrical arrangement of 
features that could stand being seen 
without the softening outline of a nimbus 
of frizzes. 

But Bonnie, all unconscious, felt secure 
in the conviction that she was a perfect 
frump, and laughed a little to herself 
‘when she noticed that people glanced at 
her. She thought they were smiling at 
the absurdity of her get-up, instead of as 
an expression of pure joy at her whule- 
some sweetness. She wondered if she had 
perhaps overdone the part a little. 

William Saxton was waiting for her. 

“It’s a good day for field-work,” he 
explained briefly, noting with approval 
her costume and boots. “ Sling this case 
over your shoulder and take a couple of 
note-books. I'll bring all the rest of the 
plunder.” 

His burden consisted of nets, specimen- 
boxes, a camera, and bottles of chloro- 
form and alcohol. Bonnie viewed with 
dismay the amount of equipment which 
seemed to be necessary for their cam- 
paign, but she was glad that the day was 
to be spent away from the apartment. 
If Miss Doolittle called now, she could 
rap till her knuckles wore out, and per- 
haps she would go away and never come 
back. At any rate, Bonnie was sure of 
one more day’s uninterrupted tenure of 
office. 

Hunting for entomological specimens 
carried them far afield that day. A 
street-car transported them part of the 
distance, but there was a lot of tramping 
besides before they reached the woods 
where Mr. William Saxton apparently 
proposed to conduct operations. 

Bonnie would have died before she 
would admit that her feet hurt in the 




















high boots she was wearing. She plodded 
along stolidly by his side, taking three 
steps to his long-legged two, as she com- 
puted from observation. Having some- 
thing serious like feet to think about 
made her as quiet as her employer, and 
they proceeded apparently oblivious to 
each other. 

William Saxton, had he looked, would 
have discovered that the frivolous expres- 
sion which he had so deplored in his as- 
sistant the day before had entirely dis- 
appeared. In its stead there had come a 
look of dogged determination eminently 
desirable in an entomologist’s apprentice. 
With set lips like that, an explorer could 
go through to the pole or penetrate the 
wildest and most untrekked jungles of 
Africa. 

It was a little easier after they actually 
began to hunt. Bonnie got an occasional 
chance to stand still or to sit down. Mr. 
Saxton became so absorbed in the cap- 
ture of his diminutive prey that he paid 
little attention to what his assistant was 
doing. 

Her official duties consisted of admin- 
istering chloroform, pinning victims to 
cards, or immersing them in alcohol, as 
the case might be. It was a little diffi- 
cult to do at first, until Bonnie happened 
to have the consoling thought that pos- 
sibly the insects might have pains in all 
six of their feet, and in that case they 
were much better off with an overdose of 
anesthetic. After that it was much sim- 
pler. Philosophy is a great help to a ten- 
der heart. 

It was while she was engaged in at- 
tending the last sad rites of a wood-tick 
that her attention was attracted by an 
unexpected movement in the grass near 
where she was sitting. She looked more 
closely, to see if one of her specimens had 
revived, and was horrified to come face to 
face, figuratively speaking, with a venom- 
ous-looking spider. It had a nasty black 


body with red dots on it. Bonnie was 
congealed with terror. 
“Qo-oh! Mr. Saxton! jOo-o0-oh!” 


was all that she could say. 
12 
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“ Coming!” he answered cheerfully as 
he crashed through the adjacent under- 
brush. 

When he saw her tense attitude. like 
that of a pointer, he came more cautious- 
ly. She pointed melodramatically to her 
hypnotic vis-a-vis. 

“Isn’t she a beauty?” Saxton ex- 
claimed. “ By George, I wonder if that 
isn’t a new species of Lycosa!”’ 

He removed a wide-mouthed bottle 
from a case he carried and placed it care- 
fully over the spider, which immediately 
crawled up into its transparent prison. 

“] never saw one like that before—not 
in this part of the world anyway. Thanks 
for calling me! You are very observing. 
Now I wonder if that specimen of ours is 
poisonous! I suppose there is no time 
like the present for finding out.” 

Mr. Saxton carefully inserted his finger 
in the mouth of the bottle and stirred up 
his unwilling guest until it bit him. 

“Now we shall know in a few min- 
utes,” he continued cheerfully, as he with- 
drew his finger and corked the bottle. 
“Now we—why, what’s the matter?” 

For Bonnie had fainted dead away. 
The idea of intentionally letting a spider 
bite one had proved too much for her 
imagination, and she had toppled over. 
It was only for a moment, though. Her 
employer saturated a handkerchief in al- 
cohol and rubbed her forehead and wrists 
with it, and she fluttered her eyes open 
almost immediately. 

“ Why—” she began, and then with a 
look of terror she inquired: ‘“ Where is 
that great, big black spider? Oh, where 
is he?” 

“ T’ve got that spider safe in a bottle,” 
Mr. Saxton replied with reassuring calm. 
“ Besides, it’s a lady spider,” he added 
gently but positively. “I'll show you 
how you can tell the difference.” 

“Never mind,” Bonnie interrupted 
with haste. “I don’t want ever to see 
him again!” 

“ Her.” Mr. Saxton pointed out pa- 
tiently. “ You need not see her; but if 
this is a new species of the genus Lycosa, 
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as I suspect, we certainly ought to name 
it after you.” 

“If you do,” suggested the person 
about to be honored, “ be sure to break 
a bottle of chloroform over its head when 
you perform the ceremony. What is the 
matter with your finger and your hand? 
They’re all swelling up.” 

“Oh!” said Saxton, with considerable 
gratification in his tone. “I let your 
spider bite my finger to see if it was a 
poisonous variety. Apparently it is.” 


“ Poisonous!” breathed Bonalin in 
awed fright. ‘“ What shall we do?” 
“ Not a thing!” 


“'Won’t you die?” 

“ Not from this. No spiders, scorpions, 
or tarantulas have any venom that is fa- 
tal to a human being in good health. I’ve 
been stung so often that I’m practically 
immune. This one had to have some 
pretty fancy virus to affect me as much 
as that.” He carelessly indicated his 
swollen hand. “ It will all subside pres- 
ently. If you're all right, we'll get back 
to work. There’s a fine bog over here 
beyond the bushes. It seems to be fed 
by a spring or something, and it’s full of 
elegant water-beetles.” 

Bonalin conquered her reluctance to 
pursue any more flying or crawling crea- 
tures, and rose to her feet to follow him. 
The shoes still hurt her, and she stepped 
after him with careful precision. When 
he slopped into the boggy puddles, she 
hesitated for a moment and plunged in 
after him. He had said, she remembered, 
that his ideal assistant must not mind 
getting her feet wet. 

Her reward was almost immediate. As 
soon as the stiff leather of her shoes was 
well soaked, it became pliable and much 
easier on her tortured extremities. It 
almost compensated for the mental pic- 
ture of the squirmy things that might be 
living down there in that ooze. 

Gradually and quite unconsciously, 
Bonnie began to enter into the spirit of 
the chase. Her employer’s conversation 
became more and more intelligible, 


emerging crystalline out of the haze of 
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scientific terms which it had at first ap- 
peared to be. She scarcely ventured to 
use any of those dangerous words her- 
self, as yet, but she soon got to know 
that the Coleoptera are beetles and the 
Lepidoptera are butterflies or moths. The 
student’s enthusiasm began to communi- 
cate itself to her. 

A woman is like a chameleon; she un- 
consciously absorbs the characteristics of 
her surroundings. It is to be presumed 
that a hangman’s wife or sweetheart must 
find a certain vivid interest in the latest 
thing in nooses. 

When they had made quite a collection 
of winging, stinging creatures, William 
Saxton led the way to an open, sunny 
spot and proposed to sort out the speci- 
mens. There was plenty of grass in the 
little glade that he had chosen, and they 
sat at their ease with cards, chloroform, 
alcohol, and pins spread out before them. 
It reminded Bonnie of a Sunday-school 
picnic luncheon, except that there were a 
few more insects and there wasn’t any- 
thing to eat. This latter deficiency struck 
her as being a regrettable oversight, and 
she wondered if her employer never 
thought of meals. 

But he sometimes did so. 

“ We'll go to lunch now,” he suggested 
when their task of classifying was com- 
pleted. 

He projected his angular bulk into the 
air and began picking up his share of the 
traps. Bonnie started to follow his exam- 
ple, but the minute she rested her weight 
on her feet she knew that something had 
happened. She had to suppress hastily an 
involuntary exclamation of pain. The 
leather of her boots, in drying, had stiff- 
ened up, so that each one now felt as if 
it were made of unyielding steel with 
spikes on the inside. 

“'Wh-where are we going to eat?” 
Bonnie managed to falter. 

“ There’s a place quite near here,” he 
returned, looking back over his shoulder. 
The girl, in pain, was hobbling along a 
few paces to the rear. “ It’s a sort of an 
automobile road-house, I think, but it’s 




















very quiet at this time of day, and I 
usually lunch there when I’m prospecting 
in these woods. Why, what on earth is 
the matter?” 

With lips set tight to prevent a groan 
from escaping them, but with suffering 
written large over her features none the 
less, Bonnie had gone the limit of her 
endurance, and now she sank gratefully 
to the ground. 

“’m sorry,” she said, as a dying sol- 
dier reports his inability to fight longer. 
“T can’t go any farther!” 

He hastened to her side, with sym- 
pathy darkening his fine gray eyes. 

“Why, what has happened?” 

She pointed to her feet. 

“ My boots,” she explained. “I got 
them wet in the pool, and when they 
dried I guess they curled up into some 
queer shape or other. I can’t walk on 
them.” 

“ But why didn’t you say something?” 

She looked at him frankly. 

“You don’t like an assistant who 
whines. Just tell me which direction this 
place is to which you are going, and I'll 
figure out some way to get there. Don’t 
bother to wait for me.” 

He bent over her with quizzical, un- 
smiling eyes. 

“So you wouldn’t tell me because I 


said I didn’t like an assistant who 
whines?” 

She nodded. 

“How long have those shoes been 
hurting?” 


“ Oh, quite a while. I’m not used to 
such heavy ones.” 

“ 1’m sorry!” 

He straightened up, and as he did so 
the girl was surprised to find herself 
going along. Into the air on the elevator 
of his arms she swung. He had not 
clutched her; she merely rested on s‘rong 
supports that had been deftly placed at 
her back and beneath her knees. 

It was a soothing sensation to have any 
one take charge of you so thoroughly as 
that, and Bonnie luxuriated in it, al- 
though she knew that in so doing she was 
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behaving scandalously unlike an entomol- 
ogist’s assistant. It was difficult to pic- 
ture Miss Doolittle relaxing so complete- 
ly in that sort of an unconventional 
situation. In fact, one could not imagine 
Miss Doolittle relaxing under any condi- 
tions, with the consciousness of all the 
long words that she knew to stiffen her up. 

Well, as Bonnie ruminated to herself, 
while she enjoyed to the full the sensa- 
tion of getting somewhere without pain, 
by to-morrow Miss Doolittle would doubt- 
less have taken her place. Certainly Mr. 
Saxton, giant though he was, would have 
no further use for an assistant whom he 
had to carry around. It was bound to 
come sooner or later. She could see very 
clearly that she had not had sufficient 
previous training to be worth much to her 
employer. 

They were a curious picture as William 
Saxton strode up the approach to the 
Hale’s Corners road-house. About him 
dangled various strapped cases of speci- 
mens. From his shoulder depended a 
butterfly-net, and his pockets bulged with 
note-books. And yet he was not undig- 
nified or consciously awkward over the 
slender burden that he held in his arms. 

He certainly made no hard work of it. 
Bonnie noted wonderingly from her coign 
of vantage that his breath seemed to 
come without any increased effort. 


VI 


THE occupants of a single automobile 
which drew up at the tavern just as they 
arrived surveyed them with mild interest. 
When they had passed inside, one of the 
touring party, a middle-aged lady, turned 
to the gentleman who was telling the 
chauffeur when to return and asked: 

“Who were those people, Mr. Kirk? 
Did you know them?” 

“T don’t believe so, Mrs. Ollivant,” he 
returned. “ At first I thought there was 
something familiar about—no, of course 
I never saw either of them before.” 

“Probably it was an artist and his 
model,” suggested the lady. “I think 
they usually carry them that way. I 
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remember seeing something like it in 
*Sapho.’ I really don’t think we ought 
to go into a place where that sort of thing 
can occur. We might see something too 
shocking!” 

“ Nonsense! Everybody comes here. 
The place is all right, and you'll like their 
tea and muffins.” 

Inside the tavern William Saxton, who 
seemed to be perfectly at home there, and 
to be well known to all the servants, 
asked for the use of a room where Bonnie 
might remove the offending foot-gear. 
While she was doing that, he ordered 
lunch and telephoned to the city for 
an automobile to come for them. He 
also requested that half a dozen pairs of 
lady’s tennis-shoes, of different sizes, 
should be sent out with the car. Then 
he returned to the main hall of the inn, 
which was a dining-room, office, and bar 
combined, and waited for Bonnie to put 
in an appearance. 

She failed to show up, although the 
motoring party came in and took a near- 
by table, from which they glanced at him 
occasionally with some curiosity. At the 
end of fifteen minutes Saxton sauntered 
over to the door of the room where Bon- 
nie was, and knocked. 

“ Come in!” she said. 

There seemed to be tears in her voice. 
William Saxton entered diffidently. His 
assistant sat upon a chair, regarding her 
boots disconsolately and crying softly to 
herself. 

“ ] can’t get them off!” she said miser- 
ably. “I’ve tried and tried, but every- 
thing I do only makes my feet hurt 
worse!” 

He closed the door behind him and 
advanced to her side sympathetically. 

“ Let me try,” he suggested. 

He had little better luck than the girl 
with ordinary methods. However, he had 
a pocket-knife and absolutely no idea of 
economy. Bonnie, who knew that the 
boots had cost eight dollars, saw them 
trimmed away from her shapely little feet 
with mingled emotions of regret and acute 
relief. 
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“Now,” declared Saxton cheerfully, 
“we'll go out in the dining-room and 
have lunch.” 

“How can I?” asked Bonnie miserably, 
pointing to her silk-clad but otherwise 
unprotected extremities. 

“T see!” Saxton agreed. “ That 
wouldn’t make any difference to me, but 
I suppose perhaps it’s otherwise with a 
girl. We'll have our lunch served right 
here, where no one will know anything 
about it, and let the future take care of 
itself.” 

It was a charming little room, made so 
more particularly by a wide window with 
bench seats on either side of it, like an 
ingle-nook. Between these two seats the 
waiter set a table, to which he brought 
the luncheon Saxton had ordered. 

Bonnie, whose spirits had been some- 
what dampened by the realization of her 
inadequacy as an assistant, and also, it 
must be confessed, by the loss of her 
sister’s expensive outing-boots, could not 
help but respond to the cheerfulness of 
the sunshine and to the friendly attitude 
of her employer. Evidently he chose to 
forget, for the time being, how much of a 
nuisance she had been, and to deal with 
her on a purely social basis. 

Bonnie noticed that whenever the wait- 
er brought anything, he always rapped 
discreetly at the door before entering. 
She asked Saxton why he did that.” The 
entomologist did not know, and in turn 
referred the question to the waiter, who 
smiled as he replied: 

“Tt is the rule of the house, sir. No 
employee is allowed to enter one of these 
private rooms without first knocking and 
asking permission. You will notice, also, 
sir, that all keyholes are provided with a 
swinging cover, so that no one can see in 
from the outside. There is no possibility 
of undesired intrusion.” 

Bonnie laughed. 

“It’s lucky we are business associates,” 
she said, “or this would be terribly 
naughty!” 

She laughed again—to herself this time 
—at the idea of any one ever flirting, 




















even discreetly, with an entomologist, 
especially a tall, lanky one with steady 
gray eyes and a serious, determined 
mouth. All of which goes to prove that 
she was more inexperienced even than she 
thought. 

“ By George,” he exclaimed, “ this cer- 
tainly is cozy! I’m glad we’re having 
lunch in here, instead of out in the main 
restaurant. Here, with no one to watch 
us, we can be natural and talk about—” 

“ Insects?” she replied. 

“No, ourselves,” he corrected. “ I’m 
sure there are a lot of things I ought to 
know about you besides the fact that you 
have very tiny feet and are afraid of tiny 
spiders.” 

“ Not of tiny spiders.” 

“ Well, of medium-sized ones, then. I 
haven’t the slightest idea whether you 
play a good game of tennis, take two or 
three lumps of sugar in your coffee, slice 
your drive at golf, or prefer Beethoven or 
Irving Berlin as a composer.” 

“Do you usually want to know all 
those facts about your assistants?” 

“ Heavens, no! But I want to know 
them about you. I never had an assis- 
tant before who blushed when you teased 
her, and—”’ 

“ Did you ever tease one before?” 

“ Well, no. I don’t believe I ever had 
the inclination to.” 

A sound of voices engaged in mild al- 
tercation outside the door distracted their 
attention from their intimate dialogue. 
One of the voices was quite angry and 
insistent, the other mild and remon- 
strating. 

The colloquy ended in a discreet and 
gentle tapping. 

“ Come in!” invited Saxton. 

The apologetic waiter entered hastily, 
opening the door only wide enough to ad- 
mit his bulk as he sidled through, and 
locking it after himself when he was 
once in. 

The members of the luncheon-party 
viewed this maneuver with amazement. 

“What’s the idea?” asked Saxton 
loudly. 
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“ Sh!” cautioned the waiter, with a 
confidential finger to his lips, as he tip- 
toed with infinite caution to their table 


by the window. “A gentleman outside 
says you have his wife in here.” 

“ His wife?” Blank astonishment was 
written on the features of William Saxton 
as he passed the question on to Bonnie. 
“T forgot to ask if you are married. 
Are you?” 

“Not exactly,” 
“ but , 

Her explanation of her relations with 
Jim Kirk was cut short by an impatient 
pounding upon the door. 

“ Let me in, or I'll bust in the door!” 

“T’ll fix him!” declared Saxton, rising 
and brushing aside the waiter, who, with 
the interest of the establishment at heart, 
would have preferred to conduct matters 
through diplomatic channels. 

William Saxton shot the bolt and 
opened the door. As he did so, a figure 
catapulted into the room and struck him 
a resounding blow just below the belt. 
The tall man recovered from his aston- 
ishment in time to evade a second one 
by holding his opponent at arm’s length, 
so that the assailant’s fists swung wildly 
in the air. 

“You home-wrecker!” the smaller man 
spluttered. ‘ You—why, you old son of 
a gun, Bill Saxton!” 

The speaker’s tone had altered sudden- 
ly in the midst of his vituperation. 

“ Well, dog-gone you, Greg Conroy!” 

Hostilities ceased instantly. The arms 
which had been extended belligerently re- 
laxed, and the owners slapped each other 
on the back and poked each other in the 
ribs with all the boyish enthusiasm of old 
college chums reunited. 

“ Haven’t seen you in ten years!” 
ejaculated Greg. “ Darned if you haven’t 
grown up to be a big boy now!” 

“And you’ve grown, too, Greg,” re- 
turned Saxton. “I'll bet you are ten 
inches thicker than you used to be.” 

The other sighed. 

“T’m not fat now. You don’t think so, 
do you? I’m a mere shadow of what I 


Bonnie stammered, 
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was. Marriage and one thing and an- 
other keep me so worried—pardon me, 
old man, who is the lady?” 

“Then she isn’t your wife?” Saxton 
countered. 

“No,” his friend replied; 
course she isn’t yours.” 

“ What makes you so sure of that?” 

“ No man would be having lunch in a 
private dining-room with his own wife. 
Obvious, my boy! Pardon me for break- 
ing in. I heard my wife was coming here 
—detectives, you know—and I rushed 
out. Tell you about it later.” 

“ Miss Russell,” Mr. Saxton intro- 
duced, “this is Mr. Conroy. I don’t 
know what he has done since he left col- 
lege, but a dozen years ago he was about 
the best quarter-back Yale ever had.” 

“ All rank flattery!” said Conroy, his 
cherubic face beaming, nevertheless, at 
the compliment. “We worked together 
pretty well, that was all. Bill here was 
center. That’s why I didn’t recognize 
him at first. In those days I never used 
to see his face except upside down, when 
he was standing over the ball with his 
head between his legs, ready to snap it 
back to me. There’s one thing about 
Bill’s face, though—it don’t look like 
anything anyhow, no matter which way 
you look!” 

“ Sit down and have some lunch with 
us,” invited Saxton. 

“ I'd like to,” the heavy-set young man 
replied, an anxious light rekindling itself 
in his rather mild blue eyes; “ but I’m 
out getting the material for a divorce, 
and I’ve got to find my wife.” The 
cheerful tone which had come into his 
voice at greeting his old friend had sub- 
sided, and now he was as gloomy as a 
newly elected coroner. “ Marriage is an 
awful thing—hollow mockery and all that 
stuff. Bill, old scout, let me warn you 
against it! That is, of course, unless this 


“and of 


young lady and—” 

“No, nothing of that sort,” Bonnie 
hastened to assure him. 

“ You never can tell what these friend- 
ships will develop into,” Conroy observed 
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with melancholy prophecy. “ Why, no- 
body could have~told me that I was 
going to marry my wife. Dog-gone it, I 
never even would have kissed her if she 
hadn’t sort of expected it. You know me, 
Bill! If a girl wants anything, I always 
try to get it for her, and— Great Scott, 
what’s a kiss? That’s what I thought 
two years ago, but let me warn you 
against it. My wife is a girl just like 
Miss Russell here. That kind is deep, I 
tell you, deep. They look innocent, but 
once they get—” 

“T assure you,” began Saxton, “ that 
you are entirely on the wrong track. 
Miss Russell is my assistant. She helps 
me with my entomological work.” 

“Do you mean to say that she is with 
you every day?” said his friend. “ Good 
night! What kind of a wreath shall I 
send you to your wedding? You can’t 
escape it! Just for that I will have a cup 
of coffee with you, and while I’m drink- 
ing it maybe I can give you a few words 
of good advice.” 

Thus Mr. Conroy was prevailed upon 
to accept a seat. The waiter had already 
anticipated the possibility of his joining 
the party, and was ready with a chair, 
into which the unhappy young man sank 
with a sigh. Then, at the further request 
of Saxton, the servitor bustled away for 
another cup. 

“ Never, my boy,” said Conroy, shak- 
ing an impressive forefinger, “ never 
marry a frivolous woman! I might say 
never marry any woman; but it seems to 
be an experience that every man has to 
have, so it’s no use to warn you against 
them in general. Schopenhauer did it, 
and everybody laughs at him. He was a 
clever old boy, at that, and I’m going to 
send a bouquet of poison-ivy to put on his 
grave as soon as the war is over.” 

“How many lumps of sugar, Mr. Con- 
roy?” Bonnie interrupted with house- 
wifely sweetness as she poured coffee into 
the extra cup which the waiter had placed 
in front of her. 

“No sugar. 
vest-pocket.” 


I have saccharin in my 

















He produced a small bottle containing 
tiny pellets, two of which he dropped into 
his coffee. 

“ They are not poison?” Bonnie ejacu- 
lated with sudden apprehension. 

William Saxton laughed. 

“ Not so that you could notice it,” he 
answered. ‘“ People who are reducing use 
them instead of sugar.” 

His friend shot a hurt look at him. “ I 
got the habit of taking these things when 
I was fat,” he explained, “ but grief is the 
best reducer. Look how my clothes hang 
on me now!” 

He pulled his vest away from his chest 
half an inch, to show how emaciated he 
was. When he let go it snapped back, 
and he drew a full breath again. 

“ All the result of my unhappy mar- 
riage!”’ he explained lugubriously. “ My 
wife is a beautiful creature, of course— 
you know me, Bill; I always had perfect 
taste—but she’s full of excelsior where 
her brains ought to be. Honest, that 
woman don’t take any more interest in 
baseball or golf than a rabbit! All she 
thinks about is dancing and artists and 
that sort of mush. I can dance, too, you 
understand, but I don’t care to spend my 
afternoons at it, not when there’s a game 
on out at the National League Park. So 
Clara went her way and I went mine. I 
didn’t pay much attention to that until 
I noticed that I was getting home for 
dinner before she was; and you know 
that ain’t right, Bill. Any time that a 
man can’t stay away from home longer 
than his wife, there’s something wrong. 
I hired a detective last week, and to-day 
he telephoned me he was ready to furnish 
evidence. Said if I would come out here 
I would find her with another man. My 
heart was broken, but I was so dog-gone 
mad I hustled right out. This is the only 
private room that was occupied, so I 
thought she must be in it, and that’s how 
I came to break in. I was afraid she 


might get away through the window.” 

“ But how did you know it was pos- 
sible to escape by the window?” Saxton 
asked curiously. 
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“T did it once—that is, I mean that I 
noticed these private rooms once before, 
when the proprietor was showing me 


through the building. Of course, that 
was before I was married.” 

The customary discreet tapping at the 
door announced that the waiter wished to 
come in. This time he brought word that 
the automobile which Saxton had ordered 
from the city had arrived. He had with 
him the assortment of tennis-shoes which 
had been sent out. 

With a little exclamation of delight 
Bonnie recognized her employer’s thought- 
fulness in extricating her from an embar- 
rassing position. She had been wonder- 
ing how she was going to get home with- 
out any shoes. For Mr. Saxton to solve 
the problem for her was more than she 
expected. She could hardly have hoped 
for so much consideration from an en- 
tomologist. 

“ Greg and I will go out in the main 
hall,” Saxton suggested, “ while you are 
finding out if any of these shoes will fit. 
You can join us there. Come on, Greg!” 

‘ Surest thing you know, Bill!” 

The two men stepped outside the door. 

“ Clara!” ejaculated Mr. Conroy, his 
back against the door of the private room 
from which he had just emerged. 

“ Greg!” returned a tall young woman 
who sat at the table directly in front of 
them. She was in the company of a dap- 
per gentleman whose chief claim to dis- 
tinction seemed to be the fact that he 
could keep a monocle in his eye for sev- 
eral moments at a time without drop- 
ping it. 

“What in Sam Hill are you doing with 
my wife, Ferguson?” Gregory demanded 
of the gentleman who was seated at the 
table. 

“ You have recognized me!” replied the 
man whom Gregory had called Ferguson. 

“Sure! Why shouldn’t I recognize 
you?” 

“I am supposed to be in disguise when 
I have this monocle on.” 

His eye relaxed, and the piece of glass 
in questicn dropped to the full length of 
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the black silk ribbon to which it was 
attached. 

“You haven’t answered my question,” 
thundered Mr. Conroy. “ Why are you 
in a resort of this character with my 
wife?” 

“ Well,” said Ferguson, “ you wanted 
evidence against her, and the Eagle Eye 
Agency never fails its clients. We get 
evidence, even if we have to manufacture 
it ourselves!” 

“Then you are a detective?” Mrs. 
Conroy asked, turning upon her vis-d-vis. 

“ Yes,” he admitted humbly. 

“ How interesting!” she said. Then, 
facing her lord and master without a sign 
of discomfiture, she added: “ Always hire 
this one, dear, when you want me fol- 
lowed. He dances divinely!” 

Bonnie opened the door unexpectedly 
behind Mr. Conroy, and he staggered 
back slightly, but she caught him by the 
arm and steadied him. 

“ Ha!” ejaculated his wife. “ So that’s 
what you were doing in that private 
room! I thought it was funny you came 
all the way out here unless there was a 
woman in the case!” 

“Now, Clara—” Conroy began. 

“ Nothing doing!” she cut him short. 
“That stall of yours about having me 
watched doesn’t go down, not a little 
bit!” 

“Wait a minute; wait a minute,” in- 
terrupted Conroy. “I wasn’t here with 
this lady. Mr. Saxton was having lunch 
with her. I want you to meet Mr. Saxton. 
Bill, this is my wife. Clara, this is Miss 
Russell, Mr. Saxton’s fiancée.” 

“No, no!” said William Saxton pro- 
testingly. 

“Don’t be ashamed of it,” said Mrs. 
Conroy. “ She’s the prettiest thing I ever 
set my eyes upon. Do hurry up and 
marry her, and remove the temptation 
from my husband! You have no idea 
what a fickle thing he is.” 

“ Now, Clara!” protested Gregory, se- 
cretly pleased at the reputation she was 
giving him as a lady’s man. 

“Call me Mrs. Conroy, please,” the 
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insisted with suddenly assumed 


” 


lady 
frigidity. “I am no longer Clara to you. 

“ Why, what’s the matter?” 

“You placed a spy upon me—a cheap 
detective.” 

“ Heavens, no, not a cheap one! You 
ought to see his bill—twenty dollars a 
day and expenses.” 

Thinking about the money end of the 


transaction aroused Conroy’s§ anger 
against the detective. He turned sudden- 
ly to Ferguson. 


“You're a fine detective, you are! 
Here I pay you money to go around hav- 
ing a good time with my wife!” 

“Tt was the easiest way to keep an eye 
on her,” Ferguson replied, recovering his 
sang-froid and his monocle at the same 
time. ‘“ You’ve no idea how much trouble 
it was to get an introduction to her, and 
she simply refused to flirt with me until 
we had been properly introduced.” 

“ Hang it, Clara!” Conroy said mag- 
nanimously. “I guess I’ve done you an 
injustice. You may return to the bosom 
of my affections.” 

“ Not until you have apologized!” 

“ All right—I apologize. You may go, 
Ferguson. Send the bill to my office.” 

“ Yes, sir.” The detective gathered up 
the hat and stick which his waiter had 
placed upon a near-by chair. “ Good- 
by, Mr. Conroy. Good day, Mrs. Con- 
roy.” He took the hand of each in turn. 

“Good-by, Mr. Ferguson,” said Mrs. 
Conroy. “I’m so sorry you have to 
leave us. Don’t forget that you have an 
engagement to take tea with me to-mor- 
row afternoon.” 

“ As if I were likely to!” he replied, 
beaming through his monocle, which suc- 
cumbed to the strain and dropped once 
more from its support. ‘ Good-by!” 

Bowing generally to every one, the de- 
tective took his departure. Mrs. Conroy 
turned a beaming face to her husband. 

“ Thanks awfully, old dear,” she said, 
“for giving me so much genuine plea- 
sure! I hope you can think up something 
equally thrilling for next week. You may 
kiss me, if you like.” 




















Greg Conroy hesitated and then de- 
cided that he would. 

“ Happiest married man in the United 
States!” he announced to Saxton and 
Bonnie, as he stood with one arm around 
his wife. ‘“ Regular connubial blister, 
that’s what I am! You two had better 
get married this afternoon. *We’ll be wit- 
nesses, and all that sort of thing.” 

Bonnie blushed, Saxton wiped his brow 
nervously, and the automobile party at a 
near-by table regarded them with interest. 

“Why, he kissed her!” said the middle- 
aged lady who had seen “Sapho.” “I 
think the morals of these Bohemians are 
shocking, don’t you, Mrs. Brenner? 
Thank Heaven, no one ever tried to carry 
me up a staircase!” 

“ T don’t think you look so heavy as all 
that,” said the other lady in the party— 
a remark which silenced conversation at 
that table for several moments. 

“ Let’s go home,” suggested Conroy. 

“ Not so early,” protested his wife. 
“Tt isn’t amywhere near dark yet. Mr. 
Ferguson was going to take me to that 
new restaurant, the Green Palace. He 
says they have a corking orchestra there 
and a large dancing-floor, besides “a 
skating-rink.” 

“ Clara,” said her husband in dismay, 
“you’re not thinking of taking up 
skating?” 

“T certainly am. You should see the 
costume I’ve ordered. All of it that’s 
done so far is the high boots, but I cer- 
tainly look great in them. My dear ”— 
she turned to Bonnie—“ they come clear 
up to here on my calf, and they’ve got 
the sweetest edging of fur around the 
tops. I’m having the skirt made short 
enough so that I won’t have to fall down 
to show them.” She directed her con- 
versation Once more to the men of the 
party. ‘ Nobody ever goes to the Green 
Palace with her own husband, so I’ll have 
to be with you, Mr. Saxton, and Greg can 
escort your fiancée.” 

“ But she isn’t—” Saxton tried to say. 

“Now, Clara!” Conroy protested 
mildly. 
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“Say, boys, don’t spoil it after I’ve 
gone to all this trouble arranging it sat- 
isfactorily. Come on!” 

They had to follow her to the sheds 
where the automobiles of guests were 
sheltered under the watchful eye of an 
attendant who would get you a pail of 
water for a quarter, or open a tonneau 
door for as little as fifteen cents. 

“Where’s the car?” asked Conroy, 
looking at the two automobiles which 
were there, and evidently not recognizing 
either of them. 

“Why, we left it right there.” Mrs. 
Conroy pointed to a space where, sure 
enough, there were recent wheel-tracks in 
the dust. “I’m positive that was the 
place. Ask the attendant. He’ll know.” 

“What became of the long, gray tour- 
ing-car that stood here?” Conroy duly 
inquired, crossing the attendant’s palm 
the while with silver. 

“Why, the gentleman what came in it 
was here a minute ago and drove it away, 
sir. I know, because I took up a strap 
on his spare tire, where she rattled a bit, 
and he said as‘ how he were very par- 
ticular about that car, ‘cause it was a 


See ey eee 


far ey ee ee 

“ Ferguson!” Greg murmured. 

“You don’t think he’d steal it, do 
you?” his wife asked. ‘“ He seemed like 
such a nice fellow, and he dances so 
well!” 

“ The son of a gun!” 

“ And he’s a detective, too. Probably 
he thought you had a car here to take 
me back in. How did you come out here, 
anyway?” 

“In a taxi.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“T dismissed it.” 

“But how did you expect to go 
home?” 

“T wasn’t figuring on going home. I 
was going to kill you and commit suicide, 
so I thought there wasn’t any use in pay- 
ing him to wait.” 

“Why, Greg, 
broke in Saxton. 


you old _ tightwad!” 
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“ That’s just like you—always to think 
how much a thing will cost,” added Mrs. 
Conroy. “ Stingy!” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” her husband 


argued calmly. “I’m sensible and prac- 
tical, that’s all. I plan things out ahead 
efficiently. I knew we’d be taken home 


free in an ambulance or something, so 
what was the use of keeping the car?” 

“ As an economisi, you’re a rank fail- 
ure,” pointed out his tall entomologist 
friend. 

“IT don’t see why.” 

“Tf, instead of paying the driver off 
when you arrived, you’d had him wait 
until after you had committed suicide, 
you wouldn’t have had to pay him at all.” 

“ Gee, I never thought of that!” 

“ Anyway, we'll all go back to town in 
this car,” said Saxton authoritatively, 
leading the way to a public conveyance, 
which he rightly surmised to be the one 
that had been sent out on his order. “ In 
you go, Mrs. Conroy. You're next, Bill. 
Now you, Bonalin. Here’s our box of 
junk, and here—be careful of her—is 
your friend, the spider!” 

He had not noticed that he had called 
Bonnie by her first name. She smiled,. 
and wor.titica if “* cc oe aaturaily be- 
cause the entomologist had been saying it 
over to himself. 

Vil 


THEY were a little crowded for a taxi- 
cab, especially with the ladies sitting to- 
gether facing forward and Gregory Con- 
roy and William Saxton occupying the 
two spare seats that let down from the 
front. Gregory was too wide to be com- 
fortable, and William Saxton was too 
long. The entomologist’s knees were ter- 
ribly in the way. 

“The nerve of Ferguson to take our 
car!” Conroy grumbled. “ When I catch 
the scoundrel I’ll kill him!” 

“ For goodness’ sake, no!” his wife 
protested. “ You wouldn’t kill any one 
who can dance the way he can?” 


“ T would, if for no other reason. Bill, 


can you dance these new-fangled hugging- 
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matches?” There was a world of disgust 
in the little man’s tone. 

“TI never tried,” 
gravely 

“Let me teach you,” Mrs. Conroy 
urged. “ You’d make a wonderful part- 
ner, because you're so tall that you could 
support a girl without any effort.” 

“I defy any man to do that!” growled 
her spouse. 

“ You’re not funny, Gregory,” Mrs. 
Conroy criticised brutally. 

“1 don’t feel funny. Why should I? 
Where is the — what the deuce are we 
stopping for? Hey, driver, what’s 
wrong?” 

Thé chauffeur turned and spoke re- 
spectfully through the half-lowered front 
window. 

“ There’s a large freight-boat stuck in 
the river just ahead, sir. The bridge is 
turned, and they can’t turn it back until 
the boat is pulled out.” 

“ How long will it take?” Gregory con- 
tinued. 

“T can’t say, sir. 
bad.” 

“Then we shall miss the dancing at 
tthe Green Palace,” Mrs. Conroy said 
with a pout. 

“ That’s the only thing that reconciles 
me to being stuck,” growled her husband 
under his breath. 

“It’s a pity those old boat-captains 
can’t look where they’re going. They’re 
always getting stuck here just when some 
one is in a hurry to get across. Why 
can’t they run aground some place where 
there isn’t any bridge?” 

Mrs. Conroy was genuinely indignant. 
The driver offered a suggestion. 

“We might go up the river half a mile. 
There’s another bridge there. The roads 
aren’t very good, but it wouldn’t take 
long.” 

“Let’s go that way, then,” declared 
Mrs. Conroy, always eager to be doing 
something. 

“ Wait until I get out and look,” de- 
murred Greg. 

“T suppose you'll pull the boat out by 


Saxton returned 


It looks pretty 




















hand,” his wife suggested sarcastically. 
** Or perhaps you’ll think up some scheme 
the authorities haven’t been able to hit 
upon for widening the channel just at this 
point.” 

“ You never can tell but what I might 
think of something,” Gregory retorted, 
clambering out of the narrow door. 

“You flatter yourself,” Mrs. Conroy 
observed in parting. “ However, look the 
job over, Mr. Edison, and then we can 
go on!” 

“ Well, I'll be dog-goned!” exclaimed 
Gregory with genuine wonderment in his 
voice, not unmixed with a certain satis- 
faction. “See what our hunting-dog has 
treed!” 

“ For instance, what?” William Sax- 
ton put the obvious question. 

“ Our dear friend, Ferguson!” Gregory 
announced, triumph in his voice. “ The 
poor fish was on the bridge when it 
turned, and he can’t get off until it turns 
back.” 

This news was interesting enough to 
warrant the disembarkation of the rest of 
the passengers, so they all clambered out 
to verify the observation of their advance 
guard. Sure enough, Ferguson was there, 
out on the bridge, lolling back comfort- 
ably in the seat of a long gray car, smok- 
ing cigarettes and practising various dis- 
guises with his monocle. Beyond him 
was a freight-boat, which a couple of 
fussy tugs were endeavoring to pull 
through the draw, but between him and 
the party on shore was a considerable 
strip of dirty river water. 

“ Don’t scold him,” pleaded Mrs. Con- 
roy. “ Think how he can dance!” 

“T’m not going to scold him,” said her 
husband. “ All I’m going to do is wait 
until that bridge turns back, and then 
I’m going to creep up on him and cave 
in the top portion of his bean. I don’t 
think it will make any difference what- 
ever in his skill as a dancer. In fact, I 
think he may be able to invent a few new 
steps while I am doing it.” 

“ Qo-o0-oh, what a fierce bear you 
are!” exclaimed his wife in mock con- 
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sternation. 
aren’t you?” : 

“ All but his feet. I'll graft those on 
the end of a bean-pole, so that he can go 
right on making a jumping-jack of him- 
self to amuse the fool women.” 

“ But surely you’re not planning to 
wait here until they get that old boat 
through? It may take half the night.” 

“I don’t care. Do you think I’m going 
to let a grafter like that get away with 
my automobile just for the lack of a little 
patience? You can go on, if you want 
to; but me, personally, I’m going to stay 
until I get his little old dancing hide! 
You know me, deary! Old Percival 
Watchful Waiting—that’s who I am!” 

“If you’re going to be silly,” was his 
wife’s comment, “I suppose I can’t stop 
you; but that is no reason why we should 
freeze to death out here.” 

“ Freeze to death? How could 
freeze? This is September.” 

“Well, it might just as well be Jan- 
uary for all you care. Besides, the night 
air will be chilly, and I have nothing on 
but an afternoon dress.” 

“ But, deary, it covers more of you 
than your evening gowns. You know 
how nearly you are ready for the bath in 
that black velvet—”’ 

“Never mind describing my gowns! 
If you want to tell what you know about 
ladies’ wearing apparel, why don’t you 
get a position writing for the Delineator? 
I want to go home and get some rest, 
because we’re invited to a dance at Bessie 
Witherspoon’s after dinner.” 

“ All right, go home, then! A minute 
ago you said you wanted to go to the 
Green Palace.” 

“I did, but I’d rather go home than 
wait around here. There isn’t even a 
road-house!”’ 

“Think of that! Somebody blundered 
—forgot to sprinkle this part of the road 
with cafés. Never mind, I'll build one 
while I’m waiting, so when you’re stuck 
here next time you won’t have to waste a 
moment that you might be spending 
money!” 


“ Going to eat him all up, 


you 
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This shaft of sarcasm bent its point on 
the shield of the beautiful Mrs. Conroy’s 
imperturbability. She turned calmly to 
Bonalin and William Saxton. 

“ That’s all settled, then. Will you be 
good enough to drop me at our house on 
your way home?” 

“T'll stay with Greg,” decided Saxton 
slowly. ‘“ He may need company; but 
I'll have the driver take you two ladies 
back to the city.” He gave brief instruc- 
tions to the taxicab chauffeur and helped 
Mrs. Conroy and Bonalin back into the 
car. “ Miss Russell, will you take our 
field equipment with you? Just leave it 
at your own home, and I will come and 
get it later in the evening. We might 
have to walk back to town from here, 
and I’d rather not be bothered with 
carrying the nets and bottles.” 

Bonalin accepted the trust gravely and 
reminded him of her address, so that he 
might come for his precious collection of 
bugs and spiders. 

It had been rather a full day for 
Bonalin, and she reviewed its events 
dreamily during the first few minutes of 
the drive around by a circuitous route to 
another bridge leading across the river to 
the city. Then she brought herself out 
of it with a jerk as she became aware that 
her companion had been talking steadily 
ever since they started. 

“ You'll have a terrible time making 
Mr. Saxton act like a regular human 
being! Will you believe it, I’ve been 
trying to flirt with him ever since I met 
him this afternoon, and he wouldn’t 
respond a bit? But maybe you'll be able 
to wake him up. I'll bet he'll be a whirl- 
wind lover after you get him started!” 

“ But I don’t want him to get started,” 
Bonalin objected. “ I’m engaged to some 
one else.” 

“Ts it any one I know, I wonder?” 

“Tt’s a secret yet,” Bonalin told her 
diffidently. 

“Oh! Well, then, it doesn’t matter 
how much you encourage William Saxton. 
It’s a good idea to play one man against 
another, anyway, even after you’re mar- 
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ried. You see how I work it. You’ve no 
idea how loving Gregory will be for the 
next week or so, just because he thinks 
I’ve taken a violent fancy to this Fer- 
guson person.” 

“Then you don’t really care about 
him?” 

“Not a rap! Gregory is the only man 
for me. I just keep him stirred up, be- 
cause he’s more interesting that way. 
You’ve no idea how fat he gets when he 
isn’t jealous of any one. Besides, I’m 
training him. In a couple of months I’ll 
have him begging to be allowed to go to 
afternoon dances with me. Then, if the 
skating fad keeps up, I’ll have him doing 
that, too, instead of wasting his time on 
golf and baseball and things like that. 
Well, here I am home, Miss Russell. 
Won’t you stop off and have tea or a 
cocktail or something?” 

“No, thank you,” Bonalin declined 
graciously. “I have to be at home right 
away, to help get things ready for dinner. 
I’m a thousand times obliged, though.” 

Mrs. Conroy got out, humming gaily 
to herself, waved a friendly good-by to 
the girl inside the taxi, and walked up the 
steps of the house before which they had 
stopped. 

After the car had started up once more, 
Bonalin looked back for another glimpse 
of this charming young bundle of sophis- 
tication. She was standing, irresolute, on 
the steps before her front door. Even 
while Bonalin looked, she slapped her 
thigh vigorously, man-fashion, and with 
a sudden air of decision descended the 
stone steps once more and strode off 
briskly down the street. Evidently she 
had thought of somewhere else to go 
more interesting than home! 


Vill 


BONALIN was awfully tired. When 
dinner was out of the way, and when she 
had arranged her employer’s property on 
the mantel-shelf, all ready for him to call 
for it, she was quite sleepy enough for 
bed; but she had to wait up, on the off 
chance that he might remember to come, 


























as he had said he would. So she relaxed 
in a big, comfortable, padded chair in the 
living-room and tried to keep herself 
awake by remembering what a _ horrid- 
looking spider was up there in a bottle 
on the mantelpiece. 

But even that picture failed to stimu- 
late her mind sufficiently to keep it from 
slipping away into a doze. True, she 
dreamed violently of spiders, but it was 
only a dream. 

The door-bell awakened ier in the 
midst of a nightmare which was a sort 
of a motion-picture chase between herself 
and the spider. She was barely keeping 
ahead of the rapidly moving horror, 
which had increased in proportions to 
gigantic size. She had just stumbled, 
frozen with terror, and found herself un- 
able to get up, when the strident clamor 
of the bell rescued her. 

Noting hastily by the clock that it was 
half past eleven, Bonnie went to the door. 
Yes, it was William Saxton. 

“ Had quite a time finding your place,” 
he explained. “ Waked up most of the 
neighbors with my inquiries.” 

“Come in,” Bonalin invited hospita- 
bly, “ and tell me what happened to Mr. 
Ferguson.” 

“Oh, we caught him,” Saxton an- 
swered. “ When the bridge turned back, 
we jumped on while it was still moving 
and ran out to the car before he could 
get away.” 

“What did Mr. Conroy do?” 

“Oh, he took the detective to the 
police station and had him arrested. Fer- 
guson didn’t make any fuss about it; 
said he’d just as soon spend a few days 
in jail as not. Greg has to appear against 
him in court to-morrow. You got home 
without any trouble, of course?” 

“Yes, hours ago.” 

“ When I saw that I was going to be 
late I was sorry I had said that I would 
call for my things to-night, but I was 
afraid you’d sit up all night long if I 
didn’t, so I came anyway. I'll just take 
everything and be on my way.” 

“Let me load you up,” suggested 
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“When you get all your para- 
phernalia strapped on, and your pockets 
full of bottles, you’re going to look like 
a French infantryman ready for a hard 
campaign. Here’s the net to go across 
your shoulders, and here’s a case to swing 


Bonnie. 


on the left side.” She handed him each 
article as she spoke. “ The cards with 
the beetles are in this box, and the moths 
and butterflies are here. Where shall I 
put the spider? Oh, he moved!” 

True, the spider had made a sudden 
jump toward the side of the glass con- 
tainer where the palm of her hand was. 
With an involuntary revulsion she relaxed 
her grip, and the bottle fell crashing to 
the floor, glass splinters flying in all 
directions. 

With a smothered cry of terror and 
remorse, Bonnie drew her skirts aside 
hastily and jumped up on a chair. 

“Catch him!” she exclaimed. “ Catch 
your spider!” 

She need not have urged Saxton to that 
pursuit. He was already crouched over 
the glass wreckage, peering closely at 
every shadow and poking with his finger 
at irregularities in the surface of the rug. 

“IT only hope she wasn’t killed!” he 
murmured half to himself. 

“T only hope he was,” Bonnie echoed, 
entirely to herself, however. 

“I’d never seen a spider just like that 
one before,” he went on, in explanation 
of his concern. “I ha-e already discov- 
ered and named two new subspecies of 
Coleoptera and one of Lepidoptera, but 
with the Arachnida I have not been so 
fortunate.” 

He searched every inch of the floor 
carefully. He even took up the rugs and 
moved the furniture away from the cor- 
ners, but it was no use. Bonnie prayed 
that he would find the spider, or that, 
failing to get it, he would keep on hunt- 
ing all night. She had no desire to be 
left alone with that horrible-looking, 
crablike thing, with all the children asleep 
and no one to call on for help. 

But at last he gave up. 
“It’s gone, I guess,” he said, straight- 
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ening his unbelievable height from the 
crouching position which had brought him 
down to her level up once more to where 
he became a menace to the chandelier. 

“T’m terribly sorry,” Bonnie told him 
with genuine contrition in her voice. 

“That’s all right,” he assured her. 
“ Perhaps I can find another specimen if 
I go back to the same place.” 

Bonnie did not notice particularly 
then, but later she recollected that he had 
said “1” and not “ we.” 

“T hope you can. I can never forgive 
myself!” 

“ Don’t think of it. It’s awfully late, 
and you had better turn in. Good night!” 

Abruptly he left. Bonnie wondered if 
he had gone away so hastily because he 
was afraid that he might say something 
unkind to her. That seemed a reason- 
able supposition; he was so genuinely con- 
cerned with the loss of his specimen. The 
mere fact that she had been sleeping and 
dreaming of horrible spiders was no gen- 
uine excuse for an entomologist’s assistant 
behaving with such absolute lack of 
nerve-control. 

Why did entomologists have to have 
such disagreeable pets? Why couldn’t 
they make collections of kittens and baby 
birds instead? And _ still, when she 
thought of the idea of sticking long pins 
through cunning little kittens and fasten- 
ing them to cards, she was rather ap- 
palled at the picture. Perhaps insects 
were preferable, after all. ; 

Bonnie turned back from the door, 
where she had been standing ever since 
her employer had left. She must go to 
bed some time. The idea of taking off 
one’s clothes with that unsavory-looking, 
poisonous spider loose in the house was 
almost beyond conception; but there was 
little to be gained by sitting up all night. 
She entered the living-room once more. 
Every light was turned on, just as it had 
been left at the conclusion of Mr. Sax- 
ton’s quest for his lost pet. 

She started to cross the room to reach 
the electric-light switch, but half-way she 
stopped, transfixed with horror, an ex- 
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clamation frozen upon her lips. 
there, upon a light spot on the rug, was 
the balloonlike body with red dots on it, 
supported on eight long, hairy legs, which 
she had last seen with a protecting wall 
of glass between her and it. 

She gazed at the spider, fascinated. It 
ran toward her a few steps. She tried to 
get away, but fear seemed to have para- 
lyzed her muscles. All she could do was 
to make her lips move noiselessly in an 
appeal for help. 

The formidable arachnid, all unwitting 
of the consternation he was inspiring, 
came steadily toward her. She followed 
its movements with glaring eyes. At last 
it was at her feet. In another moment it 
would crawl upon her shoe. 

Suddenly, as if released from a spell, 
her muscles answered to control. She 
raised her foot and brought it down con- 
vulsively upon the body of her tormentor! 

There was no mental process preceding 
Bonnie’s action. It was pure instinct that 
prompted her to kill the crawling horror. 
From childhood she had always had an 
almost hysterical aversion to spiders. 
They seemed to hypnotize her, as snakes 
are said to hypnotize their prey. 

She couldn’t account for her feeling by 
reason. It did no good to tell her that 
she was foolish. She admitted that, but 
her terror was none the less real even if 
it did not come from a mental conviction. 

Two feelings struggled for supremacy 
in Bonnie’s breast as she stood with her 
foot on the carcass of her enemy. One 
of them was relief, because now that she 
knew the terrible creature was dead she 
could go to bed with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty that she would sleep. 

Her other emotion was one of despair. 
She had proved herself a rank failure as 
an entomologist’s assistant. She had no 
right to keep the position. She recol- 
lected with painful distinctness the tone 
of Saxton’s voice when he had told of 
discharging his cook because she had 
killed some of his specimens. Bonnie had 
done worse than that—she had destroyed 
the proof that he had discovered a new 




















species of spider, all because she was a 
coward. 

It was tragical! She was‘anything but 
a help to William Saxton, that was cer- 
tain; and she had no right to stand in the 
way of his obtaining efficient and trained 
assistance. 

No, she decided, as she slowly took off 
her clothes, compared with Martha Doo- 
little she was a horrible failure. In a like 
situation Miss Doolittle, actuated by the 
high purpose of science and fired with the 
zeal of a true investigator, would doubt- 
less have picked up the dotted black 
spider and let it bite her. 


IX 


Bonnie reported for work the next day 
in a greatly chastened mood. She had 
debated her problem thoroughly with her- 
self, and had arrived at the decision that 
she must tell William Saxton the entire 
truth about what had occurred after he 
had left her the night before. 

Passed in review, the experiences of the 
previous day did not encourage her much 
in the belief that she was making progress 
as a scientist’s helper. Her failure as a 
field-worker, owing to the tenderness of 
her feet, and her inability to conquer her 
aversion to the laboratory work of her 
employer, were not a very high recom- 
mendation, however you looked at it. 
Add to that her carelessness in dropping 
the prize specimen of the day’s hunt, and 
she had not a flattering total. 

She might just as well tell him of her 
other misdeed and die for a full-fledged 
black sheep. She was sure to be dis- 
charged anyway, and she might as well 
close her scientific career in a blazing 
glory of incompetence. 

But when she arrived at William Sax- 
ton’s apartment, she had no opportunity 
of making her confession immediately. 
When she unlocked the door — she had 
been provided with a key—she heard the 
sound of voices behind the bookcase bar- 
ricade. Her heart sank still lower when 


she recognized the decisive, businesslike 
tones of Miss Martha Doolittle. 
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Evidently the ideal assistant had not 
allowed any grass to grow under her feet. 
Bonnie wondered if she had been sitting 
on the door-step all night. 

“I know the names of eight thousand 
species of Coleoptera,” Miss Doolittle 
was saying with a confident precision 
which indicated that she was prepared to 
back up her statements. 

“Yes, yes, of course, 
her employer answer. 

“ And I have had five years’ experience 
in the field with Professor Solingen.” 

Bonnie did not wait to hear more. It 
was sickening, the desirable efficiency of 
her successor, for Bonnie already called 
her that. There could be no choice be- 
tween an untrained bungler and Miss 
Doolittle, a highly specialized student. 
William Saxton would not hesitate for 
one moment. 

With lagging steps Bonnie retired to 
the kitchen. There, at least, was a place 
where she was at home. She knew the 
names of every utensil in it, and there 
wasn’t a thing she was afraid of, except 
perhaps the gas-stove when it popped. 

She busied‘eerself with the tasks with 
which she was familiar, waiting for her 
employer to call her in and tell her that 
her services would be no longer required. 
He seemed to be having an interminable 
conversation with Miss Doolittle, and 
Bonnie wondered what it could be about. 

She knew they were still talking, for 
the lady’s voice kept rising to a higher 
pitch, as if she were arguing about some- 
thing. Its tones penetrated distinctly to 
the rear of the apartment. William Sax- 
ton was allowing the visitor to do most 
of the talking, too, his replies filling in 
the pauses with a subdued murmur. 

Quite a while later Miss Doolittle left, 
and Bonnie braced herself for the final 
interview. Doubtless the other woman 
had gone out to give Mr. Saxton an op- 
portunity of disposing of his present white 
elephant. 

But he didn’t call her in. Absolute 
silence reigned in the front part of the 
house. He had gone back to his work. 


” 


Bonnie heard 
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Finally Bonnie could stand it no long- 
er. If he was merely waiting for the end 
of the day before he dismissed her, she 
could see no particular advantage in his 
mistaken idea of kindness. As far as she 
was concerned, it would be better to get 
it over with and to begin looking for an- 
other job. 

So she mustered up her courage and 
marched in. She stood beside Mr. Sax- 
ton’s desk for several seconds before he 
looked up. She felt sure that he had been 
pretending not to notice her. 

“ Well?” he said at length, regarding 
her quizzically from beneath his shaggy 
eyebrows. 

“If you are going to fire me,” she re- 
turned, “ please do it now.” 

He looked at her in mild-eyed interro- 
gation. 

“Why should I fire you, as you so ele- 
gantly put it?” 

“ Because I don’t know anything, and 
because I don’t like to wear common- 
sense shoes, and because I’m afraid of 
spiders, and because —- because you say 
I’m not plain-looking enough, and—”’ 

She hesitated before genfessing the 
final disaster. William Saxton contem- 
plated the tremendous list of her crimes. 
Then he laughed. 

“T don’t see anything there,” he said, 
“that we can’t overcome with a little 
training—all but your fatal beauty, that 
is; and I’m getting sort of used to that 
now, and I guess I can stand it.” 

“That isn’t the worst, though,” she 
blurted out hastily, for fear her courage 
would fail her. “ Last night, after you 
left, I killed your pet spider—and I 
didn’t use chloroform, either. There isn’t 
anything left of him to pin on a card!” 

If Bonnie had expected him to behave 
as if his heart was broken, she was 
doomed to disappointment. William Sax- 
ton threw back his head and laughed long 
and loud. Well, she couldn’t blame him 
much. As an entomologist’s assistant, 


she was a howling farce. 
“T don’t much mind being out of a 
“ You only 


job,” she told him at length. 
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said you would keep me until you found 
a more suitable assistant.” 

“ Yes, so I did.” 

“Well, I see Miss Doolittle has applied 
for the position.” 

“Why, yes,” he said in some surprise. 
“How did you know about her? She 
got here before you arrived.” 

“ Yes, but she was here the day before 
yesterday, too—the same day that I 
came.” 

“ That’s strange! 
her then?” 

“ Because I sent her away.” Bonnie 
paused and looked at the floor before she 
went on. “TI lied. I told her you were 
satisfied with your present assistant.” 

Mr. Saxton contemplated her with a 
look of admiration and conscious pride 
of possession. 

“ That’s strange!” he said. “ That’s 
just what I told her myself.” He paused, 
embarrassed, and cleared his throat. 
“Now, Miss Russell, if you wili find me 
Harper Herrick’s three-volume treatise on 
the habits of the potato-bug, we will get 
to work.” 


Why didn’t I see 


x 


THAT seemed to be the beginning of an 
undisturbed and peaceful period for 
Bonalin Russell, employee, and William 
Saxton, employer. He had apparently 
decided to overlook all her shortcomings, 
and with infinite patience he had set 
himself the task of correcting them. 

As they went along in his work, he 
would stop and explain to her what he 
was driving at; and the more she came 
to know, the more interest she found she 
was taking in the science. Day after day 
they spent in busy companionship. Now 
that she knew that her job was secure, at 
least for the time being, Bonnie lost her 
original fear of making mistakes, and as 
a consequence she made fewer and fewer 
of them as she went on. 

In return for his thoughtful kindness 
in helping her to understand his work, 
Bonnie took efficient charge of the house- 
hold. At his request she secured a maid. 














who handled the modest domestic re- 
quirements of the ménage; and then, by 
persistent but gradual personal effort, she 
began to turn the apartment into a more 
livable sort of place. 

Unobtrusively she purchased and put 
up narrow curtains that did not obstruct 
the light but still took away some of the 
absolute bareness of the windows. With 
the aid of a carpenter, she turned one of 
the spare bedrooms into a library. Wil- 
liam Saxton protested when he found that 
all his reference volumes had been rele- 
gated to this room. 

“]T like them in piles on the floor, 
where I can get at them,” he told her 
grumblingly. 

“ But you don’t have to get them your- 
self any more. I know where everything 
is on these shelves, and all you have to 
do is to ask for what you want, and [’ll 
get it. If you insist upon using all your 
bookcases as cemeteries for deceased in- 
sects, there is no reason why your books 
should lie on the floor and get all kicked 
to pieces and covered with dust. I, for 
one, have stumbled over that pile of en- 
cyclopedias often enough.” 

William Saxton continued to growl, but 
the books stayed where she put them. 

One day, while they were working, 
Gregory Conroy came in, bringing with 
him an atmosphere of well-fed gloom. 
After Saxton had greeted him, he com- 
mented upon the visitor’s melancholy. 

“ What’s the matter now, Greg? Not 
our friend Ferguson again?” 

“Confound Ferguson! What do you 
suppose that son of a sea-cook did?” 

“Can’t imagine,” responded Saxton 
pleasantly. “ The last thing I knew, you 
were going to have him put in jail. Did 
you succeed?” 

“T did! I had him sent up for ten 
days. He only got out yesterday, and 
what do you suppose he did to-day?” 

“T can’t imagine.” 

“ He sent me a bill for twenty dollars 
a day for his ‘time. He claims he was in 
my employ at the time he was arrested, 
and that according to agreement his 
13 
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charges go on until his bill for services 
has been settled. Can you beat that?- I 
have to pay that loafer nearly a dollar 
an hour for sitting around in a nice, com- 
fortable jail!” 

Saxton laughed. 

“You, too?” Gregory inquired with 
some indignation. ‘ That’s all the sym- 
pathy I get. Clara laughed herself sick.” 

“T trust your wife is well?” inquired 
Saxton. 

“ Huh, I guess so. She seems to sleep 
all right, anyway. I never see her when 
she’s awake. If the skating fad keeps up, 
the only way I’ll be able to keep her at 
home is to put an ice-making machine in 
and flood the drawing-room, so that she 
can skate there. Honest now, Bill, can 
you imagine a full-grown woman cover- 
ing herself with black-and-blue spots 
learning to write her name on the ice? 
Her name is easy, too. She would kill 
herself if she was a Russian!” 

William Saxton agreed that it is diffi- 
cult to account for the vagaries of wo- 
mankind. Gregory was somewhat molli- 
fied to find that he had an ally, if only 
a lukewarm one, and he came to the real 
purpose of his Call. 

“Williams, up at the University of 
Minnesota, wants us to act as officials 
for some of their football-games this fall. 
I saw him last week, and when I told him 
you were in this part of the country he 
was crazy to get you to referee. I hung 
myself on him as a condition of talking to 
you about it. What do you say?” 

“Why,” debated Saxton, “I’m not up 
on the new plays.” 

“ But you can be in a week or so. 
We'll work them out together, just as we 
used to.” 

“ Besides, it will take a lot of time.” 

“ Not at all. It is only Saturdays, and 
we get a piece of money for it and all 
expenses.” 

With seeming reluctance Saxton was 
drawn into a deep discussion of passes, 
trick plays, tackles, mass and line forma- 
tion, interference, and all the kindred 
jargon of the football gridiron. When it 
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got too deep for Bonnie, she retired 
gracefully to the kitchen. 

Greg Conroy stayed to lunch. Before 
he left his tall friend had promised to act 
with him as whistle-blower for the first 
game of the season, to take place on the 
following Saturday. 


XI 


ArousINc William Saxton’s interest in 
football became Gregory Conroy’s daily 
task. Just discussing the game seemed 
to make both of them grow more boyish. 
Bonnie had never dreamed that her em- 
ployer had any other interest in life be- 
sides entomology. It seemed almost sac- 
rilegious to imagine so dignified a person 
being vitally engrossed in anything com- 
paratively frivolous, like football; but 
something within William Saxton ap- 
peared to be waking up. 

His rebirth had come with the tang of 
autumn in the air and the mellow haze of 
harvest over the land. The fairy clarion 
of spring had left him unstirred, but now 
the “pung” of the pigskin, pleasantly 
punctuating the dormant quiet of the 
back-lot gridiron, had quickgned his pulse 
and brought the eager ligut of boyish en- 
thusiasm to his eyes. 

Bonnie was not entirely without knowl- 
edge of the game. It would have been 
impossible to live in a family with 
brothers of school age and not to learn 
the lingo of punts, forward passes, field 
goals, and drop-kicks. But Conroy and 
Saxton spoke a scientific language of 
football which she had to absorb grad- 
ually. They made diagrams with arrows 
showing the direction taken by each man 
in a play, and these she studied in private 
when they had been discarded into the 
waste-basket. 

“ Bill, you should have taken up 
coaching,” Greg declared, gazing admir- 
ingly at one of these charts, which his 
friend had prepared. “ Think of a man 
who can invent a bullet-proof interference 
like that wasting his time sticking pins 
in dinky little bugs! You ought to be 


ashamed of yourself, you big coward!” 
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On Friday, before the two men went 
away, Saxton gave Bonnie her final in- 
strtions. 

“{ should like to let you off for the 
day,” he told her; “but you know I’m 
expecting those wasp-eggs to hatch very 
shortly, and the grubs will have to be 
watched and fed the moment they ap- 
pear. It may not happen until I get 
back, but you had better keep an eye on 
them, and if anything occurs give me a 
report on it. Draw diagrams or illustra- 
tions of anything that appears particular- 
ly interesting.” 

Bonnie accepted these instructions as 
a matter of course, just as she accepted 
anything that came along in the day’s 
work; but she was not without a mental 
hope that the expected wasplets would 
stay in their shells until their foster- 
father got home to take care of them. 
Nevertheless, she found a pad of William 
Saxton’s cross-ruled paper, which he used 
for recording experiments, and laid it 
ready, together with a fountain pen and 
a couple of pencils. 

When Saxton got back on Sunday 
morning and let himself into his apart- 
ment, he found Bonnie fast asleep in his 
chair, with her head pillowed comfortably 
upon her arms, which were folded on his 
desk. A shaded desk-lamp was still lit, 
and its rays shone full on her flushed face, 
but it disturbed her not a bit. Neither 
did a smudge of ink on her nose, nor a 
generous supply of the same fluid on the 
first two fingers of her right hand. 

Before her on the desk was a screen 
bell covering a saucer-sized container, 
such as he used for experiments. Along- 
side of this, in some disorder and deco- 
rated with occasional blots, was a sheaf 
of record-paper. This last he picked up, 
and, arranging the loose sheets in order, 
he read the notes through hastily. 

“ Bonalin Russell on Hymenoptera ” 
was printed in capital letters at the head 
of the first sheet, in imitation of the stilt- 
ed titles employed by the heavy-weight 
authorities whose works sagged the shelv- 
ing in Saxton’s library. Below, added in 











pencil, was a scrawled subtitle — “ Or, 
Chats with Mother Wasps on the Care 
and Feeding of Their Children.” Then 
came Bonnie’s detailed account of her 
observations: 


I am the proud foster-mother of seven infant 
wasps, and I feel that a record of how I raised 
them from eggs ought to be useful to other 
parents who do not read French very well. 
The only other authority on this subject that I 
can find is a flowery writer by the name of 
Saussure, who has written a one-ton, non-skid 
volume entitled “ Monographie des Guépes Soci- 
ales.” For some of us it is not convenient to 
wade through three hundred thousand words of 
scientific French in order to find out why a baby 
wasp cries in its sleep. This article is intended 
to supply that long-felt want. 

For fear I might forget to mention it later, 
the reason for the baby wasp’s restlessness is its 
need of food. I state the fact at this point be- 
cause you may not have time to read any more, 
and it is a fact which covers ninety-nine per 
cent of the problems that wasp mothers have 
to face. Baby wasps want food, and they want 
it when they want it—which is all the time, 
apparently. 

As I mentioned above, my charges were at 
first merely eggs deposited in cells in part of a 
nest that resembled a honeycomb. Aforesaid 
eggs were kidnaped by the eminent though un- 
feeling entomologist, Mr. William Saxton. His 
eminence is unquestioned, his unfeelingness is 
obvious—the eggs’ mother stung him six times 
while he was making away with her progeny, 
and he did not seem to notice it. 

Why she was so angry I cannot see. Surely 
she would not have been, if she could have 
known what was going to hatch out of those 
eggs. Her offspring certainly are not much to 
look at. Even I feel ashamed of having had 
anything to do with bringing them into the 
world, and if their real monther should see 
them, I think it would kill her. 

At first I did not think they were wasps at 
all, for they looked more like white’ angle- 
worms; but before throwing them away I 
looked them up in a five-hundred-page pamphlet 
and discovered that wasps always hatch out 
first as grubs. Here is a picture of the entire 
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Their family name is Vespa, which is very 
pretty, I think—a lot prettier than their baby 
pictures. I would not hurt their mother’s feel- 
ings for anything, but as she is not likely to 
read this article, I am free to set down my 
opinion that I never saw a plainer lot of children 
in my life. I am going to try to make them 
beautiful, but it is a job that would appal 
Lillian Russell, my illustrious forty-third cousin. 

The one on the extreme left—he has a sort of 
smiling expression—is little Theodore Roosevelt 
Vespa. I named him myself, on account of his 
aggressive nature: I suspect him of being am- 
bitious, and it would not surprise me to learn 
some day that he has become president of the 
United Wasps of America. 

‘rhe next one is Stella Vespa. Aside from 
having a pie-face, she is rather a sweet child, 
although a trifle squirmy, as you can see from 
the picture. 

The one standing on his head is Sammy Vespa, 
and thateboy certainly is a cut-up. I don’t 
know what to think of him. I fear that he will 
grow up to be a drunkard. Perhaps it would be 
better to step on him now. 

The next two are twins, as you can see by 
looking at their pictures. Hortense and Gus are 
their names, and they are lovely children, obedi- 
ent and sweet-tempered. I had a dreadful time 
telling them apart until I noticed that Gus wears 
his face at the north end of himself, while Hor- 
tense has her features located at the southern 
extremity. After you know that, it is quite 
simple. 

Jasper Vespa, the one next to the end, seldom 
smiles. That expression of pain on his features 
is not the result of an aching molar, as you 
might suspect. It is merely his seriousness of 
purpose cropping out. I’m going to educate him 
to be an entomologist. 

The last one on the right, doing an imitation 
of a Boston garter, is Anna Pavlowa Vespa. She 
is crazy about classical dancing, and you have to 
admit that she is graceful. If she had any feet, 
she would be a barefoot dancer. 

It’s a good-sized family, as you can see, and 
the idea of choosing careers and allotting the 
proper training for each member of it is a task 
which might appal a person of wider experience 
than myself. It really should be handled by a 
board of trustees, and I shall suggest some such 
course of procedure to Mr. Saxton, who will 
doubtless be glad to act as president. 
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But their careers are now far-distant problems. 
It will be three weeks before they are full- 
grown, adult wasps, I am informed, and in that 
interval there is a more immediate and pressing 
problem. Briefly, it is the elementary one of 
providing provender for the inmates of our 
private orphan asylum. I have discovered why 
a newly hatched wasp is called a grub. No other 
name is so eminently fitting, so descriptive. Grub 
is all he ever thinks of, and I doubt if there is 
really anything in his head but a pair of jaws. 

I will now set down an hourly record of my 
observations. 

4 P.mM.—As soon as the Vespa children were 
hatched, I knew that it was going to be neces- 
sary to provide something for them to eat. The 
question was, what? I didn’t know whether to 
get a saucer of warm milk or a puppy biscuit. 
I referred my problem to the encyclopedia, and 
there discovered that “they require a good deal 
of attention, being fed by their mother upon 
dead insects, which are well chewed before given 
to the grubs.” 

I resign! Let somebody else be the wasps’ 
mother. I want to be a regular entomologist’s 
assistant, but I refuse to chew up insects for the 
handsomest family of grubs that ever lived. 

5 p.M.—There is hope. I overlooked part of 
a paragraph in the encyclopedia. It said that 
sometimes the larve of wasps are fed upon 
honey. I sent the maid out to the grocery- 
store to see if she could get any honey. It took 
her three-quarters of an hour—I wonder if 
Bridie is susceptible to policemen!—but she 
finally returned with a comb of honey. 

I gave some to the children, in the bottom of 
the saucer in which they live. They don’t seem 
to understand what it is for. I suspect they 
think it is a bath. 

5.30 P.M.—Stella Vespa has just been drowned 
in the honey. Too,bad, for she was the best 
and sunniest-tempered one of the family. I 
never knew her to be proud or stuck-up until I 
found her dead. I rather suspect Sammy pushed 
her in. Anyway, she is beyond the help of a 
pulmotor now. I buried her in with the potted 
geranium that stands in the window near Mr. 
Saxton’s desk. 

6 p.m.—I have been obliged to remove the 
honey from the dish. They don’t seem to get 
the idea at all. I have hit upon a method of 
feeding which seems to be more easily under- 
stood. It consists of dipping the end of a fine- 
pointed toothpick in the honey and then holding 
it under the nose of one of the Vespas. He or 
she, as the case may be, seems to get the food 
into his or her system from the toothpick in 
some way. Then I dip my weapon once more 
and pass on to the next Vespa. By the time I 
have given each one a drop, the first one wants 
more, so I have to start all over again. 

Perhaps it is just as well that Stella died. I 
can see that this is going to be a tedious job. 
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There seems to be no limit to their capacity. 
Sammy Vespa is specially voracious. 

7 P.M.—Bridie brought me a sandwich and a 
cup of coffee, so that I could feed myself with 
my left hand while I kept the stream of honey 


flowing toward my charges. Now I have sent 
Bridie over to tell the children—I mean the 
Russell children, not the Vespas—that I may not 
get home for a long time, or possibly not at all. 

8 p.m—The encyclopedia is right. They do 
require a great deal of attention. I am getting 
tired. 

9 P.m.—See above. 

10 P.M.—Ditto. 

11 p.M.—Another tragedy. I quit feeding the 
infant wasps for a few moments while I dis- 
cussed needs for to-morrow with Bridie, and 
helped her to get a bed in the library ready for 
me to sleep on; and when I returned, one of the 
grubs had disappeared. I counted them o’er and 
o’er, just like “ The Rosary,” to make sure, but 
there were only five. I looked under the saucer, 
and even on the floor, for fear one had got out, 
although that is practically impossible with the 
screen on. 

The one who is missing is Gus Vespa. I liked 
Gustavus very much, and had hoped that he 
would grow up to be a nice, blond, Swedish 
wasp. But no, the reaper got him. 

11.30 P.M.—There is a mistake in my last 
record. It was not the reaper that got Gus 
Vespa. It was Sammy. He not only got Gus, 
but he ate him up. I am quite positive about 
this, because Sammy has also eaten Hortense 
Vespa, Gustavus’s twin sister. I saw him finish- 
ing her. What an appetite! And what an un- 
just criticism upon my efficiency as a provider! 
Just as if I had not given him all the honey he 
could possibly digest! 

Well, they are gone, and I suppose there is no 
use crying about it. I may as well be philo- 
sophical. Anyway, I did not have to bury 
Hortense and Gustavus. That’s one consolation. 
I can have one funeral for all three when 
Sammy dies, which will doubtless be soon, un- 
less he has a cast-iron digestion. 

12 Midnight.—Well, Anna Pavlowa is gone. 
No, it was not Sammy. Sammy is temporarily 
quiescent, apparently sleeping off Hortense and 
Gus. It was Jasper who made away with Anna 
Pavlowa. And I thought he was such a model 
young grub! I am beginning to wonder if I am 
not a failure as a character-reader. 

Only three mouths left to feed! I am almost 
glad. Perhaps I can keep three of them satisfied. 
It is a mystery to me how a mother wasp ever 
gets any sleep. 

12.30 AM.—I’m afraid I dozed. Anyway, 
Theodore Roosevelt Vespa has gone the way of 
all grubs. I'm not sure whether he is Secretary 
of the Interior for Sammy or for Jasper. Both of 
them looked guilty when I examined them 
through a microscope. I am feeding them again, 











but they spend most of their time in prowling 
around their prison restlessly. 

1 A.M.—Sammy Vespa is the sole survivor. He 
is the champion welter-weight grub. 

Thank Heaven there is a screen between me 
and him! I am sure that he looks at me with 
hungry eyes, but I feel reasonably secure. — 

2 amM.—Awfully sleepy. Just fed Sammy. 

3 Am.—Ditto. I wonder where he— 


The record trailed off in a blotted 
scrawl that was unintelligible. 

William Saxton put the loose sheets 
down on his desk and looked at the sleep- 
ing girl with a smile. He turned off the 
light, and debated for a moment the ad- 
visability of picking her up and carrying 
her to the improvised bed in the library. 
Tentatively he started to put his hand 
under her pillowed head to lift her. Acci- 
dentally his fingers brushed her lips, and 
as they did so her lips moved, sending a 
strange, tingling sensation throughout the 
entire corporeal being of William Saxton. 

He drew his hand away hastily and 
retreated to the other side of the book- 
cases. There, after waiting a breathless 
second to hear if she stirred, he exam- 
ined his hand curiously, as if it were 
something new and unfamiliar. 

Then shamefacedly he pressed the long, 
ungainly fingers against his cheek. 
Strangely enough, the hard, bony knuck- 
les felt as soft as the petals of a rosebud. 


XII 


Every Saturday during the football 
season Bonnie was free to amuse herself, 
or William Saxton assigned her some triv- 
ial task “to keep her out of mischief,” 
as he phrased it. She was rather sur- 
prised to find that she looked forward to 
those idle days with no particular plea- 
sure. She should have been overjoyed at 
the idea of an occasional afternoon to her- 
self, but there seemed to be no savor to 
it. There was no one in particular whom 
she wished to see, and nothing that she 
wanted to do. 

She discovered this fact by calling on 
some of her old friends, and once by 
accepting an invitation to a matinée from 
a young man whom she had known from 
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her school-days; but it wasn’t any fun. 
Old friends were devoid of an intelligent 
interest in entomology, and their gossip 
and silly sentimentalism, on the other 
hand, seemed infinitely puerile to Bonnie. 

She decided privately that she must 
have grown up. This thing of being the 
business man of the family was no joke, 
and probably it had knocked most of the 
nonsense out of her head. : 

The “ growing up ” theory scarcely ac- 
counted, however, for William Saxton’s 
reluctance to leave her on Fridays, or for 
his unfeigned pleasure at seeing her again 
on Monday mornings. Always before she 
went away on Friday evening he would 
load her up with instructions which both 
of them knew were unnecessary, merely 
as a pretext for keeping her a little long 
er. But Bonnie did not object. In fact, 
she made occasional difficulties out of 
nothing, just on purpose to give him 
something to explain. 

On one such occasion they talked so 
long that dinner-time arrived before they 
finished. The autumn dusk had come 
upon them so gently that it had caught 
them unawares. 

“We'll eat together somewhere,” Sax- 
ton suggested. ‘“ We haven’t ended our 
talk. I have several other things to tell 
you. I told Bridie I’d pick up dinner on 
my way down-town, so she has not pro- 
vided for me. Leave Your things here, 
and we'll come back this way. I have to 
get my grip anyhow.” 

Without any considerable demur Bon- 
nie did as she was told. There was a 
little family restaurant near by, and her 
employer led the way to that. 

It was quite an unpretentious place. 
The tables were covered with soft, worn 
cloths, and the silverware showed flecks 
of iron where the plate had worn through, 
but the cuisine was excellent. What did 
it matter if your coffee was served in iron- 
ware china nearly half an inch thick if 
it was really good coffee? Who cared 
about the speed of the service, so long 
as the steak they served could almost be 
cut with a fork? 
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They had a corking good time, just 
tinged with the satisfactory melancholy 
of imminent parting. Saxton, under 
Bonnie’s leadership, was learning to be 
inconsequently silly over trifles, and they 
amused themselves with a stenographic 
code of banter that they had built up in 
their period of intimacy. 

Not a word was said during the entire 
meal of the further instructions that Sax- 
ton wanted to give his assistant. They 
had been having too much fun over noth- 
ing in particular to bother with thoughts 
of work. Finally Bonnie noticed the 
omission. 

“ While we’re waiting for dessert,” she 
suggested pointedly, “ you may as well 
tell me what it was you wanted me to 
wait and hear.” 

“ What’s that?” 

“ There was something you were going 
to tell me. That’s why you kept me so 
late; don’t you remember?” 

“ Oh, yes!” 

“What was it?” 

“ Perhaps I was going to tell you to 
copy out the chapter on Mallophaga ffom 
R. A. von Kdlliker’s book.” 

“ What for?” 

“Why should you require reasons? 
Don’t I pay you to do as I ask you to, 
whether it is reasonable or not?” 

“ Well,” said Bonnie, “ that seems silly 
to me. I know it wasn’t what you were 
going to tell me. You’ve just forgotten, 
that’s all. You’ve kept me here under 
false pretenses, and spent your money 
under false pretenses, and—”’ 

“ Now wait!” he interrupted. “I can 
see that you are getting to be a great 
stickler for the efficient disposition of 
time. I don’t want to waste yours, and 
to keep you from squandering your whole 
evening without result I will tell you 
something—something rather important.” 

“ Good!” Bonnie leaned forward 


with awakened interest, her soft, dark 
eyes sparkling and her lips slightly parted. 
“ What is it?” 

“ First of all, Bonnie,” he began, using 
her first name, as she had asked him to 
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do, “ tell me why you are working for 
your living?” 

“ Why?” she laughed. “ Because that’s 
the only way I can get it.” 

“No,” he contradicted. “ Some people 
have to work for a living—people like 
Martha Doolittle, for instance; but you 
are not like that. You might easily have 
married some one. Why didn’t you?” 

Bonnie was a little startled by the turn 
the conversation had taken. 

“ Why—” she started lamely. 

“ Didn’t you love some one?” 

William Saxton asked the question sol- 
emnly, and then leaned forward as if a 
great deal depended upon her answer. 

“ Yes,” Bonnie admitted. 

William Saxton sighed. 

“ Of course!” he said shortly. 
why does he allow you to work?” 

“ He was taken away.” 

The interest revived in Saxton’s face. 

“Oh!” he said. “ Dead?” 

“No. I’m afraid I can’t explain; but 
I must tell you this—he’s coming back 
for me.” 

The light in the tall man’s eye faded 
swiftly. 

“Oh, of course! Naturally any one 
who had left you behind would come back 
for you. Well, here comes our pastry!” 

Saxton attacked his own whipped- 
cream edifice with simulated gusto, and 
Bonalin, for once at a loss what to say, 
followed his example. She felt forlorn 
and friendless. Evidently her masquer- 
ade as a business woman was not a suc- 
cess. Her imitation of the severe unde- 
sirability of Martha Doolittle had failed. 

Now that it was stealthily slipping 
away from her, she realized how much 
she had joyed in this comradeship with 
her employer. He had been so kindly, 
so generous and thoughtful in a simple, 
unassuming way, that it seemed incred- 
ible that she should have to be the one 
to hurt him. 

She blamed herself for not having told 
him her story in the first place. And yet 
how could she have done it, and how 
could she foresee that he would ever no- 
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tice anything about her, beyond the fact 
that she did her work well or ill as the 
case might be? What reason had she to 
suspect that personality would ever enter 
into the relationship between employer 
and employee? 

“ T’ll put you on the car that takes you 
home,” Saxton suggested when they had 
finished their meal. 

There was no idea of dallying over 
after-dinner coffee. It would have been 
too embarrassing. 

“T left some of my things at your 
place,” Bonnie reminded him. “ We'll 
have to go around that way.” 

“ Of course,” Saxton agreed with col- 
orless politeness. 

She knew that he would be glad to 
have her gone, just as she would be glad 
to get away where there would be no 
necessity of pretending that nothing had 
happened. Each of, them must have time 
to creep cautiously back to thick ice 
which would support them without threat- 
ening to give way. 

On the walk home he commented per- 
functorily on the autumn tang in the air, 
and wondered if it would be a nice day 
for the game on the morrow. This small 
talk from a man who never made conver- 
sation was enough to show how deeply he 
was moved. Evidently he dared not 
trust himself yet to a silent contemplation 
of the glass castle that lay in fragments 
around him. 

Saxton unlocked the door of the apart- 
ment himself, although Bonnie had taken 
out her own key from her bag to do this 
little service for him. 

“JT don’t remember to have left the 
lights burning,” he commented as the 
door swung open, allowing a flood of ra- 
diance to flood the dim hall. He stood 
aside to allow her to pass in first. “ Pos- 
sibly Bridie is—” 

“Jim!” Bonnie exclaimed, pausing 
stock-still on the threshold. 

“ Bonnie!” 

Saxton followed her into the room, and 
the three stood in silent contemplation of 
one another. 
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Jim’s suit—it was one of his old ones; 
Bonnie remembered it—fitted him badly. 
He was thinner, much thinner, and his 
cheek-bones showed prominently. He 
was pale, indescribably pale; everything 
about him was colorless except his eyes, 
and they were devouring her hungrily. 

“ This is Mr. Saxton, Jim,” Bonnie be- 
gan, by way of breaking the silence. 
“ Mr. Saxton, this is Mr. Kirk, who has 
come to take me home.” 

“The maid told me to wait,” Jim ex- 
plained huskily. “I’ve been waiting 
twenty months, so a little more didn’t 
matter!” 

The two men had shaken hands—Bon- 
nie had noticed that, even in her whirl 
of emotions. By contrast with the height 
and rugged, angular strength of William 
Saxton, Jim Kirk seemed only a boy. Or 
was he almost feminine? No, that was 
not it. Nor was it that he was higher- 
strung, more sensitive, because Saxton, as 
she now knew, had depths of feeling that 
whirled unseen, though they left him un- 
stirred upon the surface. 

She wondered what the essential differ- 
ence between the men was, why she felt 
more certain of one than of the other, 
why she was sure that William Saxton’s 
hand would always be steady, while she 
feared that Jim’s control might break un- 
der a strain. Surely she knew young 
Kirk better than she knew Saxton! Her 
friendship with Jim had begun in that 
curious, democratic intimacy of American 
school-children, who meet and fraternize 
regardless of the widely separated social 
strata to which their families may belong. 
And yet here she was depending upon 
Saxton, almost a stranger to her, com- 
paratively speaking, to preserve the san- 
ity of a situation that must be as painful 
to him as to any one. 

And Saxton rose unerringly to the 
mark she unconsciously held for him. 

“I was going to put Miss Russell on 
the street-car for her home; but of course 
that will not be necessary now that you 
are here, Mr. Kirk. As I have to catch 
a train, I’m sure you'll excuse me if I 
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simply grab my bag and hurry away.’ 
He suited the action to the word. “ You'll 
lock up, Bonnie, won’t you?” he added 
easily at the door. “ Good night!” 

Bonnie looked wistfully at the closed 
door which she felt barred him forever 
from her life. Of course she could not 
go on as his assistant. Jim would not 
wish her to do so, even if it were possible 
in other ways, and, quite naturally, Jim’s 
wishes must be her law from now on. 
She had read in the hungry, wistful look 
in Jim’s burning eyes how much he had 
wanted her during all those months of 
separation, how he had counted the hours 
till he should see her again. 

Yes, William Saxton had closed behind 
him a door that must never be reopened! 


XIII 


Mrs. Grecory Conroy was frankly 
bored. She had not been invited to a 
party anywhere that evening, and her 
husband was planning to leave town “ to 
referee a rough-house among a bunch of 
kids,” as she scornfully described his 
activities as an official on the intercolle- 
giate football field. 

“You might take me to a show or 
something, if you were home,” she pouted. 

“ How in Sam Hill could I know you 
were going to be home?” Greg growled, 
going on inexorably with the packing of 
his grip. “ What’s the matter? Is every 
other place in town closed up?” 

“You’re not being funny,” his wife 
replied patiently, “and you’re not hurt- 
ing my feelings. I’ve had so much of it 
that sarcasm doesn’t affect me the way 
it used to. I’m going to be so lonely that 
I shall go mad.” 

“* Nonsense!” 

“You might at least hire a detective 
to watch me while you’re gone!” 

By way of reply, Gregory slammed the 
cover of his suit-case shut savagely. 

“ Good-by!” he growled as he started 
for the hall. 

“ You're not going without giving me a 
kiss?” Mrs. Conroy asked with sweet 
patience. “ Although I admit that I am 
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not one-half so important as your old 
game of football, still you must remember 
that you are married to me!” 

Greg Conroy paused at the door and 
scowled back at her. Then his scowl 
faded, for there was something irresistible 
about his wife when she chose to try to 
fascinate him. Moved by sentimental 
impulse, he held out his arms, with the 
suit-case in one and his overcoat in the 
other. She fluttered toward him like a 
wounded bird, and he folded her in his 
embrace, hitting her in the back thereby 
with his baggage. 

“ Dog-gone it, Clara, you make me 
sorry I have this date, but it can’t be 
helped now. Bill is depending upon me 
to be with him in the game to-morrow; 
but Ill rush right home, and if I make 
good connections I'll be here by nine 
o’clock to-morrow night.” 

“You needn’t hurry about to-morrow 
night,” she assured him. “I’m going to 
a dinner dance at Blighton’s, and I have 
sent your regrets.”” Greg scowled once 
more and released her, but she retained 
her hold around his neck. “ But I shall 
be so lonely for you to-night, old sweet- 
ums!” she cooed. “I’m so desperate I’d 
do almost anything. I know what—I’ll 
go over and cail on the Kirks. They told 
us to come some evening, and it won’t 
hurt us a bit socially to be known as their 
friends.” 

“ But we’ve only met them once,” Greg 
protested, “‘ and that was just last week.” 

“T know, but they liked us, didn’t 
they?—or else they wouldn’t have invited 
us to call.” 

“ Besides,” the man of the house went 
on, “ this isn’t a good evening to call on 
them for other reasons. I heard to-day 
that Jim Kirk, their son, who got sent up 
last year, you know, has just been par- 
doned by the Governor. He was let out 
before his sentence was up on account of 
good behavior and all that sort of thing. 
The old man kept it out of the news- 
papers, but I got it straight down-town 
to-day.” 

“Oh, how interesting!” Mrs. Conroy 




















exclaimed. “ I’ve never met a man who 
has been in prison, and I think that will 
be lots of fun!” 

“ But you wouldn’t go butting in on a 
family reunion like that?” 

“T wouldn’t be butting in,” she retort- 
ed. “I’m not supposed to know he is 
there, am I? You say it isn’t in the 
newspapers. Besides, this will be a good 
time for me to show that we don’t feel 
above the Kirks, even if their son has 
been in prison.” 

“ Oh, rats!” her husband ejaculated. 

“That isn’t a nice way to speak to 
your wife—just when I am trying to do 
something kind, too!” 

“ Well, my advice is don’t do it. Think 
of something else.” 

“ All right, if you say so,” his wife 
agreed with simulated meekness. “ Don’t 
be cross with me!” 

Surprised by this unexpected acquies- 
cence, Greg dropped his protective bluster 
once more and, kissing her hastily, de- 
parted with no more ado, for fear she 
would think up something else. 

When he was gone, Mrs. Conroy fidget- 
ed around for half an hour. She attempt- 
ed to read, but gave it up. She played 
herself a piece on the phonograph, but 
stopped it midway because it displeased 
her. She got out a deck of cards and 
arranged them for a game of solitaire, 
and then, when it failed to come out, 
petulantly shoved them all together and 
rang the bell for her maid. 

“ Get my cloak, Marie, and have Faw- 
cett bring the car around. I am going 
out. If any one calls for me, I shall be 
at Mr. Maurice Kirk’s.” 


XIV 


Jim Krrx’s father and mother were 
waiting for him to bring his fiancée home 
to them. 

The room in which they waited was a 
testimony both to Maurice Kirk’s success 
and to his wife’s breeding as a daughter 
of one of the Virginia Valliants. Its size 
and splendor were due to the money the 
man had made; its perfect taste and har- 
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mony could be ascribed to nothing but 
the excellent judgment of the lady of the 
house. 

There was no other drawing-room in 
the city like it, nor was there any other 
woman in the city like Mrs. Kirk. Raised 
in an atmosphere that was anything but 
democratic, she had lost none of her pride 
of family by being transplanted to a 
middle-Western community. On the con- 
trary, her attitude was more marked in a 
society which was otherwise decidedly in- 
formal. 

She was a slender, tense lady of the 
old school, who sat stiffly erect in her 
chair, her back not touching the uphol- 
stery. Her pale hands were clasped in 
her lap under strict discipline, although 
from time to time nervous muscles in 
them contracted as if, were it not for her 
will-power, they would have fluttered 
restlessly in the air. 

Her lips, too, were colorless, and they 
were thin, like the outline of her face— 
thin and bloodless-looking. You felt, on 
beholding her, that she kept alive chiefly 
because she chose to do so, not for any 
physical reason. 

Maurice Kirk was not like that at all. 
He was frankly a virile, hard-fisted mod- 
ern business man, yielding to nothing in 
this world but the benevolent tyranny of 
his wife. 

That he had won her in the first place 
was a tribute to his purchasing ability 
rather than to his skill as a wooer. It 
was the last domestic success that he had 
scored. Since then he had always feared 
her, and she had ruled the family like an 
empress. Strangely enough, they wor- 
shiped her for it. 

Big of bulk, and even at that over- 
supplied with energy, Mr. Kirk got up 
and walked the floor to blow off nervous 
steam. 

“Tt took a lot of wire-pulling to get 
Jim off,” he declared; “ but it’s worth it! 
Gad, it seems good to get the boy back! 
It ain’t as if we had any other sons.” 

“ But this girl,” Mrs. Kirk interjected, 
as if she were speaking a troubled refrain 
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that was haunting her brain to the exclu- 
sion of all other thoughts. “ What about 
her? Did you know her?” 

“T met her once,” her husband replied 
non-committally, and then, as if anxious 
to avoid a discussion of the subject, he 
hastened on to something else. “ Jim 
looked a bit pale and thin, didn’t he?” 

“Of course she can’t be worthy of 
Jim,” Mrs. Kirk went on relentlessly, dis- 
regarding absolutely the side-track signal. 
“ No girl in this city has the breeding and 
social position to make her the equal of a 
James Valliant.” 

It occurred to her husband to point out 
that her son’s name was James V. Kirk, 
and that if a Kirk had been good enough 
to win a Valliant for wife, there was no 
reason why their son should not bear his 
father’s name. But he forbore to ex- 
press this idea, just as for years he had 
always refrained from carrying on dis- 
cussions that might excite his wife. The 
doctors had warned him of this. 

“ T suppose I can only hope,” the lady 
mused, “ that she has done nothing down- 
right disgraceful in the past. Possibly I 
can train her to have the outside appear- 
ance, at any rate, of a woman who is 
worthy to be my son’s wife.” 

“ Tt had to come some time,” Mr. Kirk 
told her soothingly. 

“ But James is so young! Why, he’s 
just a baby. He can’t have developed 
judgment enough to pick out a wife. I’m 
glad he is bringing her here. Perhaps, if 
she is absolutely impossible, we can per- 
suade my son of his mistake.” 

A man servant entered and spoke defer- 
entially to Mrs. Kirk. 

“ Mr. James Kirk and Miss Russell are 
here, madam. He told me to inform 


” 


you. 
“ Ask them to come here.” When the 


servant had gone, she turned to her hus- 
band. ‘“ Don’t pace the floor, Maurice! 
You know how that annoys me.” 

Mr. Kirk sat down obligingly, but only 
half-way back in his chair. His was not 


an equable temperament, and he liked to 
meet his troubles standing on his feet. 
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Jim preceded Bonnie into the room, 
and then they both stood just inside the 
doorway. It was hard to tell which was 
the paler of the two, but unquestionably 
Bonnie was surer of herself. Perhaps it 
was because she did not know the code 
and standards of the tribunal before 
which she stood. 

Since she had left Mr. Saxton’s apart- 
ment she. had gone home, escorted by 
Jim, and had changed her working- 
clothes for her single other dress, which 
was an all-duty affair designed for almost 
everything from a dance to a funeral. 
Covering so wide a range, it was neces- 
sarily simple in design. It had been in- 
geniously transformed several times to 
keep up with the changing styles, and the 
dark gray silk of which it was composed 
had been cleverly pieced where it did not 
show much to the casual observer. 

But Bonnie always rose superior to her 
clothes. Even Mrs. Kirk had to admit 
that she was beautiful in a simple, dainty 
way—-a way of which she would have 
approved in any girl other than the one 
whom her son had selected for his wife. 

“ Mother,” said Jim, “this is Miss 
Russell.” 

His mother inclined her head slightly. 

“ How do you do?” she said with’ non- 
committal courtesy. 

Bonnie acknowledged the introduction 
and turned to the father. 

“ Father, this is—” Jim began. 

“We have met,” the older 
growled. 

“ You will please be seated,” Mrs. Kirk 
said graciously. “ No, not there—take a 
chair opposite me, where I can see you. 
Get a cushion, my son, and put it in at 
my back.” 

Jim obeyed with pleased alacrity, and 
when he had performed this service for 
his mother she detained him at her side. 
Thus Bonnie, alone on one side of the 
room, faced the three who were about to 
become her immediate family. Joan of 
Arc before the ecclesiastical court that 
was determined to convict her was no 
more forlorn. 


man 




















“ My son tells me that you are en- 
gaged.” 

Bonnie nodded her head by way of 
answer. 

“You are aware, I suppose, how very 
dear James is to both of us, and how in- 
terested we are in his future?” 

Bonnie smiled. 

“ Of course!” 

* And that he is very young and apt to 
make mistakes?” 

“ Mother!” 

Mrs. Kirk held up her hand to stop 
her son’s protest. 

“IT know best, my son, and it would 
kill me if another misfortune should hap- 
pen to you. You see how these last two 
years have affected me!” 

Jim’s look of indignation for his sweet- 
heart melted into one of tender anxiety 
for his mother. 

“ Of course, mother—I know, and I’m 
sorry.” 

“ You see, don’t you, why I want you 
to be absolutely happy? I couldn’t bear 
to have a mésalliance that would ruin 
your life.” 

“ Mrs. Conroy is calling, madam,” the 
man‘servant announced at this point. 

“Not at home! We can’t see her,” 
the lady declared. 

“ Hadn’t we better?” suggested her 
husband. “ We invited her to come at 
any time, and she knows surely that we 
are home.” 

“Yes, mother, you’d better receive 
her,” Jim chimed in. Both he and his 
father welcomed the diversion. 

“Very well! Tell her that we are at 
home.” ‘This last sentence was addressed 
to the waiting servant. “‘ We can continue 
our family council later.” 

Mrs. Conroy came in, her interest 
aflutter to meet a man who had been in 
prison, but endeavoring to get ready an 
air of well-bred surprise when she should 
be introduced. 

Mrs. Kirk greeted her and introduced 
her first to Bonnie. 

“ We've met before,” Mrs. Conroy 
stated. ‘ How do you do, dear?” 
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“And my son, Mr. James Kirk,” the 
hostess went on. 

“ T’ve heard so much about you,” Mrs. 
Conroy began. Then, realizing suddenly 
that possibly that was not the right tack, 
she covered her confusion by turning 
suddenly to Bonnie. “ I haven’t seen you 
since that day I met you out at Hale’s 
Corners with your fiancé.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” Bonnie said im- 
perturbably, “but that was not my 
fiancé.” 

“ Well, I mean the man you were hav- 
ing lunch with at the road-house — my 
husband’s friend, Mr. Saxton. Mr. Con- 
roy said you were engaged, and Mr. Sax- 
ton said you were not, but those things 
don’t make any difference with me, either. 
I was engaged to two other men when I 
married Greg. It’s so hard not to accept 
their rings or fraternity pins when they 
insist. And you’re so pretty you must 
have dozens of men crazy about you!” 

Mrs. Conroy’s chatter may have served 
to extricate herself from a difficult con- 
versational impasse, but it certainly was 
not making things any easier for Bonnie 
or for Jim. He looked at Bonnie as if 
imploring her to stop this torrent of gos- 
sip, but the girl seemed powerless to help 
him. 

Jim desperately tried to stem the tide 
himself. 

“‘ Mrs. Conroy, perhaps you have never 
seen mother’s collection of colonial china. 
If you like I’d be glad to—” 

“Don’t take her away,” his mother 
interjected. “I am absolutely fascinated 
by her description of the every-day love- 
affairs of the coming generation of the 
middle West. Do go on, Mrs. Conroy! 
Tell me more about that thrilling adven- 
ture at the road-house you were speaking 
of. I have never been to such a place, 
and I hardly suppose that I ever shall, so 
I am especially interested.” 

“ Hale’s Corners used to be rather dis- 
reputable,” Mrs. Conroy began, flattered 
at the attention of this woman who was 
an acknowledged social leader; “ but it is 
not considered so any more. They still 
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have lots of private rooms, and all that 
sort of thing, but since the dancing craze 
came on all the best people go out there 
in the afternoon for tea and a drink or 
two before dinner.” 

“How charmingly unconventional!” 
Mrs. Kirk exclaimed with feigned naivete. 
“ And did you meet my son in a place of 
that sort, Miss Russell?” she asked with 
disarming candor. 

“We were in school together,” Bonnie 
replied evenly. 

“T see! You got into the habit of fre- 
quenting those resorts while he was away, 
I suppose?” 

Before Bonnie could frame a reply, the 
attention of the room focused for the mo- 
ment on a middle-aged lady who had just 
entered from the hall, presumably from 
up-stairs. She looked like a replica of 
Mrs. Kirk, except that she was not so 
thin and colorless. 

“ Have you met my sister, Mrs. Olli- 
vant?” Mrs. Kirk inquired as the lady 
came forward. “ Mrs. Conroy, Mrs. Olli- 
vant.” And then, after a hesitation last- 
ing a fraction of a second, she introduced 
Bonnie. “ Mrs. Ollivant, this is Miss 
Russell.” 

Mrs. Ollivant stopped midway in the 
bow with which she acknowledged the in- 
troduction and turned indignantly to her 
sister’s husband. 

“Mr. Kirk, what is the meaning of 
this?” 

“ Meaning of what?” he asked, miser- 
ably conscious that something he did not 
understand was on foot. 

“ This girl!” she went on. “ Why have 
you brought her into your own home? I 
suppose we women can’t control your ac- 
tions when you are away, but at least we 
have a right to demand that you should 
observe the sanctity of the hearth!” 

Mr. Kirk shook his head. 

“What are you talking about, Alicia?” 

“ It’s all very well to pretend you don’t 
know, but I'll jog your memory,” Mrs. 
Ollivant replied. “ Perhaps you'll recol- 


lect if I remind you that the first time I 
saw this girl, a man—an artist, I think 
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you said—was carrying her, half dressed, 
like Sapho, into a private room in a way- 
side tavern—a Bohemian road-house, you 
called it. Now do you remember?” 

““T remember the incident you speak 
of, but I didn’t notice the girl’s face. All 
I recall was that she had on high boots, 
clear up to her knees.” 

“ Maurice!” exclaimed his wife. 

“ That’s the thing a man naturally 
would notice,” Mrs. Ollivant said; “ but 
I saw her face, and this is the same girl. 
Come, sister, this is no place for us!” 

She took Mrs. Kirk by the arm and 
started to lead her from the room. Half- 
way to the door, the slender figure of the 
anemic lady of the house swayed sudden- 
ly and sank to the floor. 

““ My boy!” she exclaimed faintly. 

Jim rushed to her side. Aided by his 
father, who bent over with tender, accus- 
tomed strength, he lifted the frail body 
of his mother to a near-by couch and 
stood above her anxiously. 

“Mother dear, I’m here! Your boy 
James is here, and I'll never, never leave 
you so long as I live!” 

The invalid woman found his hand 
with her fluttering fingers and clung to it 
pathetically. 

No one in the room noticed when Bon- 
nie slipped out quietly and went down the 
hallway to the outside door. There was 
not even a servant to find her coat and 
hat for her, but she did not wait. Out 
in the street was the friendly dark. 


XV 


THE time between her departure from 
the Kirk mansion and the following 
Monday morning was passed by Bonnie 
in a sort of waking daze. She walked 
home and went to bed, but sleep eluded 
her. It was too fantastic, the way the 
plans of her lifetime had been set aside 
by mere coincidence. It seemed incred- 
ible that she should have been unde- 
servedly insulted and disgraced, that her 
whole future should have been blighted, 
by the mischance of a pair of boots being 
too tight for her. 














Wide-eyed dreams of the scene at Jim’s 
house tortured her. Everything she had 
done for months had been simply to fill 
in time until he should be released from 
prison and take her home. She waited 
now for him to come to her, to set things 
right. She depended on him—surely a 
woman might claim that much from the 
man she had honored with her love! 

But all day Saturday passed, and he 
did not come. An interminable Sunday 
following. She did not leave the house 
for fear of missing Jim, and she could 
not keep her mind on a book. The thread 
of the story twisted away from her, and 
she found herself staring with unseeing 
eyes at a page of type that had become 
only a black blur. 

Monday afternoon brought not Jim, 
but his father. Mr. Kirk carried Bon- 
nie’s coat and hat as an excuse for his 
call, and he was obviously ill at ease 
when she invited him to the tiny parlor. 

“ Mrs. Kirk is better, I trust?” Bonnie 
inquired courteously. 

““ Somewhat,”” Mr. Kirk returned; and 
then, noting the girl’s colorless cheeks, he 
said: “ You are not feeling so well your- 
self, are you?” 

“T have been worried,” she admitted. 

“T am sorry,” he said with rough kind- 
liness. 

“ T’ve been expecting a call from Jim.” 

“ That’s what I came to tell you 
about,” Mr. Kirk said, glad that the 
opening had come from her. “ Jim—well, 
Jim isn’t coming to see you any more.” 

“ No?” 

She took the blow without emotion. 
This stupendous change came into her 
life and she did not wince. Lack of sleep 
had anesthetized her. 

“T promised Jim that I would try to 
explain it to you. That’s what I’m here 
for. You see, ever since Jim was a baby 
his mother hasn’t been very well. Her 
heart has been affected. We have to be 
mighty careful not to subject her to any 
shock that can be avoided. Jim knows 
that as well as Ido. He knows, too, that 
the scrape he got into took years off her 
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life; and then Friday night, when she 
was taken sick again, it looked as if we 
were going to lose her. She kept begging 
Jim over and over again not to marry. 
Finally he had either to give in, or else to 
feel that he was killing her.” 

“ And does she expect him to sacrifice 
his whole life to her prejudices?” Bonnie 
demanded bitterly. 

“‘ Maybe it won’t be for so very long,” 
Mr. Kirk pointed out significantly. “ But 
I don’t want to raise any false hopes in 
you, young woman. This affair is closed. 
I know you haven’t much to live on, so 
I made out this check for you before I 
came.” 

He drew a slip of paper from his pock- 
et and laid it on the table. A dull flush 
burned in each of Bonnie’s cheeks. 

“ Did Jim send me this?” 

“No; I thought of it myself. Jim, he 
ain’t practical. I guess that’s all. Good 
day!” 

Mr. Kirk picked up his hat and went 
to the door. Bonnie followed, taking the 
check from the table as she passed. She 
opened the door for him, but as he start- 
ed to go down the steps she stopped him. 

“ By the way, Mr. Kirk, I would ad- 
vise you not to tell your son that you 
offered me this. It will only make him 
feel that he will have to see me to make 
an explanation. I will agree to forget it 
myself if you will take these scraps and 
drop them in the first waste-paper recep- 
tacle you see.” 

Without looking at the figures on the 
check, she folded it, tore it up, and hand- 
ed it to the astonished Mr. Kirk. 

“Good day!” she said pleasantly as 
she turned to go inside. 

He was still staring stupidly at the torn 
check when she closed the door carefully 
after her. 

In a sense, it was a relief to have the 
interview with a representative of the 
Kirk family over. She had expected that 
it would be Jim who would come, but it 
really made no difference, after all. He 
had his own problem. Having to choose 
between his own happiness and the life 
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of his mother, he had taken the latter 
alternative. She could not rightly re- 
proach him, even if her own happiness 
had also gone by the board. She would 
not have wished to marry Jim if it had 
meant disaster to his mother, tyrannical 
woman as Mrs. Kirk was. 

What a shame that love and marriage 
had to be tangled up with so many other 
things! Why couldn’t romance gallop by 
without taking cognizance of the world’s 
misery on the side streets? Fiction por- 
trayed marriage as the consummation of 
the desire of two people. In life it seemed 
to be horribly constricted and hedged 
about by the conflicting prejudices and 
humors of a lot of outsiders. 

The edifice that Bonnie had been build- 
ing for years lay in ruins about her feet. 
She surveyed the wreckage almost in de- 
spair, it seemed such a wanton destruc- 
tion, and left her so little to stand on. 

XVI 

WueEN Bonnie woke up on Tuesday 
morning, however, the buoyancy ot youth 
and her naturally cheerful disposition re- 
asserted themselves. The sun was shin- 
ing, and the world looked too bright and 
busy for any sensible person to waste 
time in idle sorrow. She examined her 
heart, and decided that with a little 
nursing it would recover. 

She started the day by romping with 
the kittens—an entirely new fall set, 
thoughtfully provided by the obliging 
Russell tabby. After that she began on 
the housewerk, as she had promised her 
sister Helen when she allowed*the family 
to go off to school leaving the breakfast 
dishes unwashed. 

Bonnie planned to take a little run 
down-town after she had finished her 
household tasks. Possibly she would stop 
in at Mr. Saxton’s and see if there was 
anything she could do for him. She had 


left a pair of gloves there, she remem- 
bered, and she really ought to get them. 

Of course, she could not go back to 
work for Mr. Saxton, even if he sug- 
gested it. 


He knew that she had ex- 
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pected to marry Jim Kirk, and were she 
to go back now it would be a confession 
that she had been jilted. No, she could 
never return as an employee, but she 
could drop in casually just to see him. 

She believed he would be glad to have 
her do that. She could even picture the 
whimsical smile that would crinkle his 
mouth and light up his eyes when she 
stood beside his desk. It made her feel 
almost happy again to bask in the imag- 
inary warmth of that tender smile. 

And then the door-bell rang. 

Bonnie answered it curiously, wonder- 
ing who could possibly be calling at that 
hour of the day: She hoped it was an 
agent for a vacuum cleaner. If it was, 
she would let him give her a demonstra- 
tion right then and there on the living- 
room rug. Otherwise she would have, to 
sweep it. 

Bonnie opened the door and gazed un- 
comprehendingly at her visitor. It was 
Miss Martha Doolittle, common - sense 
shoes and all. What on earth was she 
doing on that particular front door-step? 

Bonnie did not say that, but she 
thought it, as she invited her one-time 
rival to step in. 

“Mr. Saxton called me up yesterday,” 
the apostle of efficiency explained, “ and 
I went to work for him in your place.” 

“ Oh! ” 

Bonnie was just a little hurt to think 
that William Saxton had not allowed a 
decent interval to elapse before he had 
filled her place. Why, he had changed 
assistants just as you would discharge a 
cook one day and fill her place with some 
one else the next morning! It was a blow 
to Bonnie’s already humbled pride. 

Miss Doolittle’s presence at the Rus- 
sell home was still unaccounted for; but 
only for an instant longer. 

“In straightening things up I found 
these gloves of yours, and as I thought 
you might want them I brought them 
right over.” 

She handed out a pair of rather worn 
brown suéde gauntlets that were un- 
doubtedly Bonnie’s. 











“Thank you so much,” the girl said 
with her lips, while inwardly she anathe- 
m*t'ved Miss Doolittle for removing her 
«oly excuse for calling on Mr. Saxton. 
But a sudden thought occurred to her. 
“ Perhaps, if you are straightening up a 
bit at Mr. Saxton’s, I can help you. I’d 
be glad to run over for half a day right 
now and help you out.” 

Miss Doolittle eyed her with well- 
founded suspicion. 

“No, thank you! Our systems are 
entirely unlike. We file according to dif- 
ferent ideas, and that would cause con- 
fusion later. I would never think of 
keeping my gloves in my employer’s per- 
sonal desk, for instance.” 

That was a terribly sarcastic shot. 
With it Miss Doolittle left the field, her 
rival being completely overwhelmed, as 
she thought. 

But not so in reality. If Bonnie had left 
her gloves in William Saxton’s desk she 
would have felt deeply humiliated; but 
as a matter of fact, she distinctly remem- 
bered having left them on the top of a 
shelf in the improvised library. The fact 
that they had traveled thence to a com- 
partment in Mr. Saxton’s desk argued 
that he had been the means of trans- 
portation. 

The idea warmed the cockles of her 
wounded heart. -The picture of that big, 
kindly man picking up her old gloves to 
remember her by thrilled her more than 
she cared to admit. She wondered, too, 
if by any possibility he had kissed them 
while he was handling them. On the off 
chance that he had, she pressed her own 
lips to them. 

It was silly, and she blushed furious- 
ly at the idea. Well, no one had seen 
her; and, after all, he was the strongest, 
kindliest, most dependable man she had 
ever known, and he had almost proposed 
to her once. 

Now that it had become practically 
impossible, she wanted to see him worse 
than ever. Not for any particular reason, 
she assured herself, but just to see what 
he would do. She wanted to read the 
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light in his eyes, to dwell on the glow of 
his smile. What a Machiavelli Miss Doo- 
little had been to return those gloves so 
speedily! If she had waited an hour or 
so, Bonnie would have forestalled her. 
She must be a mind-reader. 

Surely Bonnie could trump up some 
other excuse for calling—something that 
would not make her seem too forward. 
She neglected her housework while she 
thought. This was a serious business! 

Cogitation bore fruit. That afternoon, 
immediately after lunch, she dressed in 
her working-clothes, just as if she were 
going with William Saxton on a fieid 
trip, and armed herself with several wide- 
mouthed bottles and corks to fit. Thus 
equipped, she’ took a street-car to the 
vicinity of Hale’s Corners. 

For three mortal hours she searched 
the swamp and underbrush where she and 
William Saxton had prospected on that 
memorable day. But there had been a 
light frost or two, and insects were not 
nearly as plentiful as in the summer. 
Still, she finally found something which 
she imprisoned carefully in one of her 
bottles, and it was with a mouselike smile 
that she boarded the car for the city. 

She did not go home, although it was 
nearly dusk. Instead, she took a trans- 
fer to a cross-town car which delivered 
her, so to speak, at Mr. Saxton’s door- 
step. Her courage failed her a little as 
she went up the stairs, but she forced 
herself to go on with the adventure. 

She rapped on the door. Miss Doo- 
little answered with brisk promptness. 

“T wish to see Mr. Saxton,” Bonnie 
told the new assistant, who peered out 
into the uncertain light of the hall. 

Miss Doolittle recognized the visitor, 
but pretended that she did not. 

“Mr. Saxton is very busy and cannot 
see any one,” she snapped. 

“Then I'll wait,” Bonnie returned, 
with the air of dogged determination 
which had once been the other woman’s 
when their positions were reversed. 

“It will do you no good,” Miss Doo- 
little began. “ Mr. Saxton is—” 
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“Let whoever it is come in,” said a 

voice from the front of the room. “I 

can’t seem to work to-day, anyhow.” 

Miss Doolittle sniffed. 

“Very well!” she said with the tone 
of one who washes his hands of the con- 
sequences of a catastrophe he has done 
his best to avert. 

Bonnie took the familiar route from 
the door, around the end of the book- 
cases, to the huge flat-topped desk. 

He was not expecting her. The flat 
surprise in his face told her that. She 
hastened to justify herself. 

“You know that rare spider I killed 
that you thought was a new species?” 

He nodded uncomprehendingly. 

“ Well, I tried to find you another just 
like it. Look at this in the bottle!” 

She placed one of her large-mouthed 
glass prisons on his desk. Inside of it a 
black spider crawled restlessly. 

A slight sniff from just behind her at- 
tracted Bonnie’s attention. The sniff was 


followed by a murmured phrase—“ Aga- 


lena nevia,” or something like that, ut- 
tered with an accent of scorn. 

“T shall not need you any further this 
evening, Miss Doolittle,” said Saxton 
suggestively. 

Miss Doolittle effaced herself. 

Bonnie broke the embarrassing silence 
that followed. 

“ You’re not looking at my rare speci- 
men of a—” 

“ Bonnie,” he interrupted, with a tone 
that froze her own words on her lips, 
“why did you come back here? I sent 
your gloves to you so that you would 
have no excuse for doing so.” 

“ Oh, did you send those? 
little said she found them.” 

The fabric of the world was slipping 
once more beneath Bonnie’s feet. 

“‘ She found where I had put them, yes, 
but I sent her to you with them. Why 
did you come?” ; 

Bonnie forgot the spider in the bottle 
and told the truth. 

“ Because I wanted to see you!” 


Miss Doo- 
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The darkness of the autumn day set- 
tled down another notch about them. He 
stared out of the window, not at her. 

“Why did you ask?” she said, break- 
ing the silence once more. “ Isn’t it all 
right for me to want to see you?” 

“ Not if you belong to some one else.” 
He rose to a menacing height. “I knew 
that if I ever saw you again I could not 
let you go without breaking my heart.” 
Quite simply and untheatrically he drew 
her toward him and kissed her fiercely. 
“There, I’ve broken every good resolu- 
tion I ever made! What are you going 
to do about it?” 

“ This!” 

She drew his lips down once more level 
with hers. When it was over, she laughed 
a little unsteadily. 

“It’s only fair to tell you, I suppose, 
that the other man jilted me!” 

William Saxton’s muscles tightened 
suddenly. She felt the tension in the 
arms that held her. 

“T’'ll take care of him!” he threatened 
boyishly. 

Bonnie sighed contentedly. 

“T wish you would, dear! Please 
thank him for me for helping me to find 
out that I loved you!” 

The dark settled completely in the bar- 
ricaded compartment behind the book- 
cases, but by this time the tall entomol- 
ogist had memorized the location of her 
features so that there was no need for 
light. 

Finally he partiy released her and 
laughed heartily. 

“What are you laughing at?” Bonnie 
inquired. 

“T was thinking of that poor specimen 
you took so much trouble to capture and 
bring all the way over here. I hate to 
disappoint you, but that’s only an Aga- 
lena. It isn’t a rare spider at all.” 

“T knew that all the time,” Bonnie 
shamelessly confessed. “I knew he was 
just a common black spider, but I 
brought him as an excuse for coming back 


” 


to you! 


END ~ 








